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{CEMETERY 


CUETERY fiiRt 


While travelling by wogon, a quartet of beautiful women discuss Dracula mythos on the way through the 
Carpathian Metintains. After losing a wagon w/ieel, fbe four unwavering women are sfranded of the sanitarium 
of the eccentric Dr. Wendell aka Count Dracula. Three of them will be vompires. One of them will be Draculas-. 
lQ\^Br. Prepare for the s/tocfeing conclusion of Coonf Dracula s Great love. 


John Carradine stars as John Richmond, a smooth-talking vampire pimp in a white-suit with a fiarem of attractive 
hookers. Theres only one problem, fliese lioolters ore vompires and worm blood isnt all they suck! 


$1^98 
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Susan Nomed wos ten wlien ber mother died. Now thirty, blonde and beautiful, she is heiress to the family 
fortune. But for the women of the Nomed fomily there, is onofher legacy thot no one wonts to remember, 
an oncient and evil corse. Possessed by powers tfid^overtake her, Susans life becomes a nightmore of lust, 
terror and murder until even her husband ^nds himself confronting the face of evil. Only one person con help 
her cast awoy the evil, but he Will have to face'the prince of darkness to free Susan from the grip of Satan. 


1 witnesses the murder of a hospital attendant by a psychopath during his escape from a 
young woman, who once was given a blood tronsfusion from the killer, is his next victim. 


A young woman 
mental institution. The 


A young girl moves in with her Uncle Alexander after her parents car mysteriously explodes. After being tafeen- 
by her cousins, she soon begins suffering strange visions. But what she doesnt know is that her planned role in t 
house is more sinister than she could have expected. 


British director. James Garrick, throws a party in celebration of his latest horror movie. Three hundred years 
eorlier, the diabolical witch, Mad Molly, placed a corse on his family after they burned her at the stake. 

The descendants ond party-goers soon begin dying in brutally inventive fashion. 


amazon.com 
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FAMOUS MONSTER 

When Famous Monsters ofFilmlandhH stands in 1958, it united an entire 
^ generation of creature-loving chiidren and sparked genre fan cuiture. This 
Haiioween Flue Morgue ceiebrates the 50th anniversary of the magazine that 
started it all, in a conversation with its founding editor 
Fomest J Ackerman. Featuring words with and by filmmakers John Landis 
and Joe Dante, rock legend Gene Simmons, iegendary cover artist 
Basil Gogos, and SFX wizard Rob Bottin. Pius director Tim Suiiivan takes us 
on a tour of the Ackermansion in its heyday, and much more! 
by PAUL CORUPE. GENE SIMMONS, JOVANKA WCKOVIC, JOE MOE, 

TIM SULitVAN, FORREST J ACKERMAN, DMi ALEXANDER and ROB BOTTIN 

THE CDHE-MErS 50 [SSENTIAl rSIHE FILMS 

A comprehensive list of vitai cinematic atrocities every hardcore 
horror fan needs to see. Bring on the biood! 

by THE GORE-MET 

NOCTURNAL ADMISSIONS 

American Baroque painter Michael Hussar reveals the meaning 
behind his perverse and morbid body of work. 

by JOVANKA VUCKOVIC 

THE SIMPSONS VAULT OF TERROR 

. Time to take stock of nearly two decades of hilariously blood-curdling ^ 
cartoons with The Treehouse of Hotof. • , * 

by PHILIP BROWN 

SHOCKWAVES: A CLASSIC 
HORROR RADIO ROUNDUP 

Rue Morgue explores the sinister chills and thrills of yesteryear’s audio plays. 

by RICHARD GAVIN 

FESTIVAL OF FEAR ZOOS 

Pics from our 5th annual horror convention, 
photos by ASHLfA WESSEL and IAN GORING 

COSMIC CARNAGE 

Gory new video game Dead Space launches the survival horror 
subgenre deep into outer space. 

by MONICA S.KUEBLQt 

DEVIL'S ON OUR SIDE 

Canada's horrorbilly sensation The Creepshow returns with 
an album warning you tij Run for Your Life. 

by TREVOR TUMINSKI 





\ elcome monster lovers, to Rue Moi'gue's llth annual Halloween double issue! This year, we 
' proudly celebrate the gold annivetsary of the magazine that started it all. That’s right. 
Famous Monsters of Filmland is 50! Aaaaoooooooo!!!! I couldn’t resist throwing in a few 
of the goofy splashes of youthful personality that made that magazine so popular with kids 
back in the late ’50s and ’60s. The source of all that howling wordplay and childlike exuberance? Forrest 
James Ackerman U-k.a. Uncle Tony. The Ackermonster. Dr. Acula. 4SJ. Mr. Science Fiction — writer, 
actor, literary agent, nudist, collector. Fan with a capital F and. of course, FM's original editor. 

Obviously. Famous Monsters of Filmland magazine has a special place in the hearts of horror fans, 
ourselves included. It’s hands down the most important publication in the history of the genre. As 
you’re about to see in these pages, FM had an enormous effect on those original "Monster Kids" (its 
readers in the late ’50s. ’60s and ’70s). Many of them grew up to become genre luminaries in their own 
right. 

This issue alone is solid proof. Filmmakers John Landis and Joe Dante, rock legend Gene Simmons of 
KISS (he says the band would not exist were it not for FM and Forry) and SFX wizard Rob Boltin - all 
coming from different disciplines lovingly explain just how influential the magazine was in shaping 
their destinies. Even Basil Gogos, through his close association to the magazine, says he became a mon- 
ster fan because of it. He had no interest in the genre prior to doing covers for FM. 

Unfortunately, the classic version of Famous Monsters folded in 1983. For the last few decades, 
much of its magic has tragically been dimmed by lawsuits between copyright holders, new owners and 
people wishing to keep the FM name alive. Sadly, we couldn’t escape this sad aspect that surrounds 
the property. 

Just prior to laying out the cover .story, I was presented with a letter of intent from lawyers on behalf 
of none other than James Warren (who currently owns the rights to those old FM covers), indicating he 
was prepared to bring a lawsuit against Rue Morgue if we reprinted a single FM cover in our magazine. 
So, in case you arc wondering why there are no old FM covers depicted on the pages that follow, that's 
the reason. While it didn’t have loo much of an effect on the layout of the issue, it saddens me that it has 
to be this way. 

But back to the man of the hour. 1 had the honour of meeting Uncle Forry for the first time at the Sat- 
urn Awards several years back. His close pal, filmmaker Tim Sullivan (who takes us on a tour of the Ack- 
emiansion in its heyday on p.26). made sure to bring me over to Forty’s table, where he stood up. shook 
my hand and remarked, "Boy. are you ever a new generation of hoiTor magazine editor!" 

My heart swelled when he said us kids at Rue Morgue were doing a magnificent job canying the torch 
- especially the lad who docs the covers — he said they reminded him of his own magazine, ft’s no secret 
that our Art Director, Gary Pullin. has been channelling FM with his killer layouts since the day he start- 
ed. It’s alw'ays been a deliberate nod on his part. He even made sure that the legendary Basil Gogos paint- 
ed the portrait of Forry for the cover of this special issue. 

Forty ’s right, he and I (as well as our magazines) are very dissimilar. In fact, our differences probably 
outweigh our similarities. Those differences. I think, point to the way the genre has changed since Fony’s 
day. Put simply, the audience has matured. 1 always say that 1 grew up reading horror magazines, but they 
never really grew up with me. It's very true. Where FM was created in response lo a desire by children 
for more monster mayhem after cutting their teeth on Universal classics on television. Rue Morgue was 
created in response to a desire to investigate an increasingly challenging genre as adults, for adults. So. 
while we do channel FM in our look from time to time, our spirit is entirely its own monster. 

Having said that. I can’t help but notice that Forry and I do have a few things in common: He ran a hor- 
ror magazine (FM). I run a horror magazine (RM). He’s got a personalized license plate ("SCI-FF’). I’ve 
got a personalized license plate (“ZOMBIES”). He’s got a vast collection of monsters (in his home). I’ve 
got a vast collection of monsters (on my skin), he lives for the genre. 1 live for the genre. 

In the end. it’s those beloved mon.sters that unite us. even though I’m two generations removed from 
him. I’m not even one of his "Monster Kids.” I’m a child of the Monster Kids. 1 ’m one of his Monster 
Grandkids! And like everyone else working in the genre. I have an enormous amount of respect for him. 
Fact is, if it weren’t for Forty and FM. we w'ouldn't be celebrating our 1 1 th birthday this month and you 
certainly wouldn’t be reading this right now. 

So this one’s for you. Uncle Fony. You axed for it! Sony, I couldn’t help myself... 

Hapjjy Halloween and happy birthday FM and RM\ 
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I'M THAT WEIRDO who searches 
through dollar bin movies and used DVD stores 
for the most godawtlil creature features one 
could find. Though you guys often show disap- 
proval of these movies. I want to actually thank 
you for listing such silly nonsense as the Genius 
Entertainment films Godzilla 

{RM1160) or any of the hoirible messes Last 
Chance Lance finds. Guys in rubber suits, bad 
puppet effects, even occasional bad C'GI makes 
me giggle with delight. 1 would definitely like to 
see more of these in the future. 

Piper Fine - New ^'oi k City, New York 

1 WANTED TO WRITE to tell you what 
an aniiizing time I had at the Festival of Fear this 
year. A big thanks to the Rue Crew'. Dave 
DanilolT and all of the organizers and volunteers 
who work countless hours to pull olT such an 
amazing show. 1 would also like to thank you for 
inviting Dr. Stanley Bums to the festival, he was 
one of the nicest and most sincere guests 1 have 
ever met. Please thank Dave Alexander for his 
e.xccllenl and infonnative Q&A with Dr. Bums, 
he covered the topic extremely w'cll and had 
some very intelligent questions. P.S. Tannan 
lolatly should have w'on the costume contest. 

lai) “GORE" Goring - 
The Rue Mortuary 

I WAS AT the 5th Annual Rue Morgue Fes- 
tival of Fear a couple weeks ago and wanted to 
send you and the Crew kudos for another suc- 
cessful show! I’ve been attending since the first 
year and have watched it grow from a tiny little 
corner of Fan Expo to a ftill-tledged Hoiror 
Expo within the Expo. Thanks to you. I’ve met 
or seen up-close George A. Romero. Clive Bark- 
er. Alice Cooper. Dario Argento. Wes Craven. 
Basil Gogos, H.G. Lewis, Ben Chapman, Adri- 
enne Barbeau, to name a few. 1 grew up reading 
Famous Monsters of Filmland, and your maga- 
zine picks up - for a more mature reader — w'here 
1 left oft' with FM many years ago. I've been 
reading RM since issue .30 and have been a sub- 
scriber since RMft42. Fm very proud to have 
your world-class mag founded and based in 
Toronto, and to have a world-class honor event 
based here as well! 

Jeff Ravas - Georgetown. Ontario 


|UST WANTED TO SAY thanks to Jovan- 
ka for giving us free tickets to the evening with 
Turd Satana. We were the Scottish couple that 
w'ere at the CineMacabre screening of The Mid- 
night Meal Train. We first found out about Rue 
Motgue three years ago when on a tiip to Toron- 
to when we went to see the special showing of 
1 16 - Diary of a Serial Killer at The Cinema and 
picked up a copy of the mag in the lobby. We 
then went to that year’s Festival of Fear the next 
day and bought ten random back issues purely 
based on what was on the cover. We have since 
discovered it is available in the UK via Fab Press 
and we now buy it every month and think it's the 
best magazine out there. Anyway, just wanted to 
.say thanks again, and we promise we'll keep on 
buying the mag, supporting the Rue Crew and 
trying to spread the word btick home in Scotland. 

Graham and Olivia iMachir- 
Montrose, Scotland 

THE REVIEW of the newest A- A/Yei- movie 
by Feedback and Monica S. Kuebler on the 
August 1st edition of RM Radio made me won- 
der if the reviewers and I had seen the same film. 
The general tone of the film w'as dark and veiy 
well done. That it resembled a television show 
more than a movie was something else 1 was 
happy about. This movie looked like and fell like 
what I enjoyed for nine seasons — a well-written, 
well-produced, well-directed and well-acted 
television show, 1 can understand negative 
reviews. Not eveiy film is going to appeal to 
every reviewer. Fair enough. But the overly neg- 
ative stance that was taken against this good film 
by the reviewers on RMR was, I think, too much. 

Jim Lewis - .Savannah. Georgia 

I WAS DELIGHTED to see Mr. Bowen 
tackle a pair of Mill Creek box .sets in his col- 
umn [RMilHO). Flowever, 1 was surprised to see 
him omit the 50 Chilling Cla.ssics set. which is 
the crown jewel of their releases, in my opin- 
ion. Focusing mainly on '60s/’70s horror, 
there are quite a few obscure gems in there, 
such as Scream Bloody Murder (a.k.a. 
Matthew), flaunts, Messiah of Evil and my 
personal favourite: Cathy's Curse. There are 
also some better-known films like Devil Times 
Five and Deadlime Stories, and then even a 


few puzzling “legitimate" inclusions like Deep 
Red and Bad Taste. Anyway. I hope Mr. 
Bowen (and everyone else who appreciates 
junk like this) finds a place for the set in their 
collections; it’s the best twenty bucks I ever 
spent for 50 movies. 

Brian Collins - Los Angeles, California 


1 RECENTLY had a change of address and 
found myself missing about two issues, so I 
sent an email with my new information in and 
asked if I could have the most recent issue and 
the one before it. if that was at all possible. 1 
got a very cordial reply from Jessa Sobezuk 
assuring me that the problem was fixed, and 
when I received my package a few,' weeks later 
I found that Jovanka had sent me not just the 
two issues I had requested, but also three more 
previous issues! It’s this kind of service that 
has kept me dedicated to your magazine for so 
long. I truly appreciate the way in which you 
treat your customers, and 1 can tell you that 1 
shall definitely be subscribing for many years 
to come. 

.4. M. Mitchell - Conway, Arkansas 


TREVOR .TUMINSKl'S REVIEW of 
the Bay Area thrash quintet Flatchet in RMUHl 
couldn't be further from the mark. Citing Mar- 
cus Kirchen’s short hair and “limited" vocal 
style as reason for expulsion is both short- 
sighted and laughable. Should .ludas Priest fire 
the illustrious Rob Halford due to the auda- 
cious crime of hair length? Should Iron Maid- 
en Stalinize old band pictures which included 
their first singer Paul Di'Anno because he did- 
n’t fit the modern-day caricature of a lead 
singer or tell a modern-day Bruce Dickinson to 
hit the road for the same horrible misdeed? Of 
course not! Nor should it have even been an 
issue in Trevor’s review. 

Paul Bergel - address withheld 


L We encourage readers to send their comment via 
I mail or email. Letters may be edited for length and/or 
r content. Please send to info@rue-morgue.com or: 

POST MOPTEM 

C/tl HUE MORGUE MAGAZINE 
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Toronto After Dark Film Festival continues growth for year three 



It's amazing wltal a dilTerence two years 
can make. In 2006, Toronto, arguably one of 
the film fest capitals of the world, lacked a 
genre lest. Now, in 2008. the third annual 
Toronto After Dark film festival is boasting 
an e.xpanded lineup of sixteen feature 11 1ms 
and many more shorts from a submission 
pool of more than 700 entries. 

■'That’s a record for us, and. I believe, one 
of the largest, if not ihe largest, submission 
hauls of any genre film festival worldwide," 
says festival director Adam Lopez. "And the 
quality has really gone up." 

Lopez is energized when talking about the 
mixed genre lineup. You can tell he’s a mar- 
keting major by the way that he can rattle off 
quick synopses of every film almost by 
whim. When asked to explain what makes 
TADFF dilfercnt from other festivals, he 
doesn’t hesitate: It's the community interac- 
tion. 

"Pretty much every night of our festival we 
have social events going on that everyone’s 
invited to.” Lopez says. "If you go to the 
opening and closing night screenings you’re 
already invited to our gala parties. You can go 
to a film at 9 p.m. and at 1 1 p.m. you can 
come to the pub with us and wc can all chat 
about these movies. I'm just so happy that 
we've built a community in Toronto." 

Returning this year is the Zombie Walk 
event where fans dress up as the undcad and 
trudge through Toronto’s downtown en route 
to the Bloor cinema for TADFF’s night of 
zombie films. This year’s double bill consists 
of Trailer Park ofTerwr and the premiere of 
Brain Dead. 

TADFF will also host the Toronto premiere 
of Darren Lynn Bousman’s Repo! The Genef- 
ic Opera, a musical about a man charged with 
repossessing organs which Lopez describes 


as "a gory mash-up of 
Blade Runner and 
Sweeney Todd, with a 
touch of Rocky Horror 
Picture Show thrown in." 
plus Lucky McKee’s new 
tllm Red, a taut psycho- 
logical thriller based on a 
Jack Kctchum novel 
about a man (Brian Cox) 
in an escalating search for 
justice aher kids kill his 
dog. 

is not necessarily a 
straight-up horror film, 
it's a slow-burning dark 
thriller that builds up to an 
explosive climax," Lopez 
notes. 

Opening the festival will be the Toronto 
premiere of Tomas Alfrcdson’s Let the 
Right One In. the Swedish vampire movie 
that has been getting raves throughout genre 
and mainstream festival circuits. 

"The best vampire film I’ve ever seen." 
Lopez says sincerely. "You can sec why it 
won Best Picture at Robert De Niro’s 
Tribcca Film Festival; they have never, as 
far as I know, given it to a hon'or tllm 
before.” 

Other highlights of the fest will be a pair 
of very different movies with Ron Perlman 
at their head: Mutant Chronicle.^ and / Sell 
the Dead. The former is an epic sci-fi 
gorefest made for just S8 million (also star- 
ring Thomas Jane and John Malkovicb). the 
latter a tum-of-the-cenlury horror comedy 
about a pair of grave robbers (Perlman and 
Dominic Monaghan) who encounter a bar- 
rage of supernatural obstacles while 
unearthing coipses. 


For gorehounds. there’s the perverse, over- 
thc-top bloodbath Tolcyo Gore Police, a new 
Japanese film from the makers of Machine 
Girl (RMff79). Other hon'or entries inelude 
the Thai anthology 4bia\ the comedic Nether- 
beast Incorporated, starring Darrell Ham- 
mond, Dave Foley and Jason Mewes; the 
British yacht-vacation-gone-wrong film Don- 
key' Punch: and the reality-style Spanish hor- 
ror-thriller about evil children. Home Movie. 

In addition to the sixteen features, there will 
be homegrown and international sliorts play- 
ing before each film. 

Lopez seems to have created the little festi- 
\'al that could. 

"Last year we made a 50 percent jump in 
attendance.” he says. “There’s now an audi- 
ence that wants more from us. So that’s why 
we’ve expanded to eight days." 

A complete schedule and updates on the 
festival are available at torontoaftcr- 
dark.com. 

Daniel Kaszor 



HE’5 n LOVER! 
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HE’Sin HILCER!! 

filmed in NEGROSCOPE! 


PUPPET! 


www.blackdevildoli.cdm 



This film depicts totally awesome 
scenes of murder and rape. 

NO ONE UNDER 17 WILL BE 
ADMITTED! 


Stickin’ it to the man in ZOOS! 
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Fright Channel to relaunch online 



While the majority of horror fans watch 
their favourite films and TV shows on 
DVD. cable television and at the local mul- 
tiplex, a growing number are downloading 
content. Come next year, a new online enti- 
ty will be unveiled for horror fans. The 
Fright Channel, an independent IPTV 
(Internet Protocol Television) network is 
scheduled to make its debut in early 2009. 

Located at thcfrightchanncl.tv. it promis- 
es to showcase classic monster movies, 
original documentaries and series, cult hor- 
ror TV shows and premiere works (both 
shorts and feature-length) from burgeoning 
horror filmmakers around the globe - all in 
a high quality digital presentation, and in 
most cases, free of charge. 

“First. I am absolutely adamant that The 
Fright Channel should be free to access and 
watch, for everyone, everywhere. 24- 
hours-a-day,” says founder and president. 
Rob Claridge. “We may have certain ultra- 
special content or extreme areas of the site 
that we might charge a nominal fee for. but 
my intention is to make it fun and free." 

Claridge. an LA-based television and 
111m editor, whose credits include a string 
of reality programs such as The Mole and 
The Bachelor, says his lifelong obsession 
with horror began with reading Famous 
Monsters of Filmland and watching old 
monster movies in the basement of his par- 
ent's home in St. Louis. It was his love of 
the genre, he says, that inspired him to 
launch The Fright Channel. 

“What sets The Fright Channel apart 
from similar projects," says Claridge. “is 
that, basically. I'm just like you or some 
twelve-year-old kid - who stays up late to 
catch his local TV station's midnight honor 
show. I'm a true horror fan who happens to 
love and respect the genre. F.vcry horror 
fan has wanted a horror channel. And sadly, 
it's the only genre that hasn't been proper- 
ly represented by cable or satellite net- 
works." 

The origins of The Fright Channel go 
back to 1999, when Claridge says he began 
conceptualizing a 24-hour, seven-day-a- 


week hoiTor-based television channel- lie 
came up with an idea called The Horror 
Channel, but. he says, unfortunately, a lack 
of funding sidelined the project. 

His idea, re-envisioned as The Fright 
Channel, eventually made its debut on Fri- 
day .luly 13. 2007 in Los Angeles on the 
Time-Wamer Cable system. But a number 
of unforeseen problems prevented the 
endeavour from taking off as well as it 
could havc- 

"Wc had bought blocks of time on Timc- 
Warner," he explains. “But that proved 
insufllcicnt for what we were trying to do. 
As well, several dilTerent channels were 
broadcasting our content, and there was no 
consistent home for us. People had trouble 
finding out where we were located, even 
on the premier night. It also depended on 
whether you had digital or analogue cablc. 
Wc were on different channels, even with- 


in the Time-Warncr system. If people can't 
llnd you. they're not going to watch you." 

Abandoning the idea for a cable channel 
format. Coleridge says he and his team 
have spent the last several months rework- 
ing and restructuring the channel for online 
access. 

"We've been gathering a lot of content 
and developing shows with people like 
Kane Ilodder." he says. "We're getting 
access to libraries of titles, such as [those 
ol] Warner Brothers. We’ve also been 
forming alliances with various other horror 
entities for our relaunch." 

Claridge hopes fans will be happy with 
the result. 

"I want to let them know that wc'rc .still 
here, and wc are going to give them what 
we all want: a 24/7 home that will satisfy 
the horror fan in all of us." 

James Burrell 



' ' < SFX Makeup and Prosthetics 
'^^Costurhes — Retail and Rental 
Accessories and Masks 


Oh yes, and plenty of fake blood 


rnalabar Ltd 


Retail locations in 
Toronto and Ottawa 
1-888-598-2581 


5hop online at 
www.malabar.net 
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Teen filmmaker preps second horror feature 





joshuahoffine.wor(ipress.com 
Joshua Hoffine's disturbing photography is absoiuteiy 
haunting, but don’t iettiiat stop you from checking out 
his official biog, as this is where he gives fans a sneak 
peek at his new works, discusses his creation 
process, upcoming projects and even spotlights his 
own favourite artists, it’s a must see/read. 

babysfirstboo.net 

if your iittie boy is made of “snakes and snaiis and 
puppy dog taiis," you may want to dress him in appro- 
priately spooky duds. Well, Baby's First Boo has you 
covered with diapers, knite, blankies and wipes, all 
adorned witii skulls, bats, black cats, etc. And yes, 
they have designs for ghoulish little girls, too! 

monstefsnapshots.com 

If you have a hankering to view some olde tyme Hal- 
loween photos or candid pics of hoiror’s royalty, Mon- 
ster Snapshots is just what you’re looking for. The site 
not only sells 8x1 Os of all ttie nostelgic pictures fea- 
tured on it, but also has a dedicated Planet of Oie Apes 
section. Relive your wonder years here. 

murderauction.com 

Murder Auction may very well be the first online auc- 
tion site dedicated to selling murderbilia {a.k.a. serial 
killer collectibles). You’ll find everything from original 
artwork and letters to crime scene photos, CDs and 
other sundry items available for purchase. Sure, it 
may be grisly, but it isn’t actually illegal. 

newsandentertainmentcom/zFzombiequiz.hbnl 

The web may be well saturated with zombie survival 
quizzes, but not many are as thorough as this one, 
which, through several dozen challenging questions, 
determines how you’d fare in a zombie apocalypse. 
Results are based on your emotional integrity, physi- 
cal prowess, intelligence and several other factors. 
Check out your chances now. 
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When the zombie feature Pathogen emerged 
in 2006 (/?M#(55), il broke new ground in the 
genre by virtue of the fact it was written and 
directed by a twelvc-ycar-old. Now, Emily M. 
Hagins. who turns sixteen ihi.s month, is back 
in the low-budget trenches with her follow-up 
I'ealure. tentatively titled The Retelling. 

"It's about kids solving this mystery about 
ghosts that are stuck on Earth until they can 
avenge their deaths," says the Austin. Texas 
filmmaker. "OK. bad synopsis. Hut it involves 
the kids more than they think." 

A couple of months before settling on her 
next feature, the only thing Hagins knew for 
.sure was that she didn't want to do another hor- 
ror story. However, after her mother told her 
about the Japanese myth ofHoichi the Earless 
(better known in the We.st for its inclusion in 
the 1964 classic Kwaidan). something clicked. 

At press time. Hagins and her thirteen-person 
crew have wrapped about two months of pro- 
duction and are deep into post. Perhaps the 
biggest lesson she learned from Pathogen was 
to get a belter handle on her sound. Last time, 
her intprovised boom mic a microphone 
taped to a paint roller- didn't quite do the trick. 
This time she rented professional sound equip- 
ment and has a dedicated sound person, fellow 
rookie Leo Schuster. 

“He read five different sound books and real- 
ly worked his bull off to know the equipment 
before we filmed," she says. "It sounds great.” 

The budget for The Retelling is coming in at 
around S7000. Cash was raised several ways, 
including donations through her website 
(cheesynuggets.com) and a massive garage 
sale that pulled in about $750. Another S800 
came from a SlO-pcr-tickel fundraiser held in 
June at the Alamo Drafthousc’s South Lamar 
location. One of that event's attractions was the 
screening of an extended scene from Zombie 
Girl (zombicgirhhemovie.com). a 91 -minute 
documentary about the making of Pathogen. 
which premiered at last month’s Fanta.stic Fest 
at the Austin Drafthousc. 

Filmmakers Justin Johnson. Erik Mauck and 
Aaron Marshall spent about a year recording 
Hagins’ exploits and another two editing down 
147 hours of footage. 

"When we started this, we thought it would 
only lake about six months," says Johnson. 
"We ended up shooting for over a year." 

Zombie Girl's screening at the Alamo Draft- 
house brought this odyssey frill circle for 



Emily M. Hagins shooting zombies for Pathogen. 

Hagins. That was where she saw Undead 
{R.MII36). the 2003 Australian zombie film that 
inspired her to make her own movie, it’s also 
where she first screened Pathogen for cast and 
crew. 

Tim League. Alamo founder and director of 
Fantastic Fest. remembers Hagins and her 
mother, Megan, from a number of Alamo 
events, including Butt-Numb-A-Thon, the 
annual 24-hour film festival Ain’t It Cool 
News' Hany Knowles holds to celebrate his 
birthday. 

"Regularly at Butt-Numb-A-Thon we show 
really offensive stuff,’’ says League. "In 2004, 
I remember Hany and I actually saying. 'Oh 
shit. Emily’s here.’ We were like, 'Well, her 
mom knows what this [festival] is. so she’s 
just gonna have to have a little descnsitizalion 
today.' And that she did." The movie they 
were sweating over at the lime: the 1972 UK 
incest shocker Toys Are Not for Children. 

Not surprisingly, Hagins’ age is an issue 
that she's had to deal with since she started 
making films. As articles (including this one) 
love to point out, she was a preteen when she 
started work on Pathogen. 

"And I'm okay with that now because it's 
helping me reflect on the experience," she 
says. “But I hope with the next couple of 
movies 1 make, il will be more about the 
movie instead of my age.” 

.\.S. Berman 












to explore great features like; 

• Exclusive content from editors on 
upcoming projects! 

• Downloadable, exclusive desktops! 

• Online previews, games, and other 
features 

• Message boards! 

• Up-to-date information on the latest 
releases 




Visit DARKHORSE.CpM/HORROR for more details! j 
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Weird f tats 


pKorbld Facts 


+ It was not uncommon for those executed during the F.uropean witchcraft trials 
to be buried with their anns and legs tied together. This was done to keep •'witch- 
es’' from escaping their graves. 


I y + Alfred Hitchcock suffered from ovophobia. the fear of eggs. 


PS 


+ Tliirty-lhree-year-old Venezuelan Carlos Cainejo recently awoke to excruciat- 
ing pain on an autopsy table after medical examiners had made their first incision. 
He'd been incorrectly declared dead at the scene of an automobile accident, so his 
body had been transported to the morgue. 


+ According to The Poruihle Ohilueny. actor John Barrymore's (Dr. JeMl and 
Mr Hyde. 1920) last words were “Die? I should say not. dear fellow. No Bany- 
more would allow such a conventional thing to happen to him." 


+ In August 2008. a shoplifter in Lansing, Michigan died after the trash compactor 
she was hiding from police and security guards in was turned on. 


+ William S. BuiToughs, author of Nuked Lunch, accidentally shot and killed his 
second wife in public in 1951. while drunkenly attempting to duplicate the 
William Tell stunt (shooting an apple off a person's head). 


+ Superstition dictates that any bad luck acquired from walking under a ladder can 
be negated if one stays silent until they next see a four-legged animal. 


+ Edgar Allan Poe attempted to commit suicide in 1 848 by .swallowing an ounce 
of opium. 


+ The first incarnation of the Jolly Green Giant (mascot of the Green Giant food 
company) was as a pelt-wearing ogi e; he was later redesigned to appear friendlier. 


+ When Wes Craven wrote the script for The Lu.sl House on ihe Left, he "had 
never thought of writing a scaiy movie before." He penned the first version of the 
screenplay over the course of a single weekend. 


+ In July, police in the African country of Gabon dismantled an alleged skull-traf- 
ficking ring, wherein the grave robbers were selling the stolen human remains to 
local "potion" makers. 


+ At the time of his death in 1867. early Decadent author Charles Baudelaire (The 
Flowers of Evil) was insane, mute and paralyzed the results of syphilis and his 
long-time drug and alcohol addictions. 


+ According to a lawsuit filed by their neighbours. Marjorie and Margaret 
Barthel, two elderly twin sisters from California, have been living with and feed- 
’ ing hundred^ of rats at their Pacific Palisades home since 2002. 



Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rLie-morgue.com. 








LIVING DEAD DOLLS 

S132 (set of five) 

These Living Dead Dolls are 
all set for trlck-or-treat pande- 
monium with Halloween 
masks and bags for candy 
or... well, best not spec- 
ulate. This set of five 
includes Mishka the 
werewolf, Eleanor 
the ghost, Squeak 
the pig. Pumpkin and 
Isabel, who’s lost her 
eyes somewhere.... 

Dance with the devil dolls at 
mezcodirect.com. 


THANKSCimC T-SHIRT 

$8.98 

Grindhouse fans can now mark Turkey 
Day with style by wearing a T-shirt featuring 
the poster for Thanksgiving - the best movie Eli 
Roth never made. If you do finally snap over the 
holidays, your relatives can’t say they weren't 
warned. 

Get stuffed at hottopic.com. 


ROYAL MAIL CLASSIC HAMMER 
STAMPS AND PRESENTATION PACK 

£3.95 

Celebrate the best of the Brit beasts with this series of commemorative Royal 
Mali stamps paying homage to the legendary horror movies of Hammer Studios. The 
stamps feature classic posters for The Curse of Frankenstein, The Mummy and 
Dracuia. Blimey, guv’nah! 

Carry on screaming at royalmail.com. 


TOILET INK 
$24.95 

Darken your bowl with a 
retro tattoo decal from Toilet 
Ink. Featuring skulls, bats and 
devils, ten different artists have 
contributed designs ranging 
from the skeletal No Bones 
About It to the unlucky-for-some 
Dead Man’s Hand. And ten percent 
of the profits go to children’s chari- 
ties. How’s that for some polish on your 
throne? 

Get flush with flash at toiletink.com. 
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WHEN FAMOUS MONSTBRS OF FKMI4IVD hit newsstaiids in i958,iT united ah entire generatbn 

OF CREATURE40lflNI! CHILDREN AND SPARKED HORROR FAN CULTURE. NO ONE ANTICIPATED THE EFFECT IT WOULD NAVE ON SOME 









OF THOSE “MONSTER KIDS,” WHO WOULD GO ON TO GECDME GENRE LEGENDS. 

THIS HALLOWEEN MAWCELEBRATES THE W ANNIVERSARY OF 
FM VIA A CONVERSATION WITH FOUNDING EDITOR FORREST J ACKERMAN. 



All photos courtesy of the Ackerrhan Archives. 



"WEICOME 
MOMSTER IDVnS. 


Over ttie course of 25 years and 1 91 issues, Ack- 
erman, along with his business-savvy publisher Jim 
Warren, ran North America’s first genre film bibte, 
and helped change the face of fandom from a hand- 
ful of committed devotees to a multi-miiiion dollar 
industry. 

Hitting newsstands at a cruciai point in the late 
1950s, just as horror and science fiction were 
reaching new heights of visibility, each issue ,pf 
Famous Monsters (or “FM' for short) presented a 
ghastly goldmine of photos and information about 
the genre classics of yesterday and tomorrow; But 
beneath the magazine’s striking cover portraits of 
actors (and their monstrous aiter egos), notably by 
Basil Gogos (see p.21), the magaiine offered more 
than just a catalogue of nostalgic ephemera. For 
many young readers, it was also a shopping list of 
possibilities they poured over white glued to local 
"Shock Theatre” TV movie showcases, hoping to 
see one of the many classics that “Uncle Forry” 
gushed about in his pun-filied prose. Ackerman 
swept readers “Up, up and away with Forry J!” to' 
his compelling world of “Horrorwood, Karloffornia” 
- a place where monsters really were good for you. 

Of course, enthusiasm for all things fantastic 
wasn’t anything new for the magazine’s larger- 
than-iife editor. At age thirteen Ackerman (born 
November 24, 1916 in Los Angeles) won a contest 
sponsored by the San Francisco Chronicle for writ- 
ing a story about a trip to Mars. He had been active- 
iy involved in science fiction, horror and fantasy fan- 
dom since before Lon Chaney donned a pairof fake 


WHERE MANY 

THE OTHERS 

WERE JUST 

IKK THIS FOR 

MONEY, 

I BELIEVE MY 

MAGAZINE 

MD A HEARTS 


The Original Monster Kid: (inset) Forrest J Ackerman 
as a child, (above) at mik, and (opposite) on tour 
meeting fans across America. 


teeth in London after Midnight. (He did take a break, 
however, to enlist during World War II, serving three- 
and-a-half-years at Fort MacArthur as the co-editor of 
a military newspaper.) At a time when speculative fic- 
tion and films were generally dismissed as pulpy 
trash, Ackerman emerged as a budding reader, writer, 
collector and champion of the strange and astonish- 
ing. When he discovered that there were few like- 
minded enthusiasts in his area to share his obses- 
sions, he reached out across the giobe to the writers 
he admired and other fans' that shared his passions. 
While still in his teens he was a respected literary 
agent that represented some of the genre’s most dis- 
tinguished authors, including Ray Bradbury and Robert 
Bloch. 

This participatory, inciusive approach to fandom 
carried over to Ackerman’s editorial duties at Famous 
Monsters, which helped connect budding sci-fi and 
horror fans. Through the magazine, kids couid read 
about all the latest mimeographed fanzines and fan 
ciubs, find a iike-minded pen pal on the letters page 
and mail order masks, model kits and inflatabie 
snakes from the Warren-owned Captain Company to 
add to their own collections. Famous Monsters was 
never shy about bringing people together, and even 
Ackerman got in on the action when he embarked on 
an unheard-of cross-country tour in 1964 to meet 
some 1 300 of his loyal readers. Thousands more gath- 
ered at the Famous Monsters conventions in the 
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1 970s, which were among the first of their kind in North America. 

Although Ackerman himself neyer successfully made the leap from fan to 
creator, Famous Monsters' influence on modern filmdom can not be over- 
stated. With behind-the-scenes articles that focused on special effects and 
makeup technicians, the magazine also became a crude do-it-yourself man- 
ual that provided the spark of imagination needed for many kids to write, 
direct and create their own backyard 8mm horror film masterpieces. A 
selectfew, including directors Joe Dante and John Landis {p.22), and effects 
legend Rob Bottin (p.29), even managed to turn this f/W-inspired passion for 
monster-making into a career. While others, such as KISS’ Gene Simmons, 
were encouraged to take the monster act onstage (p.20). 

Famous Monsters continued to inspire genre fanatics until 1983, when 
Warren's health problems prompted the end of the magazine’s publishing 
company. Ray Ferry’s 1993 attempt to reestablish the magazine with Acker- 
man at the helm resulted only in lawsuits and heartbreak - the two parted 
ways after just ten issues. Ackerman launched, and won, a 1997 lawsuit 
against Ferry for trademark infringement and breach of contract, but the 


resulting legal bills forced him to sell his two-storey, 5800-square-foot 
home/sci-fi shrine, the Ackermansion, and a good part of the exceptional 
collection he had readily exhibited to anyone who dropped by to see him 
(more on the Ackermansion and its treasures on p.26). 

Now in his 91 st year, Ackerman may not be in perfect health, but he is just 
as devoted to the fans that grew up reading Famous Monsters. He still pro- 
vides weekend tours of his collection at his new home, the Ackerminiman- 
sion, and recently appeared at Comic-Con 2008 to answer questions and 
sign autographs for appreciative supporters - including actor Benicio Del 
Toro and filmmaker David S. Goyer. 

In this extensive interview, Forry reminisces with Rue Morgue about how 
Famous Monsters not only forged a close-knit community of horror and sci- 
ence fiction devotees, but also directly shaped the genre, as his young read- 
ers grew up and began to infiltrate Hollywood. After all, without Uncle Forry 
and Famous Monsters of Filmland, you wouldn’t be reading this publica- 
tion.... 






What are some of yoar earliest memories of fandom 
and collecting? 

Weil, as a youngster in Hollywood, I used to hang around. stu- 
dios and get the autographs of stars when I saw them on the 
street. That was one of my first collections - the autographs of 
my favourite actors and actresses. Of course, I was also a huge 
fan offilms at the.time, and not just science fiction and horror. 
Once, 1 saw 356 films in a single year, including seven films in 
one day. I would rate all the films I saw during tie year in a 
' >, notebook, and then at the end of the year I would count 
them and see which ones I thought were the best. I 
started collecting science fiction in October 1 926, 

■ when I was nine years old and discovered- 

Amazing Stories. 

Why did you fed! driven to start co/- 
lecdng these palp sci-fi magazines? 

There’s a famous line in Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, where Frederick March 
says, “Can a man dying of thirst forget 
water?’’ It was the same with me - 1 
was fearful that all of a sudden there 
wouldn’t be any more science fiction, so I fig- 
ured I better collect as much as I possibly could so 1 
could reread it and remember it. I was the only one I knew 



who felt this way about science fiction and horror at the 
time. Only one other fellow was known to be as big of a col- 
lector as I was, a chap in Chicago named Jack Darrow [who 
also had a reputation as a prolific genre supporter]. He too was 
collecting every issue of every magazine. By die way, after the 
first few years that I had been collecting Amazing Stories, my 
mother took me aside and said, “Son, do you realize how many 
of these magazines you have? Why, I just counted, and you 
have 28! Can you imagine that when you’re a grown man, 
you’re going to have at least 100!” 

How old were you when you began writing letters to sci- 
fi authors? 

I was in high school when I started building up my correspon- 
dents, I was probably about fifteen. I just started writing to sci- 
ence fiction authors that I admired, and before I knew it, I had 
lots of people that would write me and tell me what they work- 
ing on, where their next story would be published and so on. 
So I thought, why not disseminate this information to other 
fans? I didn’t have any means other than a typewriter and car- 
bon paper, so I typed up the information, made about six 
copies, and mailed it out to my various correspondents. One of 
them picked up on it, and that’s how my first fanzine was born. 
By that time, I had 129 correspondents alt over the world. 



Ydu were part of this very earty fan community, Uwn. 

I sure was. Someone said to me once, “It is a proud and lone-; 
ly Sling to be a fan," but that soon changed. In Amazing Sto- 
ries. you could mail ip comments about the stories that were 
pubiished in Sie magazine, and they would print your name 
and address. Fans began to notice this and realized it was a 
great way to contact other fans. In the early 1930s, Hugo 
Gemsback, the creator of Amazing Stories, started a fan club 
called the Science Fiction League, of which I was the first 
honorary member. This was the main way fans would inter- 
act at the time - tiiere weren’t' any conventions until the 
World Science Fiction Convention in New York in 1939. 


t understand die inspiration for Famous Monsters Was a 
French magazine? 

That’s right. In 1 957, 1 was in London for that year’s World 
Science Fiction Convention, and while I was there, 1 spent a 
few weeks on vacation around Europe, -Well, when I was in 
Paris I noticed a newsstand that had a magazine called Cin- 
ema 57 with a cover showing Henry Hull in his Werewolf of 
London makeup. Inside there were all kinds of articies and 
photos of Frankenstein and Dracula and King Kong, so I 
bought a copy for my collection. When ! came back, I passed 
through New York and met Jim Warren, who published a 
magazine called After Hours - it was kind- of a poor man’s 
Piayboy. That magazine had gone out of business and Mr, 
Warren was looking around for sometiiing to publish as a 
one-shot, just a one-time magazine that was not expected to 
continue publishing every month. Usually he would have 
done an issue on a star like Elvis or Marilyn Monroe or Bet- 
tie Page, but he took one look at Cinema 57 and 
could have his one-shot if he just translated it 
He began to have the magazine translated, but he soon dis- 
covered tiiat the text Just didn’t have much pep. Also, the 
stills he wanted to reprint didn’t come from one single per- 
son, they came from six different sources in Europe. He was 
about to give up on the idea, but 1 told him, “Mr. Warren, I’ve 
seen alt these films and I have 35,000 stills. I could edit such 
a magazine." In those days there were only friirteen different 
companies that distributed magazines, and none of them 
thought our idea for a new monster magazine called Won- 
derama was worthwhile. But all of a sudden, American Inter- 
national Pictures had a runaway hit with the film / Was a 
Teenage Werewoif, and Life magazine did an eight-page fea- 
ture on the new trend of teenage horror movies. One of the 
potential distributors remembered our idea and told us that if 
we changed the name and put “Monsters” on the cover then 
we were in business. 


How did Famous Monsters go from being a one-shot to 
a regular magazine? 

Well, the one-shot was just hugely successful. It sold 

1 25.000 copies, then it went back to press and sold another 

75.000 copies. We got 50 letters a day saying “More! More! 
When will the next issue be out?" So the publisher called me 
up and asked if I could squeeze out one more issue. I said, 
“Well, Mr. Warren, I don’t happen to believe in reincarnation, 
but I could go on and on and on without repeating myself for 
the next 5000 years.” 


And you did go on and on, for 25 years at least! 

[Laughs] 1 certainly did! I remember that one of the first let- 
ters we got was from a schoolteacher, who said, “1 don't 
know how you face yourself in the mirror when you’re fright- 
ening all the kids in America with these terrible picfrires and 
stories." I responded to him and said that if that was true, 
then Mary Shelley should have never written Frankenstein 


and that Edgar Allan Poe should be ashamed to 
have written all those short stories that children 
love so much. That really convinced him, and he 
sent me a letter back saying that he bought copies 
of Famous Monsters for his entire class. 

Something ffiat really set Famous Monsters 
apart were the jokes and puns in die magazine 
diat appealed to younger readers. 

Well, when the magazine was started, 1 never had 
frie least intention of being funny about Franken- 
stein and Dracula or King Kong, but as 1 was typ- 
ing out the material for the first issue, Jim held an 
imaginary sign in front of me that said, “I am 
eleven-and-a-half-years-old and I am your reader. 
Mr. Ackerman, make me laugh!" I didn’t mind 
making jokes, but really, I wish 1 could have been 
a little more serious about it. 

Just as you were credited widi coming up with 
the term "sci-fi,” you often used porhnanteaus 
such as “scientifilms,” “mopix,” and ‘‘fil- 


Famous Friends; Ackerman with Boris Karioff, 
and (inset) with Peter Lorre. 


STARlB),imHADTHE 
HAST IKTEIfTION OF BEING 
FUiY ABOUT FRANKENSTEIN 
AND DRACULA OR KING KONG... 
I DIDN’T MIND MAKING 

JOKES, BUT really, 

I WISH I COULD HAVE 

BEEN MORE SERIOUS 

ABOUT IT.W 

KXMljlSEUUIf 
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BY GENE SIMMONS 


■ When I first came to America from Israel as a young boy, I was astonished to see and hear all 
sorts of things I never imagined. Comic books, certainly. Movies and television. Superheroes. 
Monster and sci-fi movies {yes, I know Forry coined the term “sci-fi”). And, while I voraciously devoured 
all this new “stuff" (to use Marshall McLuhan’s reference), I didn't “get it” until Forrest J Ackerman 
came into my life. 

Through Famous Monsters of Filmland, and especially through Forry’s eyes, I began to look at the 
Zeitgeist... the meaning... the art, if you will, of monster/sci-fi fare. 

I learned that Boris Karloff was William Henry Pratt, that he spoke with a lisp and that he first broke 
into silent film playing gangster roles and even a Waziri chief in a silent Tarzan movie. He and Bela 
Lugosi had known each other socially. 

Forry pointed out that Bela, born Bela Blasco in Lugos, Hungary, was a Shakespearean-trained actor 
in his native country, prided himself on his speaking voice (being a stage-trained actor) and, after the 
huge success of Dracula, looked forward to playing Mary Shelley’s titular monster in Frankenstein (who, 
in the book, could speak five languages). When Bela found out the monster would be mute and never 
utter a sound(!!!), he refused to play the creature and instead suggested his friend Boris Karloff, who 
quickly said he would do it. simply because his lisp prevented him from getting any work in sound films. 

I was hooked. I became a real fan. 

I dreamed it. I did research. I started to understand what a "fan” really was. 

Because, you see, Forry himself started as a fan. and the more I got to know who Forry was, the more 
I connected with him. The teenager who read Amazing Stories in the early ’30s, who published his own 
fanzines, who became an agent for Robert Bloch and many others, and mostly, a man who cherished 
the genre as “art.'' 

I followed in his footsteps. I started my own fanzines (Cosmos, then Cosmostitetto, then Faun, then 
Manta and more). I attended the early Lunacon Conventions, where others like myself gathered to dis- 
cuss our passion. And, when it came time to look for a Job as a young man, I started teaching and put 
a band together with a partner named Paul Stanley. 

The band, of course, became KISS. 

I became the embodiment of all that Forry has taught me. 1 was Tull Sr. (look it up, if you don’t know 
who he was) in the Phantom of the Opera. 1 walked like Harryhausen’s Ymir from 20 Million Miles to 
Earth. 1 gestured like Lugosi’s Dracula. 1 spit up blood like Christopher Lee in Hammer’s version of the 
character... 

Now, here 1 am, 35 years after KISS released its first album, going out on a sold-out world tour... cer- 
tainly not the last. And I still love and adore my old Famous Monsters of Filmland, and I still cry like a 
baby when Charles Laughton, at the end of Hunchtjack of Notre Dame, utters, “Why was I not made of 
stone, like thee?” My heart still breaks when Willis O’Brien’s Kong is finally dead, surrounded by silly 
hpman beings, and a cop says, “I guess the planes finally got him.” The last line always kills me. I'm 
vvelling up with tears even now - “T’was beauty killed the beast." 

I am all that I am because Forrest J Ackerman taught me to love and respect the monster/sci-fi genre. 

So yes. Forrest J Ackerman invented Gene Simmons! S 
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monsterzine,” not to mention "Horrorwood, 
Kartoffomia” Where did ffi/s habit come from? 
At the time there was a popular newscaster, Walter 
Wincheli, who had a syndicated newspaper column. 
He used to combine words like that, so that inspired 
me to try to do it with the science fiction movie 
world. Amazing Stories also used to call its stories 
“scientifiction." 


Not everybody appreciated the Jokes and puns, 
diough. Famous Moristers'/effe/s column often 
featured critical letters that dared you to print 
them. 

Yes, quite a few kids took their monsters very seri- 
ously. I guess some of the readers didn’t care for 
our playing around with Frankenstein. 

Another interesting aspect of the letters column 
is that kids would often write in and ask for pen 
pals, Just like in Amazing Stories and Wonder 
Stories when you were a teenager. 

Actually, I didn’t intend for that to happen. It was just 
a happy coincidence. 

And you also occasionally had kids contribute 
to the magazine. Joe Dante, who has written 
extensively about genre film and is an accom- 
plished director, had an arOcle in an early issue. 
Tliat’s right, but it really wasn’t supposed to be an 
article. It was a letter that Joe had sent in with a list 
of the 50 worst horror films, along witi short little 
reviews. I thought It was more Important than 
something just for the letters column, so I added 
stills of the various films that he mentioned and 
turned it into an article called “Dante’s Inferno.” It 
didn’t turn out very well, though. James Nicholson, 
the president of American International Pictures, 
was very upset, as he was about to re-release some 
of the films Joe listed. Jim Warren tried to calm him 
down, but in the end the publisher told me to never 
again criticize a film whether it's good or bad - just 
tell what it’s about. 

Did this bother you? 

Somewhat. 1 thought that besides just telling the 
plot and the stars of the films I featured, that I 
should make some kind of a comment about them; 
I liked being able to criticize bad films. Still, i felt that 
being able to show people my love for these films 
was more important to me than having my fair say 
about whether they were any good or not. 


Was your relationship witii Jim Warren friendly, 
or was it strictly business? 

Well, he has remarked that it was fortunate that we 
were 3000 miles apart, as we might have frequent- 
ly been , engaged in fisticuffs. He was sometimes 
highly critical of my work and tfre stills I picked. I 
remember one time he called me up, furious, and 
said, “What is this crap you’re sending me? Not a 
one of these stills is worth publishing! I guess I’ll 
have to come out there and do it myself!” So he flew 
across the country and went through my collection 
until he found photos that satisfied him. I couldn’t 
see any difference between our picks, myself. 


Continued on page 24. 
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\Nha\ was your working relationship like with Jim? istied, it’s exactly how I envisioned it, which pleases me 
He always said my work would help sell covers, so he to no end. 
would hire me to do a succession of paintings, but he 

had a bad habit of discontinuing the relationship. He’d How long on average did it take to create one of 
hire someone else, who wasn’t even a professional, to ttiose portraits for FM ? 

do a few covers to save money. In some cases, it was- In the beginning, it took me four hours, 

n't even worth it. Then he’d call me back frantically say- 
ing, “I need you." And how about the one you just did for the cover of 

this issue, the Forry Ackerman? 

Tell me what ffie process was like, doing covets for Oh my god, it took about a month and a half. I did thrge 
FM. versions for you. You got the third one. I just could not be 

Well, I’d go into Jim’s office, he’d present me with pho- satisfied enough this time. This time I’m working for 
tos, usually black and white, and I’d paint from those, someone I know. I’m also working on someone I know. 

Two or three times I did have to work from a sketch of Ferry’s got, what, 60, 70,000 people that call him their 

something from a movie because there were no public- “Uncle." I wanted to do my best because it was forry, so 
ity stills. Jim would send an I spent extra time on it ^ 


The first Famous Monsters cover artist was Albert 
Nuetzell, who did issues 2 Htrough 8, before his 
passing. Correct me if I’m wrong but, after that, Jim 
Warren approached your agent looking specifically 
for someone who could do “psychedelic portraits?” 
Yeah, he wanted something totally different Psyche- 
delic is a good word for it. He said, “I want colour, 1 
want abstract paintings.’’ I had an agent at the time 
who came over and asked if I could do it. I said, “I don't 
know. I’ll try.” What I did at that time was heavy real- 
ism only, which I was trained for. Suddenly, I had to do 
this unbelievable thing. I was actually kind of embar- 
rassed to take the job, so was my agent. But he took it 
in to the publisher and it turned out to be a howling 
success. Then Jim Warren called me and said, “Where 
are you, so I can hug and kiss you? I love iti" That was 
issue 9.' 


FM#9 is Hie famous Vincent Price House of Usher 
cover. You told me once that the process by which 
you painted that piece resulted in its own prema- 
ture death, so to speak... 

Yes. I painted it on a board with dyes, coloured inks, not 
knowing that they would one day fade. It was so pleas- 
ant to work with dyes, they were so transparent, I did it 
in four hours and it glistened with colour. But I saw the 
same painting twenty years later and half of it had 
evaporated. I didn’t spray it with Krylon, so it faded 
away. That’s something 1 learned to do on the second 
and third covers. 


You didn't work with Forry 
much, did you? 

I only saw him two or three 
times a year; he was out on 
the West Coast. He invited 
me out to the parties he’d 
have at tite Ackermansion in 
LA, but 1 never had tiie for- 
tune of going. Though I hear 
some of my work hangs 
there. 


What about all the other paintings you did for FM, 
what happened to those? 

Jim Warren and I shook hands and had a gentleman’s 
agreement that I would get them all back but he never 
gave me any. Forty-five paintings. I wanted them all 
back, but by applying different means, the paintings 
disappeared. Some of them are with Forry Ackerman, 
some are with private owners, I have 
, only one from the old days and 

I had to fight to get it. It was 
my favourite, the only one 
that was an oil painting. 


When you look at a black 
and while photo, how do 
you envision all those 
lurid colours? 

What I do is I stare into this 
black and white picture, 
which I’d rather work 
from, for the longest time. 
And suddenly it tijrns into 
pure colour through the 
eye of my mind. There’s a 
vision of it as though it’s 
completed in colour. 
When the painting is fin- 


Ah! Boris Karloff? The 
one you did after his 
death? 

Yes! It’s the best one I’ve 
ever done. I had to have it 
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When was your first encounter with Famous Monsters ? How old were you? 
Joe Dante: I must have been eleven or twelve. Lurking among the Good House- 
keepings and Ladies Home Journals that lined the magazine shelves of my local 
Safeway, I saw something that beckoned to me like Ahab - it was the first issue! 
This was a find! There were full-page monster photos from Saturday matinees, 
plus new monsters and movies I’d never heard of! 

John Landis: I was probably eight when I first saw Famous Monsters. 1 imme- 
diately loved it, as it was written for eight-year-olds. Unfortunately, my mother 
would not let me have it in the house. In one issue there was some photo with 
a woman in a blond wig with a hatchet sticking out of her head, and I remem- 
ber my motiier saying, “Get that out of here!” Luckily, my cousin used to sub- 
scribe to Famous Monsters, so I would just go over to his house to look at tfiem. 

The first issue of the magazine was a huge hit. Why was there such an 
audience for a publication about fantashc films at that time? 

JD: It really was lightning in a bottle. Famous Monsters arrived at just the right 
moment to cash in on the plethora of horror and science fiction movies that hit 
theatres in 1 957 and ’58, as well as the release of the 1 930s and ’40s Univer- 
sal and Columbia horror/thriller package to TV. It seemed the public had mon- 
sters on the brain. 
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JL: Famous Monsters was not your average movie magazine. What was excit- 
ing for me was that it wasn’t just about movie stars. They had articles on direc- 
tors like James Whale, Fritz Lang, William Castle and Roger Corman, makeup 
artists like Jack Pierce and Dick Smith and special effects technicians like Ray 
Harryhausen and Willis O’Brien. 

Were your friends as interested in Famous Monsters as you were? 

JD: Are you kidding? It swept tiie school grounds, passed in dog-eared copies 
from one kid to another, necessitating new trips to the store for replacement 
copies, plus a few more to cut up and make scrapbooks with! Summer camp 
was more problematic, as malefic counsellors loved to tear up ttiis “trash” to 
make campers whimper. 

How did it compare to otiier horror magazines that came out at the time? 
JD: Several magazines came out months after Famous Monsters had become a 
phenomenon. Monster Parade was more adult, but half of it was full of pulp fic- 
tion. They did do an article on Plan 9 From OuferSpace when it had its brief the- 
atrical run. World Famous Creatures, printed on tiie cheapest newsprint, was 
obviously put together by folks who knew nothing about the subject, and it was 
mostly full-page photos and copious black ink that came off on your hands. 
There were otiiers, the worst of which were Hormr Monsters and Mad Monsters, 



tandem publications that mainly printed old press 
handouts accompanied by blurry photos. Gorilla 
lover-and'piayer Bob Burns had his Topanga-based 
Fantastic Monsters of the Films. That one was short- 
lived, but printed on classier paper than any of the 
others. 

What is your hrst memory of meeting Forry? 

JO: I know Forry made whistle stop tours all over the 
country greeting readers, but I don't think he ever 
, made it to New Jersey. I didn’t meet him until I came 
to Los Angeles In the early 1 970s. He was warm and 
gracious, every bit the “Uncle Forry" he seemed in 
^mous Monsters. 

JL; i had one interaction with him before I met him. 
When I was eleven-years-old I sent a letter to Ray 
Harryhausen, care of Famous Monsters, and asked 
him for an autographed picture. Forry actually sent 
the letter to Ray in London, who sent me back an 
8x10 of him posing with the dragon from The 7tf? 
Voyage ofSinbad. I still have it framed in my library, 
and Ray signs the back of it every time he visits me 
- by now, there’s no more room left on it! But I first 
met Forry when I made Schlock in 1 971 . Rjrry was 
invited to the cast and crew screening, and I 
remember he brought with him this old drunk - a 
real reprobate - and he introduced him as Ed Wood. 
And I was like, “Ed WoodI You’re the filmmaker that 
made Plan 9 From Outer Spacdi" He was absolute- 
ly astonished tiiat I’d even heard of him. He really 
could not believe it. I met a lot of other very inter- 
esting people through Forry too, including Ray Brad- 
bury, Ray Harryhausen, Robert Bloch.... 

What is Pony’s importance to the history of sci- 
ence fiction and horror fandom? 

JL: Well, he’s probably most famous for coining the 
term “sci-fi,” but he has quite a history. His impor- 
tance Is beyond that as a literary agent and a pro- 
moter of fantasy, sci-fi and horror in the days when 
it was not really respectable. He shook Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’ hand and met H.G. Wells. He was Ray 
Bradbury’s first agent and even represented L. Ron 
Hubbard. Me really Is kind of an essential link. Forry 
was also one of the few who really understood that 
file ephemera of filmmaking - scripts, props, stills - 
are actually important and Iconic. The movie indus- 
try is an industry, and the studios’ attitude towards 
their films was often not respectful. They were treat- 
ed as Industrial waste. It’s only through Forry's 
efforts and collecting that much of this memorabilia 
exists at all. 

Did you ever order anything from the ads in die 
magazine? 

JO: From the Captain Company? Sure. Probably I 
ordered some of Castle Films’ 8mm “condensed" 
films. I don’t remember ever getting burned, as 
many did when ordering from the back pages of 
other mags. 

Joe, tell me the circumstances surrounding the 
publication of die “Dante's Inferno” ardcie. Did 
you get any recognition after It was published? 
JD: It was all about trying to get my name into 
Famous Monsters!. I often wrote to the magazine, 
about movies I’d seen, movies I wished I’d seen, my 
favourites, my least favourites. Finally, I made a list 
of the 50 worst horror movies - several of which I 



Monster Kids All Grown Up: Joe Dante with one of his own famous monsters, a Gremlin; 
(below) Uncle Forry and John Landis at San Diego Comic-Con 2008, and (opposite) Landis 
in an ape suit, with Forry, on the set of Schlock. 


hadn’t seen - along with capsule reviews, and sub- JL: I don't want to call Famous Monsters sophist!- , 
mitted my letter. A few months later I received a cated, because it was the opposite of that, but it 

large manita envelope with stamps from all over tiie helped define us when we were growing up. We’re 

world. It was from Forry, and contained Famous the kids that grew up as the monster generation. By 
Mo/?sters#14 with my letter, heavily rewritten (thank the time we were teenagers there was the "Monster 
heavens!), printed as an article titled “Dante's Infer- Mash," magazines, the Aurora monster model 
no”! Forry had marked up file issue with exhorta- kits. . . fiiat was all part of it. 
tions like “Go, Joe, Go!" and included a copy of Cin- 
ema 57. 1 walked on air the whole month. JD: Famous Monsters was certainly ttie right thing 

at the right moment for my generation, who discov- 
What do you remember about visiting Forry at ered they weren’t all alone in their monster-loving 
home? apartness, or geekdom, if you will. In addition to fos- 

JL: I remember visiting him when he was living on tering tiie care and feeding of file classic movie 

Olympic Boulevard in this apartment house with his monstem. Famous Monsters educated us about film 

wife. Every single inch of that apartment was stuffed history in general, and introduced us to the actors 

witii movie memorabilia, posters, stills and props, and filmmakers of Hollywood’s golden era, including 
When he moved to Hollywood Hills into the Acker- silent films. So from all of us Monster Kids: thanks, 
mansion, my little brotiier actually helped him move. Uncle Forry! S 
There were also several people helping out who 
wore full Planet of the Apes costumes and makeup 
- I never figured them out. The thing you need to 

know about Rirry is that he’s generous to a fault - ^ ‘ 

literally. There are few people who have been more 
ripped off than he has. And yet he still opens his 

house to anyone who wants to come, and * 

on any given Saturday there 

could be 100 to 150 people ^ 

walking around unchaper- 

oned, just pilfering shit. I M 

still see things come up on 

eBay and at auction that ■■ 

were stolen from Forry's Til 

house. But he’s just that a 

kind of guy. His lack of ^ ^1 

Ip \ ^ 

mankind pretty 
remarkable and unique. 


What role d/d Famous 
Monsters play in 
fostering a genera- 
tion of “monster 
kids”? 


UNCIE FORRY. 


N m ASKED ME ID GONIRIDUIE TO THEID TESDIFIC fiDTRIDim ISSUE. 

I was a bit surprised. Whiie I enjoy the privilege of being Forry Ackerman’s best friend, i 
am not in the habit of venturing out from his shadow. My phiiosophy has been, “if it’s 
about Forry, it shouid be about Forry." In fact, I am such an effective lurker, this 6’4" 
Samoan guy achieves an amazing level of invisibility. So, while 1 am basking in the sunlight of this 
rare moment, let me share a bit of my Forry-story with you... 

Like many, I was a child of the ’60s growing up with dreams of Hollywood. I was born and raised 
in Hawaii, isolated from the movie magic I so craved. Forry and Jim Warren were my mentors; the 
pages of FWfed my creative appetite. When 1 moved to California in the '80s, I visited Uncle Forry. 
At the time he was dealing with the decline of his beloved wife Wendayne. He needed support and 
I needed to be there for him. He’s never understood this, but I feft I owed him. (I still do.) So I 
entered the Ackermansion with the intention of helping to keep the place up and I never left. Over 
the years, Forry has introduced me to many of my heroes, provided a world of constant encour- 
agement and creativity, and taught me incredible lessons of generosity of spirit and acceptance of 
all people. Sadly, he failed to teach me Esperanto. Shakatabulo! ("Chess table.") 

There are some things that I’m proud to have accomplished for Forry, too. I’ve surrounded him 
with loving friends always more interested in the man than the shjff around him. I’ve been a loyal 
and trustworthy friend and confidant. (Oh, the stories I could tell. . . but won’t, dammit!) I’ve liter- 
ally saved Forry’s life no less than three times. During his first major illness, I fought a gruelling 
battle to preserve a chunk of his collection for him - and WON! Forry still maintains and shares 
this collection at his Ackerminimansion for fans that visit. White Forry has often been ripped off and 
exploited, I’ve actually managed to generate income for him. I continue to look out for Ack and do 
my best to elevate his quality of life. 

Today, Forry and I still see each other daily. He’s sitting 25 feet away from me as 1 write this. He 
is older but never diminished in his mind and incredible wit. Fans still flock to thank him for “mak- 
ing their childhood." Me? I’m making the movies I dreamt about as that little boy in Hawaii. Forry 
performed his 112th cameo in my last feature, fled Vte/vef (redvelvetmovie.com), and will appear 
in my next. Wasted Space. It’s true that the Ackermonster won’t be around forever - but there’s 
still time to celebrate all that he’s meant to our lives, careers and dreams. Just call 323-MOON- 
FAN then stop by 451 1 Russell Ave., Los Angeles, California, 90027. Pull up a chair and listen to 
Forry’s legacy, our history, firsthand! Give me a nod if you see me. I’ll be that large shadow lurk- 
ing in the next room. % 


Tell me about the short-lived magazine you and 
Jim Warren published in 1964, Monster World. 

Well, time came when Famous Monsters was so 
successful that Jim decided that a companion mag- 
azine would sell twice as many copies. Monster 
World might as well have had said "Famous Mon- 
sters’ on the cover, though, as it was virtually the 
same articles. In the end, Jim felt that ttie monthly 
sales didn’t give him quite as much profit as he was 
used to, so we abandoned that one about eight 
issues in. 


So you were writing and editing Famous Mon- 
sters and Monster World at the same time? 

I was doing everything, but ! don’t rernember that it 
resulted in a lot of extra work. Besides, I was so 
interested in what I was doing, I didn’t mind spend- 
ing all my time on it 

After famous Monsters became a runaway hit, 
several companies launched pretenders to ffte 
throne, ineiudingWodd Famous Creatures, Mon- 
ster Parade and Monsters and Things. What did 


you think of your competition? 

I didn’t mind ttiem at all - 1 even bought them for my 
collection! But where many of the others were just 
doing this for money, i believe my magazine had a 
heart. It was concerned about the youngsters. My 
personality helped out too - I’ve heard people tell 
me “you made my childhood" so many times. 

The competition was never fierce? 

1 had one bad experience with a competitor. Early on 
in Famous Monsters history, there was this one guy, 
Ron Haydock, who would come around to my house 
to borrow everything he could. Then he worked as 
the editor of a rival magazine. Fantastic Monsters of 
the Films. That bothered me at the time, but their 
magazine didn’t last very long. About a decade later 
he was killed by a hit-and-run driver. 

Sometimes your generosity has been taken 
advantage of witii people stealing things from 
your collection. Do you have any regrets? 

My wife often queried me about ttiat. It’s upsetting, 
but 1 figured if fJiat was the price I had to pay to have 
ttie majority of fans enjoy these items that I’ve spent 
so long collecting, then it was worth it. 

Famous Monsters ’ ads for ffte Captain Company 
featured some of the first monster and sci-fi 
memorabilia that kids could buy and start to 
build their own collections with. How important 
was that to the whole cuihire of tire magazine? 
Those ads were considerably important, and the 
fans were thrilled at the chance to acquire certain 
memorabilia. I remember that once I was walking 
down ftie aisle of a movie theater and saw Sammy 
Davis Jr. coming the other way. He ran up and put 
his arm around me and called his wife over and 
said, “This is Mr. Ackerman; he’s the editor of 
Famous Monsters magazine! i read every issue and 
bought all the things they had for sale in ttie back of 
the magazine." 

Anotiier vital aspect of the magazine was Basil 
Gogos’ striking cover paintings. 

They were wonderful, wonderful. Basil was bom to 
create those covers. My favourite ones were his 
painting of King Kong and the portrait he did for the 
Boris Karloff memorial issue. Istill have some in my 
collection - in fact, right now I’m looking at a paint- 
ing Basil did of Peter Lorre in Mad Love. 

Your commitment to your readers was nothing 
short of extraordinary. In 1964, you organized a 
road tour to meet many of your fans. What made 
you want to do h? 

Well, it was spurred on by letters I got from readers 
who wanted to meet me. 1 got over 1300 letters 
from boys and girls across the country. Basically, it 
started as an 8700-mile road trip from Burbank. 
California to the 1964 World Fantasy Convention in 
New York City, during which my wife and I criss- 
crossed the country to visit as many kids as t possi- 
bly could. And when I arrived in each place, it was 
often like I’d never left home - there were horror 
movie stills tacked up on the walls and books and 
magazines all over the place. 
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Did any parents Wat you met on We trip express 
concerns about We content of Famous Mon- 
sters? 

No, I never had any complaints. In fact, I remember 
that one pair of parents said how grateful they were 
for the magazine, since they didn't think their kid 
was ever going to read. But since their son started 
reading Famous Monsters, he was going to the 
library and getting books by Edgar Allan Poe and 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, and even ^writing stories on 
his own. 

What are some of your favourite memories from 
We trip? 

Along the line we had many exciting adventures. In 
Dayton, Ohio we had fans holding up a sign that 
s^d, “Welcome Mr. and Mrs. Monster.” Another had 
a movie screening set up for us. We arrived at about 
two o’clock in the morning, and they started show- 
ing The Phantom of the Operawith Lon Chaney. Well, 
my wife was very tired from driving and was fighting 
to keep awake. One of the boys brought her a cup of 
tea, but she still fell asleep just as they were taking 
the Phantom's mask off. She spilled the hot tea all 
over her lap, and let out a scream - probably the 
greatest scream that Chaney ever got. 

Was your wife always supportive of your 
endeavours? 

She went right along with everything, she was a fan 
of science fiction and horror too. She even wrote an 
article for famous Monsters once. She was a lan- 
guages teacher, and she told me that one day one of 
her students came up to her with a copy of the mag- 
azine and excitedly asked if it was realty her that 
wrote it. 

SomeWing many people might not know about 
you is Wat you used to be a nudist Is Wat right? 
Yes it is! For five years my wife and 1 went to a nud- 
ist colony. What happened was that I was Inter- 
viewed by a husband and wife who were spokes- 
people for nudism at the time, and they wanted to 
know what science fiction writers’ attitudes were on 


nudism. Well, I never thought 
about it personally, but ! start- 
ed considering the topic. They 
told me that if we were ever 
interested, that they’d be 
happy to have us come along 
with them to a colony. So we 
did, and liked it very much. 
Eventually though, we just 
lost interest. 

Now, were you working as 
a literary agent We whole 
time you were involved 
wiW the magazine? 
Actually, I still am - ! repre- 
sent 200 authors of science 
fiction and fantasy, such as A. 
E. van Vogt, lb Melchior and 
Jack Williamson. In the past, I 
also represented Ray Brad- 
bury's earliest works and I 
was even Ed Wood’s “illiter- 
ary" agent. 


Forry Fans: FM readers greet their favourite Uncle in 1964. 


I take it you didn’t care much for Ed’s vwiting. 
No, it was rather childish. He was writing mostly 
short stories for men’s magazines at the time, and he 
would never spell the same word twice in the same 
way. He would call me at two o'clock in the morning, 
drunk. •' 

Is Were any truW to We tale Wat Stephen King 
submitted his first story to Famous Monsters? 
Stephen King sent me his first story when he was a 
teenager. It was actually intended for Spaceman 
magazine, which was a science fiction spin-off of 
Famous Monsters that t also edited, like Monster 
World. After he sent it in, however, the magazine 
stopped coming out, so it was never actually pub- 
lished. 

Famous Monsters held two conventions in New 
' York in the 1970s. Were Were many fan conven- 
tions back Wen? 


I don’t tiiink there were any other horror conventions 
at all, just ^e annual world science fiction conven- 
tions. A number of ceiebrifies attended, Peter Cush- 
ing and Ingrid Pitt were there. It was mostly guests 
from Hammer, because at die time Hammer had said 
they wanted to produce a film adaptation of Vam- 
pirella. There was also a masked ball, where people 
came dressed up as the Bride of Frankenstein and 
the Werewolf of London and so on. 

Could you tell me a little bit about why you ended 
your involvement wiW the magazine? 

That’s something i’d rather not relive; it makes me 
too sad. The first time, it ended primarily because 
Continued on page 28... 


BASH WAS BORN TO CREATE 
HOSE COVERS. MY FAVOURITE 
NE$ WERE HIS PAINTING OF KING 
(ONG AND THE PORTRAIT HE DU) 
FOR THE BORIS KARLOFF 
MEMORIAL ISSUE. JV 





former latter-day Famous Monsters magazine publisher Ray Ferry (who acquired 
the publication from James Warren - a long story, detailed online at Wikipedia), in 
2002 Forry moved out of the sixteen-room Ackermansion into the smaller, more 
manageable Ackerminimansion, where he resides now with caretaker Joe Moe 
(see sidebar, p.24). 

Although turning 92 this year, Forry still keeps this modest home open to those 
who wish to stop by and spend a lazy Saturday afternoon entertained by his anec- 
dotes and reminisces. It is through those personal memories that Boris Karloff, Bela 
Lugosi, Lon Chaney, Vincent Price, Peter Cushing and all are alive and well and, yes, 
living in Horrorwood, Karloffornia. And it is there as well, though many of the props 
and paintings are gone, that the last Famous Monster still thrives. 

But let’s go back to the Ackermansion of the mid-’90s to reveal what Forry’s 
domain was like in its heyday, . , 

See that house on the hill? The one looming over the parched landscape of Hol- 
lywood? Last night the Santa Ana winds, the Devil winds, blew in and cleared the 
smog from the LA basin. Today, everything from the dry grass waiting to erupt into 
flame to the gangly palm trees flanking Sunset Boulevard appears unreal. Like 
props for a film. The house on the hill looks unreal, too. But perhaps “unreal” isn’t 
quite right. "Fantastic" fits this place better. This is the house that has been the Ack- 
ermansion since 1958, 

To visit the Ackermansion, which one can do free of charge and uninvited on any 
given Saturday afternoon, one must pass the gauntlet of puns and sight gags that 
made Forry endearing to parents who otherwise might have found his world of 
often grotesque oddities too extreme for Junior. 

Outside the house, the license plate on an aging Cadillac reads “SCI FI." The mat 


■ H my West Coast conquest was always the Ackermansion. Madly flipping 
through the pages of every new FM, 1 never failed to pause and sigh when I came to the 
photo spreads of Forry in his home, beaming next to Vincent Price and the Metropolis 
robot, or sharing tea with Boris Karloff and his wife. What truly blew my mind was the 
amount of photos of young FM readers such as myself to whom Forry would endlessly 
play host and storyteller in his monster museum. All you had to do, Uncle Forry would 
tell us. was simply show up and ring his bell! 

To confirm his guileless, Santa Claus nature, Forry actually published his home 
address on Glendower Drive, as well as his unforgettable personal phone number: 21 3- 
MOONFAN. (All these years later, other than the area code, now 323, it still hasn’t 
changed!) In ’82, at eighteen years of age, I finally gathered the nerve to call the num- 
ber. I was at NYU film school chasing my dreams; I had just met my first horror celebri- 
ty, Jonathan Frid (Barnabas Collins himself), at a Dark Shadows convention, and, being 
that it was his visage that graced my first FM. I figured to myself, "Why stop there?" So 
. I picked up the phone and dialed Forry. The voice on the other end was warm and friend- 
ly, and before 1 knew it, I had invited myself to California and the Ackermansion. 

That trip, my first outside of New Jersey, changed my life. There is no doubt in my 
mind that where I am today is a direct result of growing up Forry. For over 26 years since 
our first encounter, we have remained friends, surrogate relatives, and - now that I live 
in LA - neighbours. He is ingrained in my soul - and yet I know I am only one of many 
/ who can honestly say the same. 

After a health scare a few years back and an infamous legal battle in 2002 against 





UNCIE FORRY BEK THi Tlf 101 IREASUiES »FD S*K 
FROM HIS (HUECTION IF eODEUII WERE COMHG TO STOMP U. 


Well, I would go right after the October 1926. 
issue of Amazing Stories, since basically that’s 
what started my entire collection, 


2 And I would go after the first edition - 100 
years old - of Dracula, signed not only by the 
author, Bram Stoker, but by Bela Lugosi, Christo- 
pher Lee, John Carradine and Frank Langella. 


3 And then the special edition out of 250 editions 
of Frankenstein that I have, where they 
changed the child to “The Man Demon,” and in 
which I have the autograph of that teenager Mary 
Shelley who wrote the story, as well as a leaf from 
her garden in Switzerland, and another leaf from 
atop her tomb in England. 


Horrorweird Karloffomia: A prop from Earth vs. the Flying 

Saucers and the spaceship from the original War of the Worlds, (inset) various 

monster masks, including one from The Mole People, (below) a bust from The Portrait of Dorian Gray. 

(opposite) Forty's famous Cadillac and a display of makeup heads created (by William Tuttle) for multiple 

roles played by Tony Randall in The Seven Faces of Dr. Lao. 


at the secret side entrance welcomes you to “Horrorweird, Karloffomia." You ring the doorbell and a famil- 
iar Transylvanian drawl answers with hambone theatricality, “Who dare disturb the sleep... of the vampire?!’’ 

Once inside, greeted by Forry, you realize that the man has met more movie monsters than even Abbott 
and Costello. The evidence is scattered about as you explore. Here, Ackerman has lovingly (and non-dis- 
criminately, one might add) collected the remnants of filmdom’s most fantastic creature features. There in 
the corner luiits the robot from Metropolis (a film Forry now proudly confesses he’s seen nearly 1 00 times). 
Move to the right and you’re liable to knock over one of the 7 Feces of Dr. Lao. And don’t you dare step on 
that metallic Frisbee - it just might be the Martian spaceship from War of the Worlds. 

Making your way through the large house, you’ll also come across a top hat worn by Lon Chaney Sr, the 
famously damaged Capital Dome prop from Earth vs, the Flying Saucers, a Metaluna Mutant head from This 
/s/antf fart/j and Bela Lugosi's cape from Dracu/a. 

As you feast your eyes, Forry will fill your ears with even more genre tidbits. Mention Peter Lorre and he’ll* 
irrstantly recite the poem he wrote upon the actor’s death. Throw out a question regarding Ray Harryhausen 
and his discourse on stop-motion animation could fuel a research paper. But deviate from the standard pat- 
ter, or talk about anything beyond the realm of fantasy and horror, and Forry simply doesn’t know what to 
say. 

Perhaps this is to be expected. In a very practical way, Ackerman is as much a part of his collection as 
he is carefaker to it. His entire being embodies the yellowed newsprint on which Famous Monsters was 
printed, a story rooted in the days when movies didn’t even speak, let alone blast mind-numbing explosions 
ofTHX stereo in Dolby Surround. 

It can be said a journey through the Ackermansion is truly a one-way trip into the Twilight Zone. The tour 
includes the entire house, even Forry’s bedroom, where posters of Madonna play peek-a-boo with Vam- 
pirella. (Downstairs in the foyer, however, stands a tender shrine to Forry’s true eternal sweetheart, his 
beloved late wife Wendayne.) These items serve to testify tiiat, yes. Uncle Forry really is human - as does 
the box of Pop Tarts in the kitchen, atop which now rest Count Yorga’s priceless fangs. 

Okay, the house may not be in order. Maybe the paint is peeling off that original Basil Gogos painting of 
Peter Cushing. Perhaps it is hard to imagine that lump of blackened foam once was King Kong. But listen 
now to Forry speak, filled with boyish zeal, and just as Doctor Frankenstein breathed new life iijto 
cold flesh, you can hear once more that giant ape’s heart beat its final gasp atop the 
Empire State Building. 

Then it hits you. This is not a haunted house, this is an orphanage. Science 
fiction, fantasy, horror - when all is said and done, the denizens that inhabit 
these genres have always been the bastard children of Hollywood, swept •• 

aside in favour of more "prestigious,’’ “serious’’ siblings. And just like any ^ 

orphan, they needed someone to care for them. ^ ^ 

Enter Forry. Forry saved the Creature from the Black Lagoon from being ^ ^ 

thrown out like a used Halloween costume. The Thing from Another World 
had no place to go, now he has more room than Forty himself. Hooray for 
Hollywood? Not a chance. Thanks to Forrest J Ackerman’s compassion, 
vision and sanctuaries, forgotten monsters and tlieir kindred fans always \ '• . 

have a place to call home. ® V \ . 


|i I'd go for an autographed photo where I asked 
^ Bela Lugosi for the only time in his life to sign 
his name “Count Dracula.” 


And then the last autograph, which he desig- 
nated as such, ever signed by Vincent Price. 


Certainly the Metropolis robot. Yeah. 


Oh, I think I’d try to grab the complete set I 
have of Famous Monsters of Filmland maga- 
zine. 


8 Anything I have of Lon Chaney, Sr. At one time I 
put together a collection of 1000 photographs 
of him, so I would grab those. I also had his origi- 
nal makeup kit. but the Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry came after me. As I recall, I had gotten it quite 
legitimately but they didn’t have any record of it, 
so they insisted on me giving it back. 


But I do have his fangs and top hat from Lon- 
don After Midnight, so I would grab those. 


Of course my Dracula ring from Bela, but I 
wouldn’t have to grab that. I never take it off! 


Tim Sullivan is the director of 2001 Maniacs and Driftwood. 
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I F you WERI A FAN OF WARREU PUOLIOATIDItS; 

in the ’60s and '70s, then you know that 
Forry wasn’t the company’s only "Uncle.” 
gangly, fictional ghoul known as Uncle* 
Creepy was the pun-tongued horror host of.^ 
Creepy, the black and white comic -book full of 
morbid EC Comics-style morality tales. Launched ; 
in 1 964 - in a magazine-style format in order to ‘ 
skirt the censorship of the Comics Code Authori - 1 
ty - each bi-monthly issue (later nine volumes ; 
per year) saw unscrupulous humans punished in 
often hideous ways by a variety of monsters, . 

ghosts, curses and as 
much plot-twisting: 
irony as possible. • 
Cleaned up and 
reprinted on crisp 
white pages, the first 
five issues are now 
available in hardcov- 
er from Dark Horse 
Archives. The gor- 
geous colour covers 
(#1 by Jack Davis^' 
#2-5 by Frank 
Frazetta) and origi- 
nal Captain Co. ads for horror movie reels, mon- 
ster decals and various plastic doodads are 
intact - all of it prefaced by an informative, gush- 
ing intro by Warren Publishing expert Jon B. 
Cooke. 

The first five issues offer a banquet of carnage 
and comeuppance. Werewolves appear in a vari- 
ety of time periods, you never know who might 
turn out to be a vampire in the final panel, and 
rest assured that anyone killed unjustly will 
return as a rotting monstrosity to exact slimy 
revenge. Adaptations of Lovecraft and Stoker 
also appear, and the writers (including Archie 
Goodwin, Larry Engleheart and Russ Jones) 
occasionally flexed their sci-fi muscles, featuring 
stories about the moon or robots (namely the 
achingly didactic multi-part saga of Adam Link). 

The eight-page morality tale formula gets pre- 
dictable, and sometimes includes a laughable 
amount of awkward exposition. But when these 
guys were on, they were ON. Tales such as “Wel- 
come Stranger,” for example, display dynamic 
panels (courtesy Al Williamson) and a satisfying- 
ly morbid twist (penned by Archie Goodwin). 

The lush monochromatic art and those 
Frazetta covers are reason alone to pick up this 
fimt (of hopefully many) Creepy collections, how- 
ever. As Uncle Creepy himself might say, “You’ll 
be dying to wrap your claws around this terrify- 
ing tome!" 

Dave Alexander 
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You cranked out almost 200 issues of. Famous 
Monsters, but you neversuccessfully 
respected science ficUon author in your own 
right Why is tiiis^ 

I feel like nobody really took me seriously as a sci 
ence fiction writer. I’ve had about 50 stories pub- 
lished, but none of them ever got great reviews. The 
most famous one I did was called “Cosmic Report 
Card: Earth” which was simply one letter in the 
alphabet - an “F." I sold it for S100, and it was 


Uncle Ferry poses with Vampirella, and (above) his 
; semi-auMiographical book about Famous Monsters. 


Jim was sick. Later, Ray Ferry 
tried to sue me for $25 miliion, 
claiming I was somehow mak- 
ing life miserable for him, but 
really it was the other way 
around. One time when we 
were having dinner together in 
public, Ray said to me, “I hope 
you realize how lucky you are 
to have me as your publisher. 
Otherwise today you’d be sell- 
ing newspapers." I couldn’t 
believe that was what my 
publisher thought of me. We 
stopped working together 
soon after that 


in die ongoing dogfight over the magazine’s 
trademark, another party has allegedly secured 
the rights and launched a Famous Monsters of 
Filmland bfog. Are you aware of it at all? 

I haven't seen it and i haven’t received any requests 
to write anything. Besides, it doesn’t interest me 
much if you can’t hold it in your hands. 


Naturally, diings have changed quite a bit in sci- 
ence hciion and horror in the last 50 years. Do 
you still keep up with the genre? 

I’m still a fan of horror films, but not gore films. 
Since I broke my hip. I’m kind of a semi-invalid, i just 
graduated from walking with a walker to walking 
with a cane, so it’s tough for me to see new films. 
But I have a DVD player, which is a wonderful way to 
watch my favourites. Recently I watched Some- 
where in Time, The Time Machine and The Great 
GabbowWo Erich von Stroheim. 


You've spent the majority of your career com- 
menting on monster movies and sci-fi films. 
Have you ever wanted to make a movie your- 
self? 

Yes, but it just never happened. Charles Beaumont, 
who was a client of mine, and I came up with an 
idea about a superhero character. We actually 
worked up a script for that, but it was never pro- 
duced. I’ve had cameos in lots of films, but I never 
got a proper starring role. In the 1960s, producer 
Alex Gordon was on the verge of remaking The 
GhoulwWh Boris Karloff playing his original part, and 
he was going to cast me as his servant Laing, which 
had originally been played by Ernest Thesiger. It 
would have been my biggest triumph, but unfortu- 
nately Boris died before production began. 


reprinted five times for the 
same sum. ' 


Evensbll, Famous Monsters 
has had an undeniable 
impact on genre filmmak- 
ing. Many current heavy- 
weights including Steven 
Spielberg, George Lucas, 
John Landis, Joe Dante, 
Stephen King and Rick 
Baker credit your magazine 
as having encouraged 
them. 

Never in my wildest dreams 
did I think it would inspire a 
whole generation to appreci- 
ate imagimovies or to become directors, writers and 
makeup artists themselves. But I’ve been told many 
times, “I wouldn’t be a director or actor today if I 
hadn’t been inspired by Famous Monsters." It’s very 
gratifying. 


Looking back on Famous Monsters, what do you 
think die magazine will be remembered for in 
another 50 years? 

! really just wanted to keep alive the legends of the 
past through frie magazine. The world isn’t exactly 
beating down doors to preserve the memories of Lon 
Chaney and Bela Lugosi. 1 feel fate has put Famous 
Monsters in a position to guarantee that these great 
icons will not be forgotten. 


What's the most important thing any monster 
magazine publisher needs to know to be a suc- 
cess? 

The most important thing is to have an editor who is 
sincerely interested in and enjoys the subject matter. 
Someone who is not in it just to make a salary or 
make money, but someone who fondly recalls the 
genre. Personally, science fiction and horror still teke 
me back to my childhood love of the genre - and 
that was a long time ago! % 



TIE Sl% WIZARD BEHIND THE BAD BEASTS IN 


azines oti the rack was like a gold miner stumbling upon not Just the motherlode, but 
The Holy Graill No more sleepless nights snapping photos of monsters off the TV 
screen. Famous Monsters had photos of every monster from every monster movie 
ever made, behind-the-scenes stills of guys who actually created monsters, like Lon 
Chaney Sr. - The Man of a Thousand Faces - revealing his box of miracles, and Paul 
Blaisdell wearing his full-body She-Creature suiti 

Holding my very first FM, I discovered the ad for Famous Monsters back issues; two 
pages showing stamp-sized pictures of the most amazing cover art I’d ever seen. 
Monster portraits by Basil Gogos so beautifully rendered, to call them monster mas- 
terpieces would be an understatement. And Jeeezzzooo! The Famous Monsters do- 
it-yourself Monster Makeup Handbook! Simply put, I thought I died and went to Mon- 
ster Maker Heaven. Everything “monster” a young monster maker could want was in 
Famous Monsters: an endless supply of monster research, Don Post monster masks 
and 8mm Castle films - our generation’s answer to monster movies on DVD. Imag- 
ine: twelve minutes of actual footage from real fright flicks, which meant we could 
finally freeze-frame and study James Arness, The Thing from Another World, getting 
electrocuted down to a munchkin-sized menace, but risked burning the film by way 
of an overheated 8mm projector bulb to do so, which unfortunately it did happen. 

Hell, Famous Monsters' mail order offered everything from a real, live “Plant that 
actually eats insects and bits of meat!” to Vampirella, Warren Publishing's own ver- 
sion of Playboy magazine for kids! Well, that was it. My mind was made up: “If you 
want to make monsters, you’ve gotta get ALL the issues of Famous Monsters of Film- 
land and ALL the other monstrous treasures it has to offer.” 

When I was a kid, you could say I worked for Forrest J Ackerman and Famous Mon- 
sters. I scoured the neighbourhood, collecting hundreds of pop bottles, mowed lawns, 
painted fences, got a paper route. But nobody made me do it. I axed tot it! And do I 
really think we had it worse than kids have it today? HELL NO! if us kids need mon- 
ster photos now, it’s still work... we just Google ’em! % 


I has heard their parents say. “When I was a kid...” - that classic introduc- 
tion to stories of hardships endured that’s used to impress upon offspring 
how easy they have it today. Like when I was five, I asked my father, “Where can 
I get a monster?” He answered, “When I was a kid, we didn't have toilets, we 
walked through snow in fire middle of the night to use the outhouse! We didn’t 
have plumbing! We pumped water out of a well into a bucket! HOT WATER?! We 
built a fire and boiled it! Milk? We milked cows! Bread? We baked it! Meat? We 
butchered it! If you want a monster. . . MAKE ONE!” 

When I was a kid, figuring out how to make a monster was W.O.R.K. We did- 
n’t have access to thousands of horror movies on DVD, like kids have today. We 
had to read the whole damn TV Guide, mark the calendar, fake going to sleep, 
force ourselves to stay awake watching file glow-in-the-dark hands of a wind- 
up alarm clock slowly counting down the wee hours, then sneak into the living 
room and fire up the TV v\6thout waking our parents. It was like disarming a 
bomb! If we wanted to get a good look at a monster - like Lon Chaney Jr. trans- 
forming into The Wolfman - we couldn’t “freeze-frame” like kids can today. We 
sat in front of the TV, waited for just the right moment and snapped pictures like 
mad, using an "Instamatic” film camera. Then we had to wait weeks for the film 
to get developed at the drugstore, only to find that maybe two or three pictures 
out of a roll of twenty were worth a damn! If we fell asleep and missed that mon- 
ster movie, we had to wait a whole half-year or more before any particular crea- 
ture feature might show again! But that was the only way to get photos of mon- 
sters. That is, until we discovered Famous Monsters of Rlmland'. “The most 
Incredible collection of horror photos ever seen In one magazine!” 

When I was a kid, I decided to become a monster maker at five years of age. 
So finding issue #61 , at the ripe old age of eleven, hidden behind the other mag- 
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EUEMmUE’S RESIDENT T.l MAXES A COMPREHENSIVE 
UST OF VITAL CINEMATIC ATROCITIES EVERY HARDCORE HORROR 
FAN NEEDS TO SEE. 


GORE-MET’S 


ESSENTIA 


G RA.PHIC L'r-CTONSOFBODfl/' -OUTON 
have been a staple of the horror genre since H.G. Lewis swapped 
boobs for butcher scraps in his 1963 exploitation landmark Blood 
Feast. By the end of the decade, even major studio pictures were legitimizing 
onscreen violence and, in the case of Bonnie and Clyde (1 967) and The Wild 
Bunch (1969), getting Oscar attention in the prxess. 

In the 70s, producers of horror, exploitation and pornographic films waged 
a seemingly endless battle with the Motion Picture Association of America, or 
MPAA, the self-regulated film ratings board formed by the major Hollywood 
studios. Movies that did not play by the rules - set up to protect the interests 
of the majors - were given adult ratings that severely limited the theatrical 
markets they could play in. To spurn the MPAA was tantamount to commer- 
cial suicide. 

The MPAA’s death grip on the film industry was significantly loosened by 
the home video boom of the ’80s, though. As that industry was essentially 
unregulated beyond existing obscenity laws, a financially viable form of dis- 
tribution was opened up to low-budget and foreign films, and gore movies 
flourished. American horror magazine Fangorla launched an influential peri- 
odical called Gorezone that catered exclusively to this market and gave a 
name to the type of horror fan who revelled in increasingly complex displays 
of bloody special effects: the gorehound. 

The following list is a chronological compilation of notorious, legendary, 
landmark and obscure gore films from the last 45 years, informed by almost 
three decades of wallowing in the video muck. I am a gorehound, and these 
are my picks. 
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I miifll ... 

In this sexy Mexican shocker, a famed 
doctor transplants the heart of a gorilla into his 
terminally ill son. The son survives the operation 
only to be transformed into a wild man-ape who 
flees into the night to rip the tops off hapless Lati- 
na babes. Requisite wrestling action comes cour- 
tesy of a subplot involving female luchadores. The 
clumsily edited but effective gore highlights 
include a gnarly eye gouging, a 
beheading and a nasty scalping. 


quickly infected. Machete mayhem ensues. This 
was the first film to receive the adult “X” rating for 
violence, which, while tame by today’s standards, 
still packs a punch. 


The thirteen murders committed on 
the shores of a tranquil Mediterranean bay in 
Mario Bava’s blackly comic body count classic, 
particularly a hatchet-in-the-face and 
an in-coitus couple impalement, would 
inspire the homicidal hijinks of a certain 
hockey-masked slasher icon. 


A coven of Satan-wor- 
shipping hippies drift into in a small 
town and start harassing the locals.' 

After they assault his sister and dose 
his grandfather with LSD, a young 
boy injects blood from a rabid dog 
into meat pies and sells them to the hippies, who 
soon tjm into homicidal maniacs. A construction 
crew rolls in to run the hippies out of town and is 


In this passed-over paean 
to psychopathy, a portly paranoiac pro- 
tects her pantry with a meat cleaver. 
When the putrescence from the piled-up 
cadavers gets too pungent, she comes up with a 
culinary solution to her problem. The sequel, Crazy 
Fat EUiel 2 {1 987), Is spectacularly awful. 


Struggling off-Broadway impresario 
Sardu and his diminutive sidekick Ralphus 
mount a Grand Guignol-type stage show in 
which they sadistically torture women. Their 
performances are convincing because they’re 
actually abusing slaves they keep in a cage in 
the basement of the theatre. Scenes featuring 
ass darts and brain-shakes are so distasteful 
even distributor Lloyd Kaufman distances him- 
self from the movie. 


JWI 1 ! Due to a history of small distribution, 
no other film on this list carries the cult cachet of 
this one. An angry ex-con filmmaker (played by 
director Roger Watkins), turns to making snuff 
because “nobody is interested in sex anymore.” 
Not much remarkable happens beyond a grue- 
some disembowelment set piece and a scene 
featuring a man forced to fellate a severed deer’s 
hoof, but Watkins nevertheless crafts a com- 


li ' 

I Galore: Mario Bava's A Bay of Blood, and 
p fbelow) H.G. Lewis' seminal gore flick Blood Feast 





IQC7 BLOOD FEAST 

I ^ U W There is no definitive “first gore fiim." The use of gory speciai effects to shock 
viewers goes back at ieast as far as Luis Bunuei and Saivador Dali’s Un chienAndalou (1929), 
in which a woman’s eyebaii is siiced open with a straight razor in ciose-up. Depictions of 
decapitations and disemboweiment in The Monster of Piedras Blancas 
(1 959) and J/go/ct/(1960) aiso predate similar scenes in Lewis' film. How- 
ever, it can be said that this campy and surprisingly bioody slasher is the 
first significant gore film. The plot, in which a twitchy Egyptian caterer col- 
lects body parts from nubile young women for a special cannibalistic feast 
that will resurrect the ancient goddess Ishtar, is a modem horror template 
that resonates in such films as The Texas Chainsaw Massacre (1974), 

Halloween (1 978) and Maniac (1 980). And it certainly delivers the gore- 
ceries: tongues are cut out, brains are removed and limbs are amputat- 
ed. Delicious! 




■ ‘ '■ Ttiis is the arBsBc pinnacle of the much-loathed Italian 
cannibal cycle of the ’70s and one of the most controversial exploita- 
tion films ever made. {Director Ruggero Deodato went to court over 
this film and it essentially ruined his career.) It's also powerful to the 
point of brilliance and still relevant In the film, a university professor 
searches the Green Inferno for a group of missing documentary film- 
makers. He discovers their remains and recovers their footege, in 
which they are seen staging atrocities for their 
cameras before the natives they exploit exact a 
gruesome revenge. It intends to condemn the 
dishonest of the Italian mondo films, and by 
proxy, the power of media spin. But by show- 
ing animals killed in order to enhance the illu- 
Sion of reality in the human violence in the 
film, its also dishonest Regardless, the scene 
featuring a woman impaled on a pole remctins 
an iconic modem horror movie image. 
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pelling and scuzzy cinema verite sex 
’n’ death netherworld inspired in part 
by the crimes of the Manson family. 

1071 

I T # if- 

lift U* This highly influential and 
duplicitous rip-off of Mondo Cane by 
pseudonymous director Conan Le Cilaire 
utilizes genuine autopsy, surgery and 
newsreel footage to bolster lengthy 
faked set pieces. No monkeys, animal 
control officers or Death Row inmates 
were harmed in the making of this film. 
(See p.124 for more on Face of Death.) 

f V When his fiancee dies as a 
result of voodoo practiced by his pos- 
sessive and greedy housekeeper, a 
wealthy amateur taxidermist digs up her 
corpse and stuffs it like a game bird. 
While she slowly rots in his bed, he 
picks up women and kiils them, dispos- 
ing of their bodies with the aid of his 
conniving servant. This particularly sick 
film has an embalming scene so realis- 
tic that director Joe D’Amato was 
accused of using real human bodies! 


I > A gale to hell is opened 
when a priest commits suicide; as a 
result, the small town of Dunwich is 
plagued by maggot storms 
and teleporting zombies. 

Christopher George invest!- 
gates. Lucio Fulci’s break- 
out smash hit Zombie 
(1 979) contains the defining « ^ 
spaghetti splatter moment, , . 
in which Olga Karlatos’ eye- 
ball bursts all over a splin- 
tered board. This follow-up 
trumps it with two: Daniela 
Doria vomiting up her intestinal tract 
and John Morghen getting his noggin 
ventilated by a wood lathe. 


T . ■ ** 

An abandoned ship incu- 
bating alien pods full of goo that cause 
people to explode in slow motion on 
contact drifts into New York harbour, 
sparking an investigation that leads a 
sexy army officer, a detective and an 
alcoholic ex-astronaut into the South 
American jungle. Crappy rubber 
Cyclops for the win! 

- s 

^ In the performance of his 
career, veteran character actor Joe 
Spinel! portrays a conflicted serial 
killer who stalks and slashes women 


In New York City and uses their scalps 
to decorate mannequins in his dingy 
apartment. This 42nd Street classic 
features a famous scene in which 
special effects artist Tom Savini blows 
his own head off. 

- 

J ” * 

A university professor 
takes an anthropology class into the 
mountains to search for the mythical 
Bigfoot. Campfire tales of deadly 
Sasquatch encounters are recounted 
in flashback, including a motorcyclist 
with a weak bladder who gets his dick 
ripped off! A sordid back story 
presages a bloody climax in which 
Bigfoot whips people with loops of 
their own intestines! 

t;»r} 

An orderly caught eating 
the heart of a deceased patient in a 
New York hospital leaps out a window 
to his death. An investigation leads a 
doctor (tan McCulloch) and his comely 
sidekicks to a remote tropical island 
where a mad doctor’s experiments are 
turning members of a local cannibal 
tribe into zombies. Better known as Dr. 
Butcher, M.D.. this infinitely entertain- 
ing Zombie rip-off includes a right- 
eous gag in which a zombie’s head is 
mashed with an outboard 
motor! 


Members of a 
wealthy family gather in a 
* Scottish castle for a reunion 
and are menaced by mouldy 
zombies hiding in the base- 
ment. Among the frequent gory 
highlights are an interminable 
scythe decapitation and a woman get- 
ting a nipple chewed off, but the real 
attraction is the 27-year-old man with 
a growth disorder playing a twelve- 
year-old boy! Of all the Italian gut- 
munchers that tried to cash in on the 
international success of Zombie, this is 
easily the most amusing. 


1^' A schizophrenic serial 
killer plagued by nightmares is 
released from psychiatric care as part 
of a research project and soon begins 
killing anew, targeting a family 
halfway across the country. A first-rate 
turn by Baird Stafford as the psycho 
and a climactic double axe murder 
makes this one of the most disturbing 
films of the ’80s slasher cycle. 






SEEDING OF A GHOST 


Shaw Brothers Studios is best known for its martial arts films, which have overshadowed 
a strong stable of horror films. This unheralded pre-Cat III masterpiece of Hong Kong genre cinema has 
a typically melodramatic plot concerning a woman cheating on her taxi driver hus- 
band with a wealthy, philandering gambler. After a falling out with her lover leaves 
her stranded on the side of a country road, she’s attacked and raped by a pair of 
young miscreants and plunges to her death. Her distraught husband seeks 
revenge on her lover with ftie aid of a ghoulish sorcerer he once ran over with his 
cab! They dig up her withered corpse, and in a black magic ritual, impregnate it 
with the seed of her rapist. Simultaneously, the lover's wife becomes pregnant and 
gives premature birth during a family gathering to a tentacle monster that imme- 
diately attacks everyone in the film’s climactic btoodbatti. 


1 

An anthropology student working on 
a doctoral dissertation that disproves ritual can- 
nibalism takes her brother and a slutty friend on 
an expedition into the Columbian jungle, where 
they encounter a pair of drug dealers on the run 
from a vengeful tribe of natives. Penises are cut 
off, a woman is hung by her breasts and brains 
are eaten fresh out of the skull. Umberto Lenzi’s 
third entry in the decidedly crass cannibal sub- 
genre he unwittingly birthed with Man from Deep 
River (1972) is both the sleaziest and the last 
true example. 


Duane and his hideously deformed 
conjoined twin Belial move into a skid row hotel 
in New York City and take bloody revenge on the 
veterinarians who surgically separated them. 
Hilarity ensues when a face is ripped off, a head 
is rammed into a drawer full of surgical imple- 
ments and a corpse is defiled. Director Frank 
Henenlotter’s other grubby urban NYC splatter 
classics include Brain Damage (1988) and 
F^a^ke^hool<er(^990). 


IQin 

iwWC Forty years after the prologue, in 
which a young boy bashes his abusive mother’s 
face in with an axe and hastily hacks up her 
remains, a chainsaw-wielding maniac carves up 
co-ed cuties on a college campus. Christopher 
George investigates. It features plenty of amputat- 
ed appendages, industrial arterial spray, cut-up 
cadavers, distasteful dialogue, ridiculous red her- 
rings and a jaw-dropping climax that redefines 
“bust a nut.” Is that a chainsaw in your coat or are 
you just happy to see me? (See p.1 00 for more on 
the film.) 


1Q|1 

lilW.'iJ A monster kid relies on his knowl- 
edge of classic horror films to stop an invasion of 
flesh-eating parasites from outer space in this 
science fiction 


The two best episodes of this legendary series of 
Japanese splatter films are those directed by 
series creator Hideshi Hino. In the first, a dement- 
samurai drugs and methodi- 
cally dismembers a woman kid- 
napped off the street, which so 
freaked out actor Charlie Sheen 
(who saw it at a party) that he 
called the FBI to report a snuff 
film! Hino’s second episode, 
easily the best of the series, 
concerns a lonely painter who 
falls in love with a deathly ill mermaid he finds in 


films of the ’50s. This unsung classic includes ani- 
matronic creatures, an attack on a party of vege- 
tarian grannies and^everal textbook examples of 
the “bucket of blood” effect. 


liBIC tL 

I OOm In Romero’s third, best and bloodiest 
installment of his continuing Oearf series, a hand- 
ful of soldiers and scientists ensconced in a vast 
underground bunker conduct research on reani- 
mated corpses in an increasingly futile attempt to 
end the plague. Dwindling In numbers and unable 
to contact the outside world, they turn on each 
other while a zombie horde gathers above. Tom 
Savini, aided by Greg Nicotero and Howard Berg- 


er (who would later be the “N” and the “B” in KNB 
Effects), turn in some of the finest gore gags of 
their careers. “Choke on ’em!” 


■1 

A girl with a telepathic connection 
to the insect world is sent to a Swiss boarding 
school where a vicious killer is stalking and 
slashing students. She teams up with a world- 
famous entomologist and utilizes her gift to root 
out the murderer. Director Dario Argento essen- 
tially reworked his earlier masterpiece Suspiria, 
but with more varied forms of violent bodily vio- 
lation, a straight razor-wielding monkey, lots of 
icky bugs and a pool of rotting corpses. 
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the sewer under his house. He uses the rainbow- 
coloured discharge from her suppurating sores to 
paint her portrait before she dies. You’ll blubber 
into your barf! 


This was a notorious bootleg and 
trade list staple back in the days of under- 
ground tape trading. Infamous serial killer John 
Lucker awakens after years in a coma and 
immediately resumes his rampage, going after 
the only living survivor of his original killing 
spree. While biding his time, he kills a good- 
natured prostitute and has sex with her corpse 


■ wilt# This is the Gone with the Wind of 
myriad low-budget American zombie films that 
followed Pericles Lewnes’ Redneck Zombies 
(1987). A government-sanctioned Zombie 
Squad battles a cult which views the undead 
crisis as the will of God. The ambitious and 
hyper-gory effects include a nearly beheaded 
animatronic zombie who bites the fingers off a 
soldier, which when swallowed work their way 
out of the slit in its neck. 


drifter Henry Lee Lucas, who confessed to more 
than 300 murders after his arrest. Here, Michael 
Rooker portrays a remorseless killer with a 
twisted moral code who essentially obliterates 
anyone who wanders into -his purview. The last 
third of the film, which features a disturbing 
home invasion and gruesome bathtub dismem- 
berment scene, packs a stomach-churning wal- 
lop little diminished two decades later. 



The heinous medical experiments 


conducted during World War II by the biological 


warfare unit of the Japanese Army were firet 


- four weeks later! The scene in which he fon- serial killers were the real-life boogeymen of depicted graphically in this grisly coming-of-age 
dies and humps her slimy, blackened carcass ’80s. 'John McNaughton based his debut drama. Because everyone’s passage through 
predates similar bits in a certain German film... feature on the fearsome exploits of one-eyed Pi^derty should include witnessing intestinal tracts 
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expelled through assholes! For similar medical 
mayhem see Philosophy of a Knife (2007, RMi81). 


m 


Hi 


When his teeth are knocked out 
while watching a geek bite the head off a chick- 
en, a young boy grows up to becom'e a chicken- 
cluckin’ serial killer with a mouthful of metal 
dentures. Upon his paroie from 
prison, Luther chomps on an old 
lady’s throat and heads to the coun- 
try, where he hides in a farmhouse 
and stalks the Inhabitants. An instant 
must-see after the spread the film 
received in Gorezone. 




Ih prolific Spanish director Jess 
Franco’s best film, a wealthy plastic surgeon 
kidnaps pretty young women to use for skin 
grafts on his sister’s face, which was horribly 
disfigured in an acid attack by a disgruntled for- 
mer patient. When he kidnaps a famous model, 
her father sends a private detective to find her. 
Franco’s umpteenth sleazy riff on Georges Fran- 
ju’s Eyes Without a Face (1960) includes a stel- 
lar B-list cast, wince-inducing ocular trauma, 
surgical gore and power-tool violence. 


I ’’w w In this pitch-black comedy, a chatty 
parasite from our planet's primordial past takes 
up residence in the womb of a voluptuous cir- 
cus performer and demands a diet of human 
blood. Several slashed Frenchmen later, a crea- 
ture of Lovecraftian dimensions emerges to 
unseat mankind as the dominant species. A 
long-awaited sequel. Lady Blood, is hitting the 
festival circuit this year. 




l: 


'f 


The night staff of a small-town gro- 
cery store meet ghastly fates at the hands of a 
mysterious killer. Scott (The Evil Dead) Spiegel’s 
criminally overlooked supermarket slasher was 
the victim of heavy censorship and an indiffer- 
ent market upon release, and for more than a 
decade fans were left to either drool over pho- 
tos in an issue of Gorezone or track down a 
bootleg copy of the uncut Republic of Ireland 
version. Awesome ’80s VMS label Wizard Video 
was briefly revived for its DVD release. 

10 



Fulci was fast becoming a footnote 
in spaghetti splatter history when he starred as 
himself in this self-reflexive black comedy. In 
the film, the director is losing his ability to dis- 
tinguish between reality and the gory fantasy of 
his films while brutal murders are being com- 
mitted around him that mirror scenes from his 
work. When he goes to see a psychiatrist about 


this, the doctor convinces Fulci that he is the 
killer. Fulci the filmmaker plundered a pair of 
unreleased films to make his goriest movie 
ever. It Includes scenes in which a woman is 
dismembered with a chainsaw and fed to pigs, 
and a severed head is cooked in a microwave. 


Iw .. In this outrageously over-the-top 
Hong Kong/Japanese kung fu splatter epic, 
ripped Ricky is framed and 
imprisoned for the murder of his 
girlfriend and must fight off the 
crooked warden's thugs in a daily 
battle for survival, before a right- 
eous climax that rivals Dead Alive. 
Heads are punched off and guts 
are torn out. In one of the best bits, 
Ricky must practice a little self- 
surgery with his teeth while in the 
midst of kicking much ass. 


■if 

MM 


lawnmower when the number of zombies he 
has stashed in his basement gets right out of 
hand. Peter Jackson’s third spiatter comedy, 
also known as Braindead, still ranks as the gori- 
est film ever made. The tenacious, farting 
digestive tract gag alone will push all those 
fairies and elves from your minds. 


A gaggle of German filmmakers, led 
by Andreas Schnaas, churned out a passel of 
cartoonishly violent shot-on-video underground 
films after Jbrg Buttgereit achieved cult film 
immortality with his 
Nekromantik features. In 
this sequel to the first 
Violent Shit, Karl the 
Butcher, Jr. takes up his i 
father's machete and is ; 

•trained by his domineer- 


wiiwmii 
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An embittered old shrew is bitten by 
a rat monkey and turns into a slobbering, rotting 
zombie. Her beleaguered son Lionel tries to 
hide her condition from her peers to little avail, 
eventually resorting to the whirling blades of a 


lim. 


ing mother. In the film’s 
most crass scene, Karl 
finishes off the last 
member of a group of 
campers by ripping a bloody tampon out of her 
vagina and stapling her genitals closed before 
going off to perform cunnilingus on Mom. Look 
that word up to be fully grossed out. 
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bllllll Two convicts escape into a forest full 
of the buried victims of the Yakuza, tiie Japanese 
equivalent of the Italian Mafia. But this is a “forest 
of resuirection” and one of the portals to hell, so 
they find themselves in a time- 
shifting battle against legions 
of zombies armed with guns 
and samurai swords. While 
somewhat nonsensical, the 
film features loads of gory 
action as heads are blown off, 
limbs are amputated and 
bodies are split in two with 
single blows of a sword. 


An ex-cop manipulates a troubled 
young man, who has astounding martial arts 
skills and knife blades hidden in his shoes into 
methodically wasting a Yakuza gang looking for 
their missing boss and a pile of cash. This per- 
verted superhero film has brutal rape scenes, 
hot oil torture and a jaw-dropping cavalcade of 
stashed throats. 


In this Hong Kong Cat III classic 
Anthony Wong puts in a bone-chilling perfor- 
mance as Wong, a four-eyed, two-bit thug who 
slaughters a family and takes over their restau- 
rant. Anyone who questions his ownership 
becomes the house special on the next day’s 
menu. When he’s arrested and inces- 
santly tormented, he finally confesses 
to the brutal massacre. This after 
drinking his own whiz to treat internal 
injuries and hacking at his wrists with 
the sharpened edge of a metal bucket 
in a failed suicide attempt! 


feeding her heart to his dog. Whether an art house 
dissertation on the nature of death or a simple 
excuse to show revolting scenes of necrophilia, 
this film will stay with you long after it’s over. Also 
see Douglas Buck’s emotionally devastating gory 
short Cutting Moments (1 997) for another shot of 
truly affecting short fiim trauma. 


In Nacho Cerda’s beauti- 
fully shot short, a coroner mutilates and sexually 
rnrosa nf an attractive.young woman, 


-pi^g convictions of a 
group of radical Japanese leftists dis- 
■ ‘ ^ " integrate when their de facto leader 
commits suicide while imprisoned; 
i they violently implode in the resulting 
leadership vacuum. In the most dis- 
^ turbing scene, a shotgun is dis- 
“ charged in a woman’s vagina, show- 
ering the ceiling with her guts. Not bad for a 
student film! 


This endearing and relentlessly 
gory zombie comedy from Argentina features a 
trio of unlikely heroes - a medical student, a 
computer geek and a professional wrestler - 
battling an endless supply of flesh-eating zom- 
bies whiie trying to escape a city that has been 
cut off from the worid by the FBi. The gore 
comes at the expense of the zombies, who are 
pummeiled, impaled and beheaded by whatev- 
er implements the heroes have on hand. 

^Q03 In the film that spawned the cur- 
rent wave of intense French splatter, Marie vis- 
its the family farm of her classmate Alexia and 
witnesses the brutal slaughter of her family by a 
rampaging maniac. Alexia, the oniy survivor, is 
taken hostage and Marie struggles valiantly to 
free her friend from the clutches of the killer. This 
dark and riveting homage to ’80s slashers, 
directed by Alexandre Aja, features bone-crunch- 
ing grue courtesy of Italian special effects mae- 








*' ■ ' Juiien Maury and Alexandre Bustillo’s ballet of brutality is inarguably the quintessen- 

tial splatter film of this decade, and on a smaller scale rivals Dead Alive for the title ot goriest movie 
ever made. The plot is slasher film simple: during the race riots that rocked 
France in 2005. a very pregnant woman battles a psychopath intent on cut- 
ting the unborn child from her womb with a giant pair of scissors. The film 
is marvelously constructed and ceaselessly clever in the variety of house- 
hold items that are pressed into service as weapons and the ways in which 
potential victims are introduced into the film, but the real attraction is the f 
carefully choreographed carnage. The violence escalates to ever more k 
absurd levels throughout the film, punctuated at points by gruesome gut 
punches that’ll knock the breath out of the most hardened gorehound. 

The gore film is alive and well. 


XNMtB, 
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In fact, he keeps the hours ot a vampire, and begins to stir only after 
dark, when he tinds that his thoughts, emotions and creative juices are 
most potent The quiet American Baroque artist {who has over the last 
decade become a bona fide fine art sensation) likes to keep to himself 
but agreed to be interviewed by Rue Morgue, at the stroke of midnight 


on a cool summer evening. Over the phone. Hussar instantly shatters his 
accidentally constructed mystique; the affable painter is no bloodsuck- 
er, goth or even eccentric weirdo. He's actually a pretty regular guy, one 
who just happens to paint very dark things. 

“There is a darkness in my work that some perceive as macabre and 
horror-driven or whatever," says Hussar about his unnerving oil paint- 
ings, which often have the appe^ance of recurring childhood night- 
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Hussar's Hell; Gummer Ibelowl Snow, ip.38) Daddy's Girl, and ip.39) Red. Red Robin. 



mares, where eroticism and buried pain sublimate. “But I think 
we all have a dark side. Some of us hide from it, some of us 
embrace it and explore it. As 1 work my way though my life, 

I’m far more interested in what depresses me than what 
gets me off. I may have a slightly darker soui than most, 
and I’m not afraid to show it.” 

Hussar’s work has most recently been characterized 
by unsettling, not-quite-human portraits, which he 
paints using vast amounts of white, highlighted by 
eager reds and pinks that ignite a dramatic intensity 
that’s difficult to look away from. These unmistakable 
paintings, often featuring blood and eerie stares, have 
become his signature. They are emotionally inspired by 
redemption, liberation from pain, but they are visually 
inspired by an unusual fusion of Flemish aristocratic 
garb and, stranger still, old Dutch Masters cigar boxes. 

“My old man used to own a liquor store and he would 
give me the cigar boxes which I would, you know, stash my 
weed in," says Hussar with a laugh. “The old Dutch Masters 
cigar boxes connected me with that sort of theatre. Call it cos- 
tumes, call it whatever, that’s just what they wore back then. That's 
an attachment that I’ve taken from my childhood and dragged with me into 
my career.” 

Much to his dismay, the white faces, red lips, ruffs and “costumes" in his work 
are often mistaken by viewers and collectors as, simply, clowns. 


“You know what? 1 have yet to paint a clown, and one of these 
days I’m gonna paint a goddamned clown! Make everybody 
happy,” he says, half-seriously. “Something as simple as a 
cigar box turns into Flemish ruffs, which then turns into 
perceived clowns by everyone else? Bozo rolled into town 
I guess in the ’50s or ’60s and stole the glory of that sort 
of refined Flemish aristocratic ruff, which I have always 
been attached to." 

Hussar, who rarely exposes the meaning behind 
his art, is more open to discussing the significance 
of some of his aesthetic trademarks. He says, like 
many other artists, he’s using his work as a sound- 
ing board to undo vexations in his life. In essence, 
he’s trying to recover from some of the things that 
depress him. 

“I am exorcising demons, that is for sure," he admits 
of his motivation to paint. “They’re all autobiographical. 
It’s really just a visual diary, you know? Any given paint- 
ing can span many different emotional conditions, all cen- 
tred around a singular knot that might be in my life. But 
instead of just going for the knot, I can try and explore the things 
that are sort of driving the binding of that knot." 

One of the most obvious visual trademarks of Hussar’s work is religious 
iconography. There is a strong Catholic presence in his pained portraits, which 
he says stems from a long-time connection to his grandmother, who was the 
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MICHAEL HUSSAR 

inspiration for his very first painting - a flower, created at age six and 
which he still owns. 

"She was just this really strong maternal figure," he says. “A quietly 
devout Catholic. I grew up seeing grandma with her rosary and her cruci- 
fixes on the walls and just little sort of icons and stuff. I’ve sorta brought 
that part of my life along with me too. It’s now a part of my work - not 
only her quiet devotion, but she had lost a leg really early on. She was a 
young lady, had cancer, so her leg was amputated. She’d lumber around 
the house with this old-school wooden leg - which, by the way, my dad 
still has and 1 will own one day. You’ll notice people don’t really have legs 
in my work, they have pins that they are lumbering around on. That’s all 
because of my grandmother." 

Another trademark detail that's now been copied and turned into a gim- 
mick by all manner of young contemporary artists is make-up-smeared 
mouths on pallid characters, what Hussar calls the “Smudgy Mouth" look. 

It too has roots In the artist's difficult family history. 

“My old man Is a pretty hard-assed guy," he relates. “You know, old mil- 
itary, retried military. And this is probably typical of any American family 
where it’s a ‘be seen and not heard’ kind of mentality. But every time I 
opened my mouth 1 was sorta kicked in the teeth by this old fucking dude. 

It is a metd^Dhor for just being made to feel like an idiot. When somebody’s 
systematically hammering away at yourself esteem, you learn to just shut 
your fucking mouth, become introverted, a recluse, and not be attacked. 
The big bubble lips on Gummer is really just a little boy who got kicked 
the mouth, kicked in the teeth one too many times. And that’s as simple 
as that.” 

For Hussar, the silver lining in that dark cloud was this; being forced into 
reclusion equalled copious amounts of time to paint, draw and hone his 
skills. By the time he was in high school, he was already excelling in the 
arts, doing alia prima portraits (which he still enjoys) and various gig 
posters. Painbng for him is and has always been a hobby, not a way to 
make money. What he’s kept relatively quiet since he became a Juxtapoz 
darling in the intervening years is exactly how he got where he is today. 

After graduating from the Art Center College of Design in Pasadena in 
1992, he landed a job In the entertainment industry doing film posters - 
among them, the famous Army of Dar/mess artwork used for the theatri- 
cal release of Sam Raimi’s third Evil Dead film, as well as a painting for 
Francis Ford Coppola’s Dracula. Less than three years later, he grew tired 
of the entertainment industry. He took a break from painting for a year, 
before picking up his brushes again. By 1999, he finally had his first art 
show. 

Pained Portraits: (top) Hans Memling (detail), (bottom) Buffoon, and 
(p.42) Birdbath. 
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Metamorphosis 2 
50 Contemporary Surreal, Fantastic 
and Visionary Artists 

beinArt Publishing 

When art’s deeply personal, it often emerges 
onto the canvas in dark colours. Those hues are 
routinely a little too sullen for the fine art world. 
But that hasn’t stopped Australian Jon Beinart, 
founder of the beinArt Surreal Art Collective 
(beinart.org) from showcasing and celebrating 
dark representational art. An artist himself, 
Beinart fights the good fight to see weird per- 
sonal images accepted and appreciated by art 
critics and collectors. This second . gorgeous 
book in his self-published Metamorphosis 
series compiles and exhibits the works of 50 
such artists, among them heavy hitters such as 
H.R. Glger, Robt. Williams, Michael Hussar and 
Chris Mars, as well a host of talented newcom- 
ers. 

From nightmarish clowns (Robt. Williams) to 
subconscious underworlds (Madeline von Foer- 
ster) to impossibly freakish taxidermied crea- 
tures (Sarina Brewer) 
to cruel children 
(Heather Nevay), the 
tome functions as a 
dark art gallery you 
can open and close at 
your leisure. Most 
valuable to art appreci- 
ators, each collection 
of work is followed by 
a personal inscription 
by the artist, some of 
which are surprisingly 
revealing. Many of these writings indicate the 
emotionally cathartic value of such work. In his 
artist statement, Hussar writes: “I’ve never 
adjusted to doing shows, and I prefer to avoid 
that altogether. I’ve found that being alone in 
the house without being surrounded by my 
work for that year or more it takes me to put 
together a body of new work leaves me hollow." 

Painter Tino Rodriguez writes in his epilogue, 
“I want to continue creating a syncretic uni- 
verse which is opposed to dogmatic dualities 
where all is integrated - whether it be good or 
evil." 

And gore painter Suzzan Blac concludes her 
written piece with, “I scream at the world... and 
the world screams back at me." 

For those interested in such introspective, 
meaningful and frequently sombre representa- 
tional art. Metamorphosis is a must-have for 
your collection. Darkness has never been more 
beautiful to gaze upon. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 




“I found that I had kinda misused my talents, I had fallen away from the direction I was heading," he 
admits of the short period he wasn’t painting, “I wasn’t really doing much personal work at that time, 
maybe one or two pieces a year. I got back into it and painted for maybe a couple years without really 
reaching towards any specific thing. But it eventually landed itself. It was a matter of sorta getting back 
into painting and rediscovering the love of the craft,” 

Today he's a revered, technically skilled painter who holds workshops (he recently stopped instructing 
at the Academy he once studied at after nine years) teaching others the craft. He also resists being lumped 
into the "lowbrow" art movement, saying it negates his acceptance in the fine art community. 

"I don’t really feel totally like I am a part of the lowbrow movement,” he admits. “But you know what? 
It doesn’t matter. Whether its pop surrealism or lowbrow, or whatever, the only place it really matters is if 
you wanna be part of a greater scene and you’re labelled as ‘lowbrow,’ you're excluded from a lot of other 
opportunities. And that’s where it comes back to haunt you." 

That label doesn't appear to have affected him too significantly; he has had a piece (a portrait of actress 
Mary Pickford) displayed in the Library of Congress in Washington, DC, and is in the private collections of 
celebrities such as Warren Beatty, Francis Ford Coppolla and Leonardo Di Caprio. 

As for his growing popularity. Hussar thanks the internet for exposing him to collectors worldwide, some 
of whom have even made claims that his paintings are haunted, 

"I think that’s fabulous, and I believe they are probably haunted. I would like to think so. I think I pour 
enough of my heart and soul into those paintings that they would take on some sort of spiritual being. But 
truthfully, I really don’t sell my work. I sell some of the smaller pieces, but all the big pieces I still own. 
Having those images on my walls is very healing. It’s important for me to have these reminders of the 
hard-earned understanding of what may or may not be troubling me.” 

Michael Hussar currently resides in Rome and is preparing a new show for a Los Angeles exhibit For 
more information and to view his body of work, visit michaelhussar.com. ‘ 
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F or almost two decades 
HALLOWEEN HASN’T ENDED 
ON OCTOBER 31. 

No, the holiday isn’t truly over until 
some point in early November \when The 
Simpsons Treehouse of Horror airs on 
Fox, The annual Halloween specials featuring every- 
one's favourite dysfunctional cartoon family have 
become an institution, as Matt Greening’s long-run- 
ning series pits Bart. Homer, Lisa, Marge and Maggie 
against all the forces of the dark - zombies, were- 
wolves, vampires, bug-eyed aliens and, yes, Pauly 
Shore. 

“ The Treehouse of Horror was Matt's idea, based 
on the old Tales From the Cryptcarmc books,” recalls 
long-time show-runner Al Jean. The first Treehouse 
episode appeared in 1990, in the show’s second 
season; the original plan was for the horror triptych 
to be a one-off seasonal special, but the writers loved 
ttie concept so much that they have returned to it 
year after year. 

“The truth is that we’re all sci-fi geeks and horror 
geeks,” says Simpsons writer David Mirkin. “That’s 
who ends up on that show. There’s a real love for 
those forms in the writers’ room. . . . What’s really fun 
about [the specials] is that they do not exist in the 
real Simpsons universe, however real that may be. 
Each story has its own universe, its own set of rules 
and they don’t have to resolve in any specific way,” 
The only real writers’ guidelines, says former 
Simpsons writer Dana Gould, is a bit of variety. 
"Nothing is off-limits so much, but there was always 
a determination to not just do parodies of things. One 
parody, then two Halioween-tiemed segments, that 
was usually the goal.” 

Expectedly, the Halloween stories have covered a 
lot of ground over the years, offering everything from 
cheerful homage to fairy tales anct Harry Potter, to 
The Amityville Horror, The Twilight Zone, Poe’s “The 
1 Raven,” to murder, cannibalism, possession and... 
I forbidden donuts. The tone depends entirely on who 


Mr. Bums is The .Count in . • . 
“Bart. Smpson’s Dracula. 


inside out. Fortunately when 1 got out of my 30s I started to relax about that,” 


I is running the show at the time. he jokes. 

- “I’m actually a litde sgueamish and some of the Members of the writing staff come from many different backgrounds. As such, the episodes ref- 
1 Halloween shows I find a little violent,” admits Jean. erence everything from W.W. Jacobs’ “The Monkey’s Paw” to The Omega Man, Shakespeare to Y2K 


I Mirkin represents the other end of the spectrum. hysteria. 

° When he ran the show the Treehouse was a darker Gould affirms! “Guys with extensive knowledge of horror movies, or sports or history ~ a lot of 
- place “I'm a real big fan of truly scaring people,” he tba writers came from Harvard and the National Lampoon, so you get people with a very deep 

I says. “I would choose the stories that had a creep!- knowledge of a wide varied of subjects, and different scripts play to different people s strengttis. 

= ness and a certain sickness to them because I really Jsan offers a sneak peek at what to expect for this years Treehouse. We re finally airing our 
I believe in scaring people on Halloween.” version of It’s a Great Pumpkin Charlie Brown," he reveals. “In our version, when the pumpkin 

I As such, he was responsible for some of the dark- comes to life he’s so appalled by the way people treat pumpkins that he tries to get revenge. It s 

I est segments, including “Nightmare Cafeteria,” something that we’ve always wanted to do and we were very proud to get the original Vince 

■§ which opened with the teachers of Springfield Ele- Guaraldi music.” 

0 mentary eating their students and closed with a gas With an endless well of horror pop culture to draw from, and still a huge ratings draw in its nine- 

1 M turns the Simpson family inside out. He pulled teenth installment, the Treehouse is here to stay. 

^ the latter image from an old Arch Oboler horror “I think as long as we’re inspired and have great stories to tell in that genre, we’ll keep it up 
1 record from his childhood. because audiences seem to like it,” predicts Mirkin. “Plus it’s a really fun opportunity for us to work 


I “It was one of the scariest things that I ever heard our psychotic muscles a little bit.” 

I and kept me worrying that I was going to be turned This Halloween, Rue Morgue weighs in on all eighteen Treehouse of Worror episodes. 
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( This rough but promising start to the series (and the only one actually set 
in a treehouse) features Bart, Lisa and Maggie eating Halloween candy 
and trading scary stories. “Bad Dream House” sees the Simpsons move 
into an Amityville Worror-style haunted house. Next, “Hungry are the 
Damned” introduces aliens Kang and Kodos - who cameo in all following 
Treehouse episodes. Here, they abduct the Simpsons to make them 
guests of honour (or the main course), at a banquet (the first of many Twilight 
Zone parodies). The final and best segment is a rendition of Poe’s "The Raven” 
with Homer as the tortured protagonist and Bart as the titular raven. 

NARRATBR: “QUOTH THE RAVEN.” 

BART (AS THE RAVEN): “EAT MY SHORTS.” 


M M The second Treehouse entry has 

■ ■ Bart, Lisa and Homer gorging on 
M A candy before bed, leading to a series 

■ ■ of sugar-induced nightmares. First 
S S comes Lisa’s bad dream - based on 

* * W.W. Jacobs’ classic short story (see 

RMU79) - about the family finding a 
wish-granting monkey’s paw. Next is an extend- 
ed homage to the "It’s a Good Life" episode of 
The Twilight Zone, with Bart assuming the role of 
a sinister boy who can bend reality with his mind. 
Rnally, Homer dreams that Mr. Burns transplants 
his brain into the body of a robot worker, leading 
to Robo-Homer inventing mechanical slacking 
off. A consistently hilarious episode that set the 
tone for all Treehousesto come. 

MR. BURNS: “DAMMIT SMITHERS! THIS ISN’T 
ROCKET SCIENCE. ITS BRAIN SURBERY." 


The third Treehouse episode fea- m m 
tures a wraparound plot with V V V 
guests telling scary stories at the V ■ V 
Simpsons’ Halloween party. The V S ft 
show opens with “Clown Without III 
Pity,” another seminal Tiv/Z/g/jf Zone T T T 
parody with an evil Krusty doll and 
a frogurt-loving merchant. Next comes “King 
Homer,” a retelling of King Kong with Homer as 
Kong and Marge as Fay Wray. The episode con- 
cludes with “Dial ‘Z’ for Zombie," a zombie com- 
edy with a terrible movie title pun that came long 
before Shaun of the Dead. This episode is one of 
the highlights of the entire series. Shooting 
Shakespeare with a shotgun has never been fun- 
nier. 

BART: “DAD, YTfU JUST 
KILLED m ZOMBIE FLANDERS.” 

HOMER: “HE IfifAS A ZOMBIE?" 


W in a parody of Rod Serling’s The 
Night Gallery, Bart introduces a 
series of paintings that lead into 
this year’s collection of horror 
shorts. “The Devil and Homer 


Simpson” finds the family patriarch selling his 
soul to the Devil (Flanders, obviously) for a 
donut, while “Terror at 5 1/2 Feet” features 
Bart assuming William Shatner's role on The 
Twilight Zone when he sees a gremlin on the 
side of his school bus. Finally, in “Bart Simp- 
son’s Dracula,” Greening and company take on 
the Bram Stoker classic with, very appropriate- 
ly, Mr. Burns as the infamous vampire. (Thank 
god there’s no Keanu Reeves to drag this ver- 
sion down.) 

HOMER: "FLANDERS, YOU’RE THE DEVIL?” 
FLANDERS: “ITS ALWAYS THE ONE 
YOU LEAST SUSPECT." 

V The writing team dispensed with 
the wraparound plots this year, but 
lost none of the hilarity. “The Shin- 
ning” sees the show in top form 
with a brilliant rendition of Stanley 
Kubrick’s adaptation of Stephen 
King’s novel in which Homer manages to out- 
crazy Nicholson. Also, the series departs from 
straight horror for the first time when Homer 
learns the perils of time travel (“Time and 
Punishment"), before returning to the genre 
when the Springfield Elementary cafeteria 


This particularly strong install- ft ft|| 
ment kicks off with “Attack of the ft 

50-Foot Eyesores,” a parody of ftft ft 
giant monster movies that has bill- I 
boards attacking Springfield. Next, * " 
Wes Craven’s insomniac classic 
gets the Simpsons treatment in “Nightmare on 
Evergreen Terrace” with Groundskeeper Willie 
stepping in for Robert England (minus the child 
molestation subplot, for obvious reasons). Finally, 
Homer goes CG (back when it was rare, expen- 
sive and cool) in “HomerS,” after he inadvertent- 
ly discovers the third dimension. Each short 
would be the best segment in any other Tree- 
house of Horror; together they form a series high 
point. 

HOMER: “LOUSY SMARCH WEATHER.” 

This rather weak Treehouse 
opens with Bart discovering he 
was separated at birth from an 
evil conjoined twin named Hugo, 
in “The Thing And I.” The second 
segment, “The Genesis Tub,” is another sci-fi 
entry with Lisa accidentally creating a miniature 
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civilization on her baby tooth. The short has a few 
laughs, but ieefs -OTt of fteeejp a Halloween 
ebisode. Fortunately, things pick up with-“Citiz^ •• 
Kaflft^liB||ii^ljtai^Dole and Bill Clinton 'kid- 
napped by Kang and Kodos. While some of the 
topical jokes have aged poorly, this segment pre- 
vents a lacklustre episode from being complete- 
ly disposable. 

ROSOS: “W BOARD m A NAIL IN IT 
MAY HAVE DEFEATED US. BUT THE HUMANS 
WONT STOP there. TNEY’LL MAKE BIGGER 
BOARDS AND BIGGER NAILS, AND SOON, 
THEY WILL MAKE A BOARD WITH A NAIL 
SO BIG, IT WILL DESTROY THEM ALL! 
MWAHAHAHAHA!!!!' 

This episode opens strong- 
ly with “The HO mega Man,” 
a brilliant homage to Richard 
Matheson’s apocalyptic clas- 
sic / Am Legend, in which 
Homer inadvertently survives a nuclear holo- 
caust. Next comes “Fly vs. Fly," which sees Bart 
trading heads with a fly, leading to slimy and 
hilarious results. The final short (“Easy-Bake 
Coven”) takes a trip to Springfield of the past for 
a classic witch hunt story. The convoluted plot 
milks a few good jokes from ttie premise before 
inexplicably turning into the origin of trick-or- 
treating. Forbinately, the inconsistent final short 
doesn’t prevent this from being one of the funni- 
est of the Treehouseoeme. 

THE COMIC BOOK GUY (UPON SEEING A 
NUCLEAR BOMB): ‘'OOOOOH, I'VE 
WASTED MY UFE." 

After a hilarious parody of The 
Simpsons XiWe sequence (more peo- 
pie die in this one), the episode 
opens with “Hell Toupe,” in which 
Homer is possessed by Springfield’s 
all-purpose criminal. Snake, follow- 
ing a hair transplant gone wrong. Bart and Lisa 
get transported into an episode of Itchy and 
Scratchy in “The Terror of Tiny Toon” where they 
discover the downside to cartoon violence. In tiie 
final short. “Starship Poopers,” Maggie turns out 
to be an alien fathered by Kang and the Simp- 
sons turn to Jerry Springer for help. There isn’t a 
weak moment in the lot. 

SNAKE (IN RESPONSE TO BLOWING 
(JP A BOS FULL OF N0NS)= “THAT 
WAS IN SELF DEFENSE.” 

An / Know What You Did Last Sum- 
mer parody (“I Know What You Diddily- 
Iddily-Did”) opens this one with Flan- 
ders playing the vengeful killer - until 
he becomes a werewolf for some rea- 
son. Next, is the horror-free “Desper- 
ately Xeeking Xena,” a superhero satire featuring 
Bart and Lisa becoming super-powered crime 


fighters after a trick-or-treating mishap (just go 
with it). The ender, “Life's A Glitch, Then You Die,” 
is a spoof of the Y2K hysteria that sees the world 
end after Homer forgets to debug his computer 
for the millennium. The concept is dated, but the 
mocking portrayals of Tom Arnold and Rosie 
O’Donnell never go out of style. 

TOM (IRMOLD: "MY SHOWS WEREN'T 
GREAT BUT I NEVER TIED PEOPLE VP 
AND FORCED THEM TO WATCH.” 

After a delightful homage to The 
Munsters, we’re given “G-G-Ghost 
D-D-Dad,” in which Homer dies 
after eating a piece of broccoli but 
returns to Earth to commit a good 
deed to gain admittance to heav- 
en. Then there’s “Scary Tales Can Come True," 
an extended parody of fairy tales set in a mag- 
ical land populated with every copyright-free 
character available. “Night of the Dolphin" fea- 
tures - yes - dolphins conquering the world 
and forcing humans to live in the ocean. The 
short opens strong with a variety of Jaws par- 
odies, but falls apart by the surreal conclusion. 


DR. HIBBERT: “BRQCCflU IS THE 
DEADUEST PUNT ON EARTH - WHT, IT 
TRIES TO WARN W ITSELF WI|H OS 
TERRIBLE TASTE.” 

Things start softly with “Hex 
and the City," in which Homer is UplM 
cursed by a gypsy and needs to A ■ 
find a leprechaun to reverse the ■ 

spell. Next comes “House of " ^ 

Whacks,” featuring the adven- 
tures of the Simpsons and a murderous comput- 
er-automated house with the soothing voice of 
Pierce Brosnan. The episode concludes with an 
extended spoof of Harry Potter (“Wiz Kids”) that 
should please the miniscule fan base of those 
obscure children’s books. This Treehouse is cer- 
tainly funny overall, but loses points for being 
almost entirely horror-free. At least one decapita- 
tion would have been nice. 

CARL. “YOU KNOW, 1 WAS HEXED BY A 
TROLL ONCE AND A LEPRECHAUN CURED 
THAT RIGHT UP.” 
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^rous Game, with 
Mr. Burns hunting a variety of Springfield citi- 
zens. The show concludes with “I've Grown a 
Costume on Your Face” a bizarre original short 
that ends with Maggie transforming all of 
Springfield into pacifiers. It's the first Treehouse 
of Worrorthat feels like a pure Halloween special 
in years. 

USA= “DAD, WAKE «P! YOU'RE NOT A ROBOT! 
YOU’RE JUST POSSESSED BY THE DEVIL" 


The first segment of the sev- 
enteenth Treehouse episode 
sees Homer eat part of a mete- 
or and trans- 


form into The Blob, terrorizing 
Springfield without a single 
Steve McQueen in sight to 
save the day. “You Gotta 
Know When to Golem” fea- 
tures a perfectly cast Richard 
Lewis as the voice of a Bart’s 
shiny new golem. Last comes 
the undeniably creative “The Day the Earth 
Looked Stupid,” which depicts a 1930s Spring- 
field panicking over Orson Welles’ infamous 
“War of the Worlds” radio broadcast. Overall, this 
is probably the best Treehouse of the later sea- 
sons, despite a gratuitous Dr. Phil voice cameo. 


Aliens ancl Kodos ir.ttv itte 
episode “BJ.: 


LEN»Y: "HEY, YOU KMOW WHAT’S EVEN 
BETTER IS JESUS. HE’S UKE SIX 
LEPRECHAUNS!" 

The ghost of the recently 
deceased Maude Flanders intro- 
duces this Halloween special, 
which opens with “Send in the 
Clones,” featuring Homer and a 
demonic cloning hammock. Inevitably, he must 
murder a truckload of his clones (including a 
well-placed Peter Griffin from rival show Family 
Gui/). “The Fright to Creep and Scare Harms,” 
sees zombie cowboys take over Springfield after 
Lisa convinces the town to ban guns (a heart- 
warming parable about the value of guns). The 
show concludes on a low note with “The Island 
of Dr. Hibbert,” a parody of The Island of Dr. 
Moreau (obviously) that’s better in theory than 
execution. 

BILLY THE KID (ZOMBIE): “LET’S ROB A 
BANK, GIVE THE MONEY ID THE POOR, THEN 
ROB THE POOR AND SHOOT THE MONEY!" 

Kang and Kodos start the 
episode by criticizing Fox for 
airing Halloween specials in 
November - ha! “Reaper 
Madness” follows, with 
Homer killing the Grim 
Reaper and assuming his position (a good con- 
cept, but funnier three years earlier in The Fam- 
ily Guyj. “Frinkenstein” casts the always 
dependable Dr. Frink in a lead role as a scientist 
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who reanimates his father’s corpse (cleverly 
played by Jerry Lewis). Then, “Stop the World, 1 
Want to Goof Off” marks the return of The Twi- 
light Zone themes with a spoof of “A Kind of 
Stopwatch” that features Bart, Milhouse and a 
watch that stops time - another humorous, but 
sadly scare-free episode. 

GOD: “I’M IDO OLD AND RICH FOR THIS." 

After an awkward opening 
inspired by Perfect Strangers{\), 
the episode picks up with the 
hilarious “The Ned Zone,” in 
which Flanders becomes a psy- 
chic after Homer drops a bowling 
ball on his head (a brilliant homage to the Cro- 
nenberg/King film). Next comes “Four Behead- 
ings and a Funeral,” a Sherlock Holmes parody 
with Lisa and Bart playing the great detective 
and Watson, respectively (funny but out of place 
in a Halloween episode). The departure from hor- 
ror continues with “In the Belly of the Boss,” a 
spoof of Fantastic Voyage set in Mr, Burns’ stom- 
ach. All In all, this is undeniably the least horrific 
Treehouse em produced. 

FIMDERS: “HDMER, DON'T TEMPT THE GODS. 
ER, 1 MEAN GOB. THERE'S ONE GOD. ONLY' 
ONE. WELL, SOMEHMES THERE’S THREE." 

After a Kang and Kodos intro, the 
episode kicks off with “B.I.: Bartifi- 
cial Intelligence,” a homage to the 
Spielberg/Kubrick collaboration 
A.I., that, like the film, starts strong but fizzles 
towards the end. “Survival of the Fattest” comes 


HQMEIVTHE BLOB: “IF I CAN KEEP DOWN 
ARBY’S, I CAN KEEP DOWN YOU!” 

The most recent Tree- 
house of Horror starts with 
an £1 parody, featuring Bart 
befriending Kodos. It has 
only one joke (Bart’s alien is big and ugly, not 
cute like E.T.) but tells it incessantly. Next comes 
“Mr. And Mrs. Simpson,” a spoof of Mr And Mrs. 
Smiththat is successful in isolation, but does not 
fit the horror or Halloween theme. Fortunately, 
the final segment delivers big-time with “Heck 
House,” a parody of the real-life Hell Houses that 
appear all over the Bible belt during Halloween, 
warning trick-or-treaters about the perils of sin. 
The strong final sketch almost makes up for the 
lacklustre opening sequences. 

BART: “TRiCK OR TREAF ISNT JUST SOME 
PHRASE YOU CHANT MINDLESSLY LIKE THE 
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I T'S mn SAID THAT:«OI^1t; 

in all Its myriad forms ana meatums, is an 
extension of our earliest ancestral myths, 
our earliest fables of awe terror. Spo- 
ken-word horror weaves a spell all its own; a 
pdwerfu! incantation that stimulates the dark 
imagination of the listener. Perhaps this is why 
horror seems so perfectly suited to that the- 
atre of the mind: radio. ; . 

From the very beginning of the so-called 
“radio days” (which kicked off in the 1920s), 
when Guglielmo Marconi’s omnipresent inven- 
tion served as a prime medium of popular 
entertainment, plays of horror, mystery and 
tie supernatural proved to be natural choices. 
With a strictly audio format, scary stories 
preyed on the imagination and. like the best 
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horror fiction, radio horror met its audience 
halfway, suggesting partially obscured terrors 
that the Individual listener would then com- 
plete by projecting their own deepest fears 
onto that night’s drama. ' 

The first EngtishHanguage brcradcast of a 
dramatic pt&y for radio occurred in 1921, but 
it took a few years before producers began to 
experiment with genre material. On January 
15, 1924, the show “Danger" - a tale of min- 
ers trapped in a subterranean shaft - was 
broadcast on the BBC. Its claustrophobic ten- 
sion alerted the industry to how well suspense 
and atmosphere could be buiit in the still- 
fledgling medium of radio. 

Furdier tales of mystery, crime and horror 
began to darken the airwaves throughout the 


’20s, but it wasn’t until 1 931 ’s The Witch's Tale that anthology programs 
devoted solely to horror and suspense emerged. While almost every radio 
anthology program tried its hand at horror or ghost stories at least once, 
it was with Orson Welles' notorious “War of the Worlds” broadcast that the 
public began to understand the power of radio terror. Broadcast as a Hal- 
loween prank in 1 938, The Mercury Theatre on the AiTs adaptation of H.6. 
Welts' classic novel of Martian invasion was tailored to be told as a series 
of breaking news accounts relaying the “real" landings of hostile Martian 
invaders. Unfortunately for Welles, the gag worked a little too well and 
- tiiousands of Americans were thrown into a panic. Jhey took the mock' 
newscaste as gospel, and many attempted to flee tiie country. In the wake 
of such sensational public outrage, radio producers saw both commercial 
and artistic gold in horror programming. 

Not surprisingly, tiien, genre radio plays have endured into the new mil- 
lennium, being archived on numerous websites for download or stream- 
ing, such as at archive.org and Old Time Radio Network Library {otr.net}, 
providing latter generations with a portal Into this unique era of horror’s 
past. In fact, modem dramatists are even creating new plays for the digi- 
tal age by way of podcasts and internet radio (see sidebar). 

Rue Morgue gets nostalgic with some of the most influential and blood- 
curdling radio shows from the 1930s through to the ’80s. 



THE WITCH'S TALE 

mmmw ' 

This pioneering horror/fantasy 
anthology was hosted by Old 
Nancy, the Witch of Salem (who 
was voice-acted by several actors, 
including 13-year-old 
Miriam Wolfe, pictured), 
and her feline familiar, 

Satan. The show had a 
profound influence on 
E.C. Comics creators 
William M. Gaines and Al 
Feldstein, who'modetled 
their Old Witch (hostess 
of E.C.’s The Haunt of 
Fear) on Old Nancy. Sadly, Witch’s 
Ta/e creator Alonzo Deen Cole inex- 
plicably destroyed almost all of the 
master recordings of the original 
broadcaste in the early ’60s, so 
•only a handful of episodes remain. 
Among them- are “La Man- 
' nequinne,” involving an artist’s 
dummy come to life, and a gory 
tale of sacrifice tiled “The Altar." A 
book of scripts (The Witch’s 
Tale by Alonzo Deen Cole, edited by 
David S. Siegei, Dunwich Press) 
was published in the 1 990s. 

‘ ' UGHTS OUT, 
EVERYBODY 


Lights Out, Everybody'ls consid- 
ered by many to be the pre-eminent 
horror anthology show. Unlike many 
of its contemporahes, it rarely fluctu- 
ated from the macabre, serving up a 


banquet of demor®, ghouls, mani- 
acs, hgmnted bathyspheres and 
nefarious earftiworms. Created by 
Wyllis Cooper in 1934, tills series 
really hit ite stride in 1 936 when pro- 
ducer/writer Arch Obler took up the 
creative reins, enhancing 
Lights Out, EverybodyviiVn 
his unique stream-of-con- 
scious-style narratives, sly 
^ black humour and almost 
ambient sound environ- 
ments. , Obler’s oeuvre 
.ranged from his critically 
acclaimed panorama of 
nocturnal vignettes,' 
"Night,” to “Chicken Heart,” a surre- 
al, if absurd, story about a rnassive 
poultry heart that terrorize? America 
(k\aTheBlab)l 




THE] 


Thunderous pipe organ riffs, 
screams galore and plot lines that 
.were virtually dripping with grue, 

. 'The Black. Chapel featured ttie 
- ivoice talents of Ted Osbourne (star 
of many., classic dramas including 
the sci-fi series X Minus One and 
The Shadow, concerning the 
exploits of the titular vigilante pulp 
hero). Black Chapel's rollicking sto- 
rylines seemed to have been 
ripped from the pages ef the shud- 
der pulps of the day and sported 
zesty tides such as “The Crawling 
"Terfor” and “The Strange Case of 
the Mad Alchemist.” That said, any 
given story on The Black Chapel is 
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sure to be music to a horror tan’s 


series was a veritable cavalcade of 
axe murderers, ghouls and wraiths. 
Originally inspired by a series of 
mystery books, Inner Sanctum 
Mysteries also adapted several 
famous horror stories, such as 
Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Tell-Tale 
Heart" - featuring Boris Karloff as 
the ailurophobic murderer - before 
finally moving to the boob tube in 
the mid-’50s. 


. Though the lion’s share of I Love a 
Myster/s dramas were of the crime 
variety, it did dip ils toes into flie 
supemahiral. In fact, the profago- 
niste, a group of friends who bavel to 
sfrange locales in search of adven- 
ture, later served as the model for 
those no good meddlin’ kids of 
Hanna-Barbera’s Scooby-Doo car- 
toon. But in 1 950, the creators found 
themselves in hot water when the 
serialized storyline 
“Temple of me Vam- 
pires” met wim outcry 
and letter- writing ^ 

campaigns from vaii- 
ous groups devoted 
to “public decency” : 
due to its graphic n 

depiction of the / SSISL] 

Love a Mystery gang 
spelunking In a cave 
filled with sanguine-stan^d bat crea- 
tures. 


' SUSPINSE 

QjSfSSI 

Boasting nearly a thousand 
episodes broadcast over two 
decades, Suspense certainly lived 
up to its longstand- 
ing tagline of 
*®*^*'*® "radio's outstanding 

i ^ ^ theatre of thrills.” 

Fluctuating between 
tales of mystery and 
supernatural terror, 
j Suspense's pro- 

gramming featured 
performances by 
horror royalty, includ- 
ing Vincent Price. Peter Lorre and 
Bela Lugosi, as well as many other 
genre giante. Orson Welles starred 
in the episode “The Hitchhiker,” 
which many still consider to be the 
greatest radio thriller of ail time, 
due in part to its masterful con- 
veyance of isolation and terror as a 
man driving across America finds 
himself being stalked by a super- 
natural hitchhiker, (in 1960, Rod 
Serling adapted the play for The 
Twilight Zone.) Another noteworthy 
episode is "The Dunwich Horror,” 
the first dramatization of an H.P. 
Lovecraft story for radio. 


DARK FANTASY 

Dark Fantasy was created for 
WKY in Oklahoma City by Scott 
Bishop, who cranked out 31 
episodes of this show in the space 
of a year. It was one of the few ’40s 
radio programs that focused almost 
solely on the supernatural and oth- 
erworldly, rarely mixing in mystery 
or crime plays, which were wildly 
popular at tte time. Case in point: 
“Screaming Skulls," a tale based on 
the ancient folk belief that mortal 
remains can (and do) scream 
bloody murder against those who 
wronged them in life. 


THE WEIRD CIRCLE 

■ 

The Weird Circle was a New York- 
based program that relied heavily 
on dramatizations of horror’s most 
famous and familiar tales. Because 
the show focused primarily on 
„ established classics, its pop- 


iNNER SANCTUM 
MYSTERiES 
i lvmm Ti 

Opening with the 
sound of a creaking ; 
door and hosted by a ; 
pun-slinging ghoul 
known as Raymond, 

Inner Sanctum Mys~ 

teries tended to spin ^ 

its horror yarns with 

tongue planted firmly in cheek, but 

it didn’t scrimp on chills, either. The 


ularity has remained strong 
; for 60 years. Today it is one 
of the most frequently 
' downloaded retro radio 
■s„ ; shows on the web. Many 
: episodes will appeal to fans 
of classic horror, including 
'The Fall of die House of Usher,” 
'Frankenstein” and “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” 

Theatre Actors Of The Mind: (top to bottom) Vincent Priced Peter Lofre. and 
Sons Karloff all lent their voices to classic radio. horrm. 



PRICK UP YOUR EARS FOR THE NEW GENERATION OF HORROR SERIALS 
AND ANTHOLOGIES THAT HAVE SPRUNG UP ONLINE. 
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H orror radio never dies, 

it merely shape-shifts. Look no fur- 
ther than the internet, where a slew 
of original audio chillers await the 
curious. The theatre of the mind may no longer 
be en vogue where mainstream radio is con- 
cerned, but the genre seems to only be picking 
up steam (and screams) thanks to podcasting. 

In fact, it was the emergence of the internet in 
the 1 990s that led to the new wave of “invisible 
theatre,” as writers, directors and actors began 
to cultivate new plays for this fresh medium. And 
while the spirit of the original radio days remains 
intact, the dramatists of the new millennium 
have taken horror to new levels, embracing the 
sophistication of the tools available, as well as 
the benefit of being able to use the pioneering 
radio chillers as reference point. 

A visit to audiotheater.com and darkerpro- 
jects.com exposes the plethora of work being 
done in this field. While some sites archive pre- 
existing episodes of horror programs, others are 
adopting the D.I.Y. approach and creating new 
shows wiUi a frequency not seen since the hey- 
day of radio in the 1930s. 

Case in point: Night Terrors (darkerpro- 
jects.com/nightterrors.html), an online horror 
anthology series that conjures fresh plots to make 
the flesh of ’net surfers crawl. Mark Bruzee, one 
of Night Terror^ founders and its current produc- 
er, sensed the potential for grim dramas on the 
web back in 2004. Inspired by Michael Straczyn- 
ski's The City Of Dreams (an online anthology of 
horror and paranormal stones produced by 
scifi.com’s Seeing Ear Theatre), he decided that it 
was time to inject a little fear into the predomi- 


nantly sci-fi-flavoured programming of the Dark- 
er Productions online theatre company. 

“Horror has always been a staple of the aural 
tradition of storytelling, from the campfire ghost 
stories to old time radio." Bruzee explains. “Hor- 
ror has a way of grabbing hold of the listener and, 
to use a theatrical term, creating a suspension of 
disbelief, drawing the listener in to the characters 
of the story.” 

But although online audio dramas like Night 
Terrors offer the convenience of enabling listen- 
ers to serve as their own program directors, there 
are certain drawbacks as well. 

“The advantage of working in the podcasting 
medium is that we eliminate a lot of middlemen 
in the presentation of our art form,” says Burzee. 
“Plus podcasting has become a quite sophisticat- 
ed medium. ... In our early days, we found, twice, 
that we didn’t have enough bandwidth to support 
our broadcasts. On days that we had a major 
release, we would exceed our bandwidth allot- 
ment and be taken off the air, so to speak, until 
the next day, which can be very frustrating. ]Also] 
most radio plays are recorded in-studio with the 
cast all in, [but] we work from our home PCs. This 
can prove challenging but the end result becomes 
more impressive when you know how we do it.” 

Additionally, without the financial support of 
major networks to back their productions, many 
internet radio troupes found themselves unable to 
afford name actors to give their creations the kind 
of draw that a star can provide. Instead, up-and- 
comers were relied upon to give voice to the 
’net’s new nightmares. But this, too, has begun to 
change. With iconic TV programs such as The 
Twilight Zone anti Dark Shadows now llntiing new 



life as cyberspace remakes (twilightzonera- 
dio.com and darkshadowreborn.com, respective- 
ly), there’s also been a resurgence of name talent 
behind the mic, including Jim Cavaziel {The Pas- 
sion of the Christj, Jason Alexander (Seinfeld), 
Stacy Keach (Man with die Screaming Brain) and 
original Shadows TV series cast members John 
Karlen and Lara Parker. 

Also, while the creative latitude of the original 
radio horror plays was comparatively small, due 
to stringent decency laws and the fact that the 
artists were almost always at the mercy of the 
sponsors, their modern counterparts are not so 
hindered. With these shackles lifted, today’s 
artists are able to push the envelope as well as 
bring the medium up to date by adapting the 
work of modern horror authors. 

“Original fiction is rife in the podcasting 
world and many new authors are being given a 
first opportunity to have their works shown via 
podcasting. Darker Productions is proud to be 
part of this,” says Burzee. 

Because modern media has become so pro- 
fuse, audiences (for good or ill) are now able to 
digest information at a much quicker rate (for 
proof, compare the complexity of a TV com- 
mercial from the 1950s to one from today). As 
a result, new horror plays can tackle more 
sophisticated plots and storylines (such as a 
faithful adaptation of an entire novel). And with 
new online genre radio programming popping 
up regularly. It seems horror has once again 
demonstrated its limitless potential and perme- 
ability. 

So what are you waiting for? Turn on, tune in, 
drop dead . % 
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One of horror’s shorter-lived 
series, The Sealed Book was also 
created by Scott Bishop (pictured 
below), also behind Dark Fantasy 
(see p.52). It ran for only one year 
and aired a mere 26 episodes. Each 
story kicked off with a silent “Keep- 
er of bie Book” opening an ancient 
volume, one whose pages contained . 
■ the terrors of that night’s drama. 
Even by 1940s’ standards, The 
Sealed Book was 
melodramatic, perhaps 
resulting m its brief 
stint on tiie airwaves. 

It's worth noting, how- 
ever, tiiat the genres 
perpetual favourite 
theme, death, served 
asthebootendsforthis 
series: : it’s premiere 
episode was ‘The Hands of Death ' 
and the finale was fittingly called 
“Death Laughs L^” ; L 


the Far East Network of the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. This eerie 
supernatural anthology lasted only 
eight episodes, all of which fortu- 
nately survived and are now 
archived on various old-time radio 
websites (including those men- 
tioned 1n the intro of this piece). 


BEYON D MIDN IGHT 



An interesting relic in horror- 
dom, Macabre was produced for 


A later addition to thagenre radio 
femily, Beyond Midnight was the 
sole horror show to haunt 
. the airwaves of Soutti 
Africa. Though the series 
was a success, most of 
its history remains a 
mystery, including the 
reason why it only lasted 
a single year. The adapta- 
tion of F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s “The Upper Berth” 
was one of Beyond Midnights most 
memorable episodes; in it, a train 
traveller discovers that he is sharing 
his sleeping car with something 
unbidden and unseen.'The Upper 
Berth” is frequently noted as being 
one of the most frightening ghost 
stories ever written. 


leWsEBEfNG's 

Z|gO HOUR :: 


This lone foray Into radio by Rod 
Serling (pictered below), the leg- 
endary creator of The Twilight Zone 
was well received, but suffered a 
premature death, due in part to Its 
rather awkward broadcasting 
schedule. In spite of 
tiiis, Zero Hour was 
blessed with Seriing’s 
customary , stellar 
scripts as well as tiie 
vocal telents of Night 
Gallery stars John 
Astin (who also played 
Gomez Addams), Patty 
Duke and many otiers. 

Zero tfoi/r experienced a watershed 
moment with Seriing’s dramatiza- 
tion of Tony Hiliemian’s first novel, 
The Blessing Way a gripping, 
socially conscious story about a 
mysterious murder among a Navajo 
tribe. 



one, as one hundred episodes 
were broadcast during Nightfalls 
three-year run on the CBC. The 
show featured a mix of adapta- 
tions of classic horror tales and 
original scripte. Mature, well writ- 
ten and acted, Night^ll Is a gem of . 
audio horror theatre. Notable 
episodes include “Ringing ffie 
Changes,” an adaptation of i 
Robert Aickman’s eerie tale 
of All Hallows revenante, 
and “The Guest of Honour,” ; 
a story of aristocrats who 
send a soiree invitation to 
Father Death himself, 


Canada’s . sole cavalcade of 
radio horrors was a rock-solid 
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Robert Englund Turns In One Of His Most 
Memorable Performances In Years!” 
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THANK YOU FOR MAKING 2008 A SUCCESS! 

PHOTOS BYASHLEA WESSEL&IAN GORING 



1 . Wes Craven 2 . Rue Morgue Radio’s Tomb Oragomir and director Bruce McDonald 3 . David Daniloff, Jovanka 
Vuckovic, Wes Craven and Gary Pullin 4 . Ruggero Deodato, Rodrigo Gudino and Melantha Blackthorne 5 . Brad 
Dourif 6 . Troma’s Lloyd Kaufman 7 . Shawnee Smith 8 . Tura Satana 9 . Sid Haig 





10 . W/sfer Wo/tow co-directors Vincent Marcone and Rodrigo Gudino 11 . Death photogra- 
phy expert Dr. Stanley Bums and his wife, Sarah 12 . Monica S. Kuebier hosts the Horror 
Literature Round-Table: (l-r) Greg Lamberson, Gary Frank, Brett Alexander Savory, Sandra 
Kasturi, Gemma RIes, Monica, Richard Gavin and Marcy Italiano 13 . Hugh Dillon 14 . Film- 
maker Robert Hail 15 . Rodrigo Gudino, The Creepshow’s Sean McNab, Marco Pecota and 
Jody Infurnari 16 . Justin Erickson and Jessa Sobczuk 17 . The Creepshow perform at The 
Night That Dripped Blood parly 






18 . Kristy Swanson and Monica S. Kuebler 19 .Audra Jacombs, Ruggero Deodato and 
The Gore-met 20 . The Rue Morgue booth 21 . Johnny Hollow perform at Rue Morgue’s Shocktail 
Party 22 . John Saxon, Lynne Griffin, cinematographer Bert Dunk, Art Hindle and Carl Zittrer 
23 . Tobe Hooper and Dave Alexander. 




N SPACE NO ONE CAN HEAR YOU SCREAM. 

That may have been the tagline for 1 979’s Alien, but it’s just as apt for 

Dead Space, a new sci-fi horror video game that pits one ordinary man 
against a brutally aggressive alien species on a battle-ravaged mining ship. 

“It is the distant future and mankind has barely survived extinction by its 
own hands, having exhausted Earth’s resources,” explains Dead Space pro- 
ducer Chuck Beaver of the game’s futuristic world. “We now mine entire 
planets, smelt them down and bring their resources back to Earth. This is 
accomplished with city-sized mining vessels called 'planetcrackers.' The 
Ishimura is one such planetcracker, and is on assignment around [planet]. 
Aegis 7 when it goes dark and issues a distress call.” 

And that’s where the player takes over, climbing into the shoes of Isaac 
Clarke, a run-of-the-mill engineer who has been sent to fix what he believes 
is a broken communications array. What he discovers once aboard, howev- 
er, is something entirely different... and entirely malevolent. 

“When Isaac arrives, he finds the crew has been transformed into 
grotesque and savage creatures, and the fun begins,” says Beaver. 

Dead Space- out Oct. 14 from Electronic Arts for Xbox 360 and PS3, and 
Oct. 20 for PC - was based on an idea by the game’s executive producer 
Glen Schofield. Essentially; he envisioned a gory, sci-fi/survival-horror third- 
person shooter set in space. 

“Strangely, that is pretty much what we ended up with three years later, 
which is very odd,” admits Beaver. "Usually, the game you set out to make 


is nothing like the game you ship. I remember the meeting where the 
core idea of planetcracking came about, and the idea of something 
being alive in one of the cracked planets. That became the core tentpole 
of the fiction, and we expanded the universe from there,” 

The attention to detail in Dead Space goes far beyond mere plot logis- 
tics, encompassing everything from the game's eerie soundtrack and 
battle dynamics to its look, one that several early previews likened to 
films such as Aliens and Event Horizon. Not surprising, as the game’s 
developers are diehard horror and sci-fi fans. 

“We’re influenced by so many of them, but we don’t want to be exact- 
ly like any of them,” says Beaver. “Our goal was to create something 
new and fresh that could live in the sci-fi universe without being identi- 
fied and compared. We aspired to have a frame of Dead Space be as 
uniquely identifiable as a frame of Blade Runner. Isaac Asimov and 
Arthur Clarke were influential in that they think on huge scales, like min- 
ing a whole planet and not just mining on a planet. We were inspired by 
ail of these, and maybe subconsciously some of their stuff made it into 
our game, but we wanted to be unique. We’ve also got some Japanese 
horror influences in our look and approach to horror, as in our fascina- 
tion with tentacles.” 

In order to establish the game’s visual aesthetic, the developers explored 
a wide variety of architectural styles, before finally settling on a gothic-influ- 
enced design. 
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“Gothic style uses visible support structures and 
repeated ribbing, which look very foreboding and 
dangerous even in good light, and especially so 
when purposely put in shadow,” explains Beaver. 
“It can make the environment look menacing even 
in still-frame. There is a mix of claustrophobic, 
tight spaces with uncomfortable blind comers, 
and epic large fantas- 
tical spaces that 
only our fiction 
could generate." 


r 
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While visual style is certainly important in 
today’s age of high definition TVs and large, 
widescreen LCD monitors, third-person shooters 
are still ultimately judged on their monsters and 
battle dynamics. In Dead Space, players will be 
confronted with aliens (necromorphs) who inhabit 
the horrifically mutated dead bodies of Ishimura’s 
crew, much like The Flood in Halo. 

“Some of the necromorphs are basic Slashers, 
with giant talons arching over their shoulders," 
Beaver elaborates. “Others are cloning samples 
from the medical deck gone haywire from the 
infection, turning into baby-like tentacled night- 
mares. Others are just tentacles. Others are preg- 
nant with smaller swarms of enemies, waiting to 
burst forth if you shoot the host’s belly. Some 
guard doors and hallways, stuck to walls, with a 
barbed tentacle that can one-shot your head off. 
My favourites are the ones that have an explosive 
sack for a left arm” 

But that’s not all Isaac will have to face as he 
fights way through the ship. He’ll also encounter 
“Corruption,” a strange organic overgrowth that’s 
directiy linked to the infection, and “Poison 
Pods,” horribly mutated human corpses with 
lungs that grostesquely extrude from their 
backs, releasing poisonous gas. Both mark tfie 
necromorphs’ attempt to make the ship's 
habitat suitable for their own species. 

In order to fight these threats, players will 
have to learn to take advantage of Dead 
^ Space's sudden shifts to zero gravity, which 
allow Isaac to jump from floor to wall to ceil- 
ing and better dodge attacks, and its “strate- 
gic dismemberment” battle system. This 


means gamers will need to plan their attacks very 
carefully. 

“First off, you pretty much have to take dis- 
memberment to completion on each enemy 
before they are really dead - and even then, 
maybe not,” says Beaver. “You can even take it so 
far as to pick up their own body parts and throw 
them back at them as weapons. Since dismem- 
berment is a core mechanic in the game, there 
aren’t really any body parts you can’t shoot off. 
And there's a huge variety of states in which the 
necromorphs can still come after you as you are in 
the process of trying to fully de-limb them." 

Players will also have a power Beaver calls 
“kinesis” at their disposal, through a device worn 
on Isaac’s forearm. Kinesis allows Isaac to levitate 
inanimate objects, then either pull them towards 
him or propel them away. This is particularly use- 
ful when players run out of ammo or are faced 
with aliens lobbing exploding pods in their direc- 
tion. 

Other resources include gravity boots (for the 
game’s zero-G sections), workbenches (where 
tools and weapons can be rewired with power 
nodes to increase their effectiveness), stores 
(where items can be purchased, sold or stashed) 
and stasis power (which slows down time when 
depioyed). While these tools can be used to boost 
a player’s chances of success in battle, they are 
also necessary to the puzzle-solving portions of 
the game, which Beaver promises won’t be as dif- 
ficult as those in games such as Myst, but will pro- 
vide occasional breaks from the action. Still, he 
suggests, gamers shouldn’t relax and let their 
guard down too much during these sections. 


Dead Space: Players take on the role of Isaac, an ordinary engineer thrust into an extraordinary situation. 


WAHTTO DELVE DEEPER INIOi/fyl/?«f? 
TRY DOWNFALL. THE ANIMATED 
PREDDELTD THE GAME. 



U sually it's-th€ houywood 

blockbusters that get a video game tie-in to 
coincide with their big screen releases {think 
The Hulk, Spiderwick Chronicles, etc.). So it’s 
somewhat unusual that the upcoming Dead Space 
video game boasts not only a comic book tie-in, but 
also an animated feature from Anchor Bay. Dead 
Space: Downfall, directed by Chuck Patton^fits 
neatly between where the comic books leave off 
and the game begins. 

"An ancient religious artifact has been recovered 
by a deep-space mining ship, and for the crew of 
the USG Ishimura, life just became a living heii,” 
explains Joe Goyette, Downfalfs producer, otthe 
film’s plot. “When [this relic is] 
removed from its resting place and 
brought on the ship, the artifact 
unleashes a long-dormant alien 
race, one bent on ripping apart - 
and taking over - every human 


This is the same doomed ship that 
gamere playing the multi-format * 

Dead Space will later. In the after- 
math, have to baffle their way through. Like the 
video game, the movie is rife with blood and dis- 
memberment. " 

“pt’s] very scary, very gory!" exclaims Goyette 
“We’re probably going to get banned in several 
markets and should definitely make several top 
watchdog groups lists - there’s that much blood.” 

But while animated features and video games 
are two complementary mediums, they are also 
very different - one of ttie biggest challenges faced 
by Downfalfs animators was translating the 
game’s distinct 3-D look into the more traditional 
2-D animation commonly seen on television and in 
films. 

“In our synergy with Electronic Arts, we were 
able to share flteir environment assete and in the 
majority of the movie, our environments ar^the* 
same as ffle game, except with shadows ^d tex- 
tures modified to fit in a 2-D World, ” explains 
Goyette. “From a tfesign stendpoint, we motteiled 
our Slasher creature after fflelr versions and fried 
to stey dose to ffle spirit of the game whenever - 
possible. ... EA put a lot of thought into what makes .■ 
„„.:hQ|'flr;.and w^used-rnahy-of ttie4acks/fl«^^ 
ffle? implemerited in ffle tame imour movie.’”' 

Dead Space: DownM will be available for pur- . 
chase on DVD and Blu-ray on October 28. 

Monica S. Kuebler 
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The Killing Floor: Isaac slaughters aliens c 


^oard the 


“We rely heavily on immersion for keeping 
the player rooted in the moment,” explains 
Beaver. “So that any bump or clank has max- 
imum impact. And we rely on unpredictability 
as to what does or does not lie behind those 
bumps and clanks so that you don’t get used 
to any rhythm. ... Our combat is very lethal, so 
you have a reason to be afraid if the noise 
turns out to be something. Of course, silence 
is just as valid a place for something to hap- 


have genre video game, the release already has 
a notable tie-in to help immerse players in the 
game’s universe. A six-issue comic book series, 
written by Antony Johnston, with art by Ben 
Templesmith, can be purchased in stores or 
viewed and downloaded for free (at dead- 
space.ea.com). It focuses on the demise of the 
Aegis 7 mining colony in the days leading up to 
planetcrack, after the discovery of a strange 
alien artifact. Plus an upcoming animated fea- 


pen as well. And in service to immersion, our ture titled DownM (see sidebar) will pick up the 


inventory screen doesn't pause the game, so 
you can’t get control of a fight by sneaking into 
your inventory and grabbing health, changing 
weapons or ammo. Once the fight is on, it’s on. 
If you’re not prepared, you’re going to die.” 

And what a gory death It will be! As genre 
fans, Dead Spacefs development team had no 
desire to skimp on the red stuff, especially con- 
sidering the game’s core mechanisms are all 
about alien dismemberment. (In fact, the game 
is already facing bans in several countries.) 

“You can guess fflere might be a healthy layer 
of blood and guts lying about after a fight, and 
not just the occasional body part, severed head 
or torso,” boasts Beaver. “We invested a good 
chunk of dev time in the decal system, so blood 
and puss splatters attach realistically to the vis- 
ible terrain. And of course dismemberment 
applies equally well to Isaac, so he has innu- 
merable spectacular deaths waiting for him, 
depending on where the fatal blow lands. ... 
[Ijt’s not uncommon to see the inside of Isaac, 
or perhaps his entrails, and apparently humans 
pull apart rather easily if you bite down on one 
end and pull really hard on the other.” 

For all those who can’t wait to 
plunge into the carnage, the good ’ ^ ' 
news is that you don’t have to. With 
Dead Space poised to be this year's must- 


story where the comic leaves off. covering how 
the aliens get onto the Ishimura to wreck havoc 
on the ship and its crew before Isaac’s arrival. 

“Horror revels in the fantasy fulfillment of fac- 
ing paralyzing and often lethal terrors as some- 
one very much like yourself, and surviving," 
muses Beaver, about what attracts players to 
games such as Dead Space. “Plus, people love 
to be scared. As long as they’re on their couch- 
and can turn it off.” ^ ^ 
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THE CREEfSHPW heiurns wiih an albom wanning my lo ngn for toon life. 



HE SHOW Must ao ON. 

We’ve all heard the old adage about pressing forward no mat- 
ter what happens onstage, but for the garage band-playin' hor- 
ror fans from Burlington, Ontario that started a band called The 
Creepshow, it’s become a way of life. 

Three years ago, Sean “Sickboy” McNab (upright bass, backing vocals), 
Kristian “The Reverend McGinty” Rowles (keys, backing vocals). Matt 
“Pomade’’ Gee (drums) and original vocalist/guitarist Jen “Hellcat” Black- 
wood split open the suburbs with an auditory love affair of '50s rockabil- 
ly, old school horror and punk rock ethos. Fronted by the 
tiny, fire-haired, inked-up, pin-up doll, Hellcat, the quar- 
tet quickly found an audience with the catchy psychobil- 
ly/horror-punk of its debut, Sell Your Soul, featuring cuts 
such as “Grave Diggers,” “Creatures of the Night” and 
"Zombies Ate Her Brain.” 

Despite the title of the album, Blackwood and her 
bandmates had done everything but seW out. With sup- 
port from Ontario's premiere horrorbilly band The Mata- 
dors (vocalist Joel “Hooch” Parkins sings on the track 
"Dog House”). The Creepshow quartet gigged relentlessly and self- 
financed tours in Canada, the US, the UK and Europe. Paying for flights, 
posters and ads in magazines, the hardworking hellbillies’ momentum 
seemed to be reaching a fever pitch. It was only a matter of time before 
they would break out. 

Then, Hellcat got pregnant. 

In a post on the band’s Myspace blog in early 2007, she announced that 
she was expecting a child with Hooch and that her sister, a blonde bomb- 


shell known as Sarah Sin, would be taking over as lead vocaiist/guitarist 
in her absence - albeit temporarily. 

“The first few shows were scary,” says the sugar-voiced Sin, of walking a 
mile in her sister’s shoes. “I took over for her very close to when the band was 
starting to tour, but after six weeks in Europe, I really started to feel at home 
with the whole thing. I still get nervous now but that has nothing to do witii 
being compared to Hellcat. With the new album coming out. we have left all 
that in the past. 1 have really found my place in the band and you can hear it 
in the new songs." 

So, suddenly Sin is in for good and the newly energized 
foursome pours blood, sweat and fears into Run For Your Life 
(out now on Stomp Records), a second helping of siick, 
anthemic psychobilly with infectious choruses, galloping 
beats and a tight, punchy veneer. Gone is the wispy purr of 
Hellcat, in its place, a new attitude, as Sin’s delivery - remi^ 
niscent of Johnette Napolitano’s soft, throaty jfSwf in Blood- 
letting-era Concrete Blonde - takes centre stage on “Buried 
Alive,” “Demon Lover” and even a tribute to their favourite 
magazine and station, “Rue Morgue Radio.” 

“On this record, we actually wrote about a lot of events that happened in our 
lives in the last couple of years,” explains four-string slinger McNab. “We got 
robbed by fake police in Spain so we kind of made a fictional story about get- 
ting revenge on the thieves. We also wrote an anti-cocaine song where we 
personified the drug as a demonic creature.” 

Sin concurs. “We had a more mature approach to this album but kept the 
horror undertones there. You could listen to a song and think it’s about being 
chased down the street by some ghoul, but in real life it’s about facing your 
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own demons,” she says.‘“We got real 
down and dirty with this album.” 

Of course, there’s plenty of 
straight-up horror imagery on the 
disc too, such as in “Take My Hand,” 
a taie of the undead on the prowl for 
human meat, which features the, 
infectious refrain, “TTiis is a hell- 
bound ride/but the Devil’s on our 
side." 

According to McNab, the track 
from the new album that best show- 
cases The Creepshow’s dark side 
"Buried Alive,” a clackety barnbum 
that sounds like a headless horse- 
man chasing you down a dirt trail 
(and he’s gaining), written about a 
panic attack suffered by' 'skin- 
smasher Gee over his severe fear of 
flying. On the surface it details the 
claustrophobic terror of being literal- 
ly buried alive. 

"It starts out quiet and really dark, 
then gets really fast, aggressive and 
melodic without losing its darkness,” 
McNab explains. “That to me is what 
The Creepshow is all about.” 

For Sin, who draws inspiration 
from ’80s horror (her all-time 
favourite fright flick is Nightmare On 
Elm Street 3: Dream Warrior^, the 
song with the most lurking black- 
ness is “You’ll Come^ Crawling.” A 
jazzy retro shuffler that sounds like 
it should be crackling out of an old 
radio, it’s the perfect showcase for 
the "blackened heart" in Sin, as she 
delivers one final kiss-off to a lost 
love (“When you come crawling on 
your knees for me, I’ll smash you in 
the face”). 

“Every part of that song came 
from my gut,” she admits. 

Those guts and the collective 
tenacity to keep on keepin’ on 
seem to be the band’s strong suits. 
Go figure, amongst the often unfor- 
giving psychobilly scene, the group 
has received both praise and flack 
for their polished, commercial 
potential. 


Psycho Semantics: Sarah Sin. 


The Reverend McGinty, Pomade, Sin and Sickboy. 


So, with a new album in their 
mitts, a new frontwoman with blood 
on her breath and a fall season of 
touring descended from the rock ’n’ 
roll heavens, The Creepshow are 
cocked and at the ready. For Sin, tiiat 
means stepping into a hand-me- 
down spotlight, living with three guys 
on the road and being the short- 
skirted vamp at the front of the 
stage, who must become accus- 
tomed to an increasing number of 
admirers. Her blonde locks piled 
high, and often wearing torn stock- 
ings and saucy accouterments befit- 
ting of a femme fatale. Sin is hell on 
high heels amongst her bandmates - 
including the towering Reverend, 
who looms tall like Lurch. 

“I’m not gonna lie, the attention is 
great!” she confesses. "Sometimes it 
can be a little overwhelming when I 
get hassled or can’t get some creepy 
guy away from me. That's when my 
boys step in, though. ITiey are really 
good at keeping an eye out for my 
get-this-guy-away-from-me looks.” 

Although it seems everyone wants 
a piece of them these days. Sin is 
quick to point out the band’s collec- 
tive appreciation for what they know 
can often be a timely, precious com- 
modity in the here-today-gone- 
tomorrow atmosphere of the music 
industry. 

“I think we are all starting to really 
realize that we are doing what we 
love to do and how amazing that is. 
The only scary thing is not knowing 
how long it will last, so we absorb all 
of it as much as we can, just in 
case." % 


YOU COULD 
LISTEN TO A 
SONG AND 
THINK irs 
ABOUT BEING 
CHASED DOWN 
THE STREET 
BY SOME 

eww,. 

BUT IN REAL 

LIFE irs 

ABOUT FACING 
YOUR OWN 

mm. 


“It’s funny. We never called our- 
selves a ’psychobilly’ band,” Mc(kb 
professes. “I don’t want to be 
pigeon-holed into one certain genre. 
It’s really cool to see such a crazy 
mix of people at our shows. There’s 
psychos, greasers, punks, ska kids 
and regular people that just like-to go 
out and have a good time!” 

And detractors be damned, sup- 
port is definitely growing. As The 
Creepshow continues to cut a swath 
through clubs on an increasing num- 
ber of continents, booking agents 
and distributors have joined the fold 
in the US, the UK, Europe and Japan, 
and a slew of influential bands have 
embraced them with open arms and, 
best of all, coveted opening slots. 

“To be honest, all the bands we 
thought might hate us have taken us 
under their wings,” says Sin. “This 
year is going to be really cool 
because we will get on a lot of shows 
in front of new audiences, playing 
witti Tiger Army, The Unseen, Sick of 
it All, Anti-Flag and for god’s sake, 
fucking Rancid!” 
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into a comfy chair with a horror novel and silently, pnwtely 
having the crap scared out of you. Alone with your overexclt- 

- ed imagination and the author’s carefully chosen words, a branch scratch- 

ing tile bedroom window is suddenly fransformed into the daring entry of a 
serial killer, a creak on the stairs the footsteps of a phantom. ; : : 

. As long ^ horror literature keeps delivering these frighte, it won’t be 
going anywhere, but as actor Doug Bradley (Pinhead to legions of Hellraiser 
fans) pointe out, scaring the bejesus out of folks didn’t begin with the wrlt- 
'"tenword.'' p-' 

“TTie oldest profession in the world is not prostifotion,” he says, “ifs sto- 
rytelling. As iong as we’ve had the gift of speech we’ve been telling each 
otiier stories and before we could write tiiem down we passed them on oral- 
^^ly.” .V> 

- The viray Bradley sees It, if scary tales didn’t begin with the vwitten word 
; tiien they shouldn’t end ttiere either. That’s exactiy wrtiy he’s offered up his 
; impressive oratory powers to bring horror fans a taste of the storytelling tra- 
dition with a new series of spoken-word DVDs called Doug Bradley’s Sfnne 

! Chillers. Xhe first disc, a\rail^le now at dougbradiey.com, feafores tiie actor 
reciting H.P. Lovecraft’s icwiic tale of alienation “The Outeider” against a 
backdrop of original music by Tony Luke and haunting original artwork of 
decaying ruins and labyrintiiine towers and tunnels inspired by tiie story. ; 

The Spine Chillers concept came to Bradley while he ms recording the 
audio-bxk ver^n of Clive Bail^er’s Mr. B Gone in 2007. 

i was sitting in the studio flapping my lips when t ttiought, ‘this is a 
very cheap process and it hasn’t moved forward since the days of the 
cassette tape. In the age of multimedia platforms, surely we could 
take the talking book somewhere new."’ = 

He took this kernel of an idea to his partners at Renegade Arts 
Enterfainment, a production company specializing in film, 
computer animation and comic books, and together they 
, . " decided to launch the spoken-word DVD series. The first 

job was to pick a story for Bradley to read, and since 
everyone at Renegade was a Lovecraft fan, that’s 
t how they decided to kick-start tiie series. 


“We wanted to do Lovecraft,” Bradley says, “so 1 set off on what f 
assumed was going to be a pretfy iong process of plowing ttirough his 
books to find the right story. The face of Cthulhu was obviously smiling down 
on me, or up at me, or from wherever It is he smiles from, but ! read ‘The 
Outsider' first and realized it was ^solutely perfect. It was the right iengtii , 
and it was a first-person narrative, and though 1 didn’t realize it at the time, 
‘The Outelder’ is held in extremely high regard by Lovecraftfans.” V ; 

The story Is as simple as it is haunting, Its opening line, “Unhappy is he to 
whom the memories of childhood bring only fear and sadn^,” has been 
memorized by fans around the world. This melancholy narrator goes on to 
reveal his ^d life to the reader, as he spends his time wandering the win- 
dowless rooms and corridors of a massive decaying castle, his only com- 
panions old books and paintings. A desperate desire to gaze upon tiie moon 
finally drives the tormented soul to scale tiie castle’s perilous toww and 
escape to tiie outeide wortd, where he is forced to confront the horrible truttr 
of his past 

“‘The Outsider’ is unusual in Lovecraft’s work,” Bradley says, “In that It 
contains a sympathetic monster. You’re inside his head right from the get- 
go and you feel for him.” 

Renegade’s in-house team of artiste and animators, including Liz 
Dodsworth, Tony Luke and Dan Woods, created dozens of original illustra- 
tions, comic panels and short animated segments to capture tiie play of light 
and dark in Lovecraft’s portrait of an all-too-human monster. With Brad!^ 
playing tiie part of the bedtime reader, the effect is memorable. 

Principal footing has also been completed for the second Spine 
Chillers title, Poe’s “The Tell-Tale Heart,” and if enough fans purchase 
the DVDs, Bradley hopes to expand the format to include works from 
living authore, such as Ray Bradbury, and possibly even guest 
readings from otiier horror actors. Yet in spite of all the dizzy- 
ing possibilities offered by technology, he remains a devoted 
fan of ttie written word, an enthusiasm he hopes to share 
with Spine Chillerd viewers. ^ 

“if tiiese films are going to make people go back to 
the source material and read it,” Bradley explains, 

“then I’ll retire happy.” . 
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WINOON PAIN 

siycK 

Starring Stephen Rea, Mena Suvari 

and Rukiya Bernard 

Directed by Stuart Gordon 

Written by John Strysik and Stuart Gordon 

Paradox 


In classic rippcd-from-ihe-headlincs 
exploitation style Stuart Gordon (with the 
help of co-writcr John Strysik) lakes the 
story, expands upon it. amps up the atrocity 
and tinkers with the events of the crime for 
maximum entertainment value. Mena 
Suvari stars as Brandi Boski, a nurse at an 
old folks home who parlies loo much and 
has some seriously white-trash corn-rows, 
but is otherwise reasonably likable, Stephen 



There's hit and run. and then there’s what 
Chantc Jawan Mallard did. In 2001. the 
Texan woman, while drunk, 
plowed into a homeless man. 

Gregot 7 Briggs, w'ho Hew part- 
way through her windshield, 
getting lodged in the vehicle - 
which she then drove home 
and parked in the garage. Gre- 
gory begged for help, but 
instead of saving his life. 

Chante went inside and 
humped her boyfnend while 
her victim died slowly. \\'ith 
the help ot accomplices, she 
tned to cover up the murder but was 
eventually caught and convicted to 50 vears 
:Tor U». crime.' And you thought there were 
.'BiOiHiters mthe pages of Rue Morgue.... 


Rea is down-on-his-luck Thomas Bardo, a 
recently unemployed man who just can't 
catch abreak... well, other than the var- 
ious bones he busts while 
sailing through the window of 
Brandi's four-wheeled hobo- 
smasher. 

Oh... too crass? Well, 
although the crime itself is a 
real shit-dipped example of 
human kindness. Stuck has a 
very black sense of humour, 
which strikes a great balance. 
Rea brings surprising levity to 
his character’s ridiculous situ- 
ation, as Thomas struggles to 
free himself, managing only to get even 
more stuck - all while being completely 
flabbergasted by Brandi’s incredulous 
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actions. There's a Moiin- Python-Wke absur- 
dity lo the whole thing, but made horrific 
by Thomas’ eventual bloody struggle with 
both Brandi and her not-so-gangstcr-tough 
boyfnend Rashid (Russell Homsby). 

Good ole Stu Gordon proves that he’s just 
as confident tackling true-crime horror as 
he is Lovecraftian horror. And. without giv- 
ing too much away, he also manages - on 
one level - to settle the score a bit for poor 
Gregory Briggs. 

Dave .Alexander 

HAY OFF COURSE 


DEATH BACE 

Starring Jason Statham, Joan Allen 
and Natalie Martinez 

Written and directed by Paul W.S. Anderson 
Universal 

Ever wonder when 1 lolly- 
wood decided we were all 
twcive-year-old boys? I 
mean, who else do these 
big. loud, dumb aclion 
movies eater to? Most 
grown-ups I know actually 
prefer a helping of brains 
with their entertainment, 
and perhaps that's why this 
big-budgei update of 
Roger Gorman’s celebrated low-budget cult 
film Death Race 2000 is so disappointing; 
they didn’t just give it a makeover, they gave 
it a lobotomy. 

Set in 2012. Death Race sees an America 
that's crumbling under the weight of a lengthy 
recession. Prisons have been pri\ atixcd and 
now generate income through broadcasting 
"death races." hyper-violent car chases on 
prison grounds in which inmates attack one 
another with all manner of custom weapons in 
order to maim or kill their opponents and win 
the race. Five wins means freedom (in the 
fonn of a pardon). But all is not well. 

Audience favourite Frankenstein was killed 
in his Iasi race, but the prison warden’s been 
keeping it a secret, knowing ratings (and the 
money generated from viewer subscriplions) 
arc dcpendcnl on his appearance. So she has 
ex-con fonner race car driver Jensen Ames 



J 






(Jason Statham) framed for murder, and — 
viola! - she has her new Frankenstein, a role 
he must take on if he ever wants to be reunit- 
ed with his baby daughter. Of course, the war- 
den has no intention of keeping her promise. 

While some attempt appears to have been 
made to update the movie's social commen- 
tary to reflect the more modem concepts of 
prison privatization and reality TV. there’s 
nothing that builds on them. And, let’s face it. 
David Carradine creaming civilians in a car 
with teeth on the grill is pretty bard to lop. 

Even Jensen’s back story whizzes by in 
mere minutes. It’s abundantly clear from the 
get-go that the focus here is on action, effects 
and scantily clad women. There are some 
great kills, though most arc only onscreen for 
a fraction of a second, not allowing much time 
for audiences to revel in the violence or gore. 
In fact, this is equally tme of the race 
sequences, which gratuitously overuse light- 
ning-fast edits. There are some decent perfor- 
mances, especially from Joan Allen as the ice 
queen prison warden, but unless you are a hor- 
mone-addled teenage boy or able to fully 
check your brain at the theatre doors, you'll 
inevitably find yourself pining for the original. 

Monica S. Kuebler 

TIME TO REFLECT 


Eyes Wide Open: Mirrors is another failed Asian remake. 


Starring Kiefer Sutherland, Paula Patton 
and Amy Smart 
Directed by Alexandre Aja 
Written by Alexandre Aja and Gregory Levasseur 
Fox 

Remember how in that song 
Michael Jackson was looking at 
the man in the mirror and asking 
him to change his ways? Well, if 
he were in the film Mirrons and 
he tried that, chances are his 
reflection would choke the shit 
out of him. then terrorize the 
entire Jackson family, probably 
drowning Tito in the bathtub. 

In Alexandre Aja’s latest, your 
reflection is actually a demon out to get you 
and your family. Good on Aja for trying to 
be more than a go-to gore guy after making 
High Tension and The Hills Have Eyes 
remake, but now he’s joined the stable of tal- 
ented French horror directors making lame 
American genre pics. Actually, he’s in the 
tinier group of French horror filmmakers 
inexplicably remaking Asian genre movies - 
along with Hs director Xavier Palud. who 
was saddled with The Eye remake. 

This redo of the 2003 Korean movie Into 
the Mirror stars Kiefer Sutherland as Ben 
Carson, a recovering alcoholic ex-cop who 
accidentally shot and killed his partner. 


Estranged from his wife (Paula Patton) and 
kids, and living with his sister (Amy Smart) 
while rebuilding his life, he takes a job as a 
night watchman at a bumed-out department 
store adorned with giant mirrors. It’s a real 
gloomatorium - one of the better aspects of 
the film is the creepy art direction. 

Soon, he’s seeing visions of awful things 
in the mirrors, which leads him downstairs 
and into a bricked-up mental hospital, where 
he discovers to no one’s surprise that some 
nasty treatments happened. As the reflec- 
tions continue to attack his family and sap 
his sanity, Ben must figure out what the 
demonic presence wants (hint: not an auto- 
graphed copy of the Jackson- 
s’ Victoiy Tour album). 

There are some good jump- 
scares in this otherwise loose- 
ly connected series of horror 
set pieces, but overall it’s a 
bunch of stuff we’ve seen 
before, written by guys (Aja 
and regular collaborator Gre- 
gory Levasseur) who seem- 
ingly don’t connect with the 
source material - go figure. 
Next, the two of ’em will 
be working on a 3-D remake of Piranha. 
Add that to Frontierfs) director Xavier 
Gens’ flop Hiiman, the upcoming remake of 
Silent Night. Deadly Night scripted by 
Franck Khalfoun {High Tension co-star and 
writer/director of the weak Hollywood 
thriller P2) and the in-the-works sequel to 
Rob Zombie’s Halloween remake helmed by 
Alexandre Bustillo and Julicn Maury 
{Inside. RMU78), and you’ve got one of the 
dumber trends American studios have 
employed to squander foreign talent. 

And yes. I'm asking them to change their 
ways. 

Dave Alexander 


GOAT-TAIL RIDER 

JOY BIDE 2: DEUD ABEAD 

Starring Nicki Aycox, Kyle Schmid 

and Nick Zano 

Directed By Louis Morneau 

Written by James Robert Johnston 

and Bennett Yellin 

Fox 

Oh, direcl-to-video 
sequels. There’s noth- 
ing quite like a low 
ambition cash-in on a 
popular horror title. 

The formula is as sim- 
ple as it is familiar: 
take a moderately suc- 
cessful genre movie 
(in this case, the slight- 
ly bcttcr-than-terribic 
J.J. Abrams project 
Joy Ride), hire a hack director (Louis 
Morneau. who already cut his teeth on 
Caniosaiir 2 and The Hitcher 2), throw in a 
few bad TV actors (hey kids, it’s Nick Zano 
from 7th Heaven\), write a cliche-ridden 
screenplay over a weekend and you’re done! 
Jov Ride 2: Dead Ahead dispenses with all the 
characters and the cliflhanger ending of the 
original and pits the faceless, psychotic, truck- 
driving villain Rusty Nails against a new 
group of disposable twentysomethings. 

Four young folks on a road trip have their 
car break down in the desert and stumble upon 
an ominous house in the middle of nowhere. 
Obviously they enter and steal a car (who 
wouldn’t?), only to discover that it belongs to 
the craziest damn truck dnver this side of 
Duel. Rusty then calls the most famous TV.« 
actress in the cast on her cellphone to mstiuct 
her to call him on a CB Radiof!) and thus 





“Even better than tire original.' 
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End Of The Line: A long and dreary ride. 


begins a series of ludicrous cat-and-mouse 
games in which the killer quickly and poinl- 
lessly destroys the car that apparently meant 
so mueh to him. 

A little cheesiness is to be expected in 
sequels like this, but Joy Ride 2 really goes 
beyond the call of duty. Aside from the card- 
board cliaracters (including a bitter son of a 
trucker who knows all the trucker slang 
because it helps advance the plot) 
and placid storytelling, the movie 
simply lacks genuine scares. 

Momeau is incapable of mounting 
a successful suspense sequence or 
chase scene skills that are pretty 
vital for helming an evil tiuck 
movie. The problems can’t be 
blamed entirely on the budget 
cither, since the movie boasts a 
20th Century Fox logo and solid 
production values. No, the crappi- 
ness of Joy Ride 2 can be attributed entirely to 
the lack of talent involved and a villain who 
didn’t deserve a franchise. 

Philip Brown 


ENDfflrlJNt 


NEXT STOP: DRUDEERY 


Mind-numbing tedium aside, the movie is g 
shot with relative competence and the actors 1 
do the best they can with the thin script. Robin 
Wilcock gives a great performance as would- 
be rapist and disillusioned cult member 
Patrick: his cynicism and capacity for dissem- 
bling arc extremely disturbing and compelling 
to watch. But overall, the movie falls short 
both thematically and in terms of excitement; 
End of the Line is a long and dreary ride. 

Justine Warwick 


Starring Ilona Elkin, Nicolas Wright 
and Joan McBride 

Written and directed by Maurice Devereaux 
Anchor Bay 


Strange thittgs lurk in the bowels of the 
Earth, as psychiatric nurse Karen (Ilona Elkin) 
discovers when she boards the last subway 
train home one night. Instead of snoozing 


homeless guys and vomiting teenagers, she 
finds a deranged cull of Bible-thumpin' 
lunatics, led by the beaming and maternal 
Betty (Joan McBride), bent on “saving” their 
fellow passengers by the novel means of stab- 
bing them with cartoonish crucifix daggers. 
Granted, it’s a promising premise in a decade 
when religious crazies of every stripe get 
scarier by the friggin’ day. but ultimately the 
film falls flat. 

Part of the problem is that 
director Maurice Devereaux 
essentially plays the same 
scene over and over again - 
innocent people encounter the 
fanatics in the subway system 
and gel knifed - rather than 
giving us much plot or charac- 
ter development. There is vir- 
tually no explanation of where 
the cult comes from, what its 
objectives are or what its members even 
believe, and thematically these questions real- 
ly need to be addressed in order for the movie 
to pack any kind of wallop. 

The script toys with the claustrophobia and 
isolation of the subway tunnels - no one 
knows whether the apocalypse is going on 
outside or if it’s all just an illusion - but the 
movie doesn’t fully commit to this sense of 
ambiguity, and consequently ends up giving 
us what seems like half of a plot, which does- 
n’t help its painfully slow pace. A bit more 
explanation of the world Devereaux has creat- 
ed would also address the complete lack of 
atmosphere in the movie; despite the eerie set- 
ting, without a clear theme, plot or chemistiy 
between the actors, it just drags. 


OVER-EXPOSED 


Starring Joshua Jackson, Rachael Taylor 
and Megumi Okina 
Directed by Masayuki Ochiai 
Written by Luke Dawson 
Fox 


When the original Thai version of Shutter 
was released in 2004, it didn’t break any new 
ground. The story about a ghost haunting the 
protagonists for their past transgressions was 
clearly influenced by the J-horror wave, even 
going so far as to feature a pale-skinned spook 
with long black hair rising up out of water. But 
with a couple of 
fresh ideas and 
some inventive 

scare tactics added 
to the formula, it 
worked. Now the 
inevitable Ameri- 
can remake 

arrives, another 
one of the last 
gasps of the J-hor- 
ror remake trend. 

Fox’s first and 
only interesting decision about the remake of 
Shutter was to cut out the middleman and go 
straight back to the influences. They hired a 
Japanese director, Masayuki Ochiai (Infec- 
tion). to make the film and moved the action 
from Bangkok to Tokyo. A newlywed couple, 
Ben (Joshua Jackson) and Jane (Rachael Tay- 
lor). lly to Japan immediately after their wed- 
ding for Ben’s job as a commercial photogra- 
pher. Soon after they land, Jane hits a young 
woman with their car on a remote highway, 
although neither of them can locate Lire body. 
They continue to Tokyo, where Jane wanders 
the city by herself, snapping tourist picUires, 
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lEsymECTiDii liiiifly 

Starring Kevin G. Schmidt, Sally Kirkland 
and Pamela Jean 
Directed by Sean Michel Beyer 
Written by Sean Michael Beyer and Ryan Lamaster 
Entertainment Studios 

The story of Resurrection Mary is one of the 
Chicago area’s most beloved urban legends, 
and this is one of two films in as many years 
derived from it. Legend has it that a young 
woman was walking along Archer Avenue late 
one night after a fight with her boyfriend and 
was hit by a car somewhere between the Oh 
Henry Ballroom and Resurrection Cemetery. 

The hit-and-run driver was never found, and 
since the early 1930s drivers have reported 
picking up a reticent female hitchhiker in a 
white party dress who asks to be let off at Resurrection Cemetery - the 
“phantom hitchhiker." 

Not a bad premise for a horror film. Unfortunately, flesi/rrecton Mary does- 
n’t live up to its potential, despite trying its best to counterbalance factual 
details with a more complex story of purgatorial torment, supernatural 
romance and survivor’s guilt. The film is hurt by forced performances from, 
both newcomers (Pamela Jean, Kevin G. Schmidt) and vets (Sally Kirkland, 
Richard Riehle), although Jean (as the title character) grows into her role as 
the film progresses, at times pulling off the troubled, purgatorial soul with 
believability. 

While there is the occasional striking mise-en-scene and some lush light- 
ing, the cliche-riddled script struggles to incorporate period elements into a 
contemporary setting. And even though it boasts some gore that belies the 
film's otherwise PG-rated premise, Resurrection Mary is repeatedly crippled 
by horrendous entry-level Photoshop effects. 

Still, using the actual Unsolved Mysteries episode about Resurrection Mary 
as a plot device was a nice touch, and overall it is difficult to dismiss a movie 
that's trying as hard as this one to be faithful to a popular urban legend while 
imbuing it with deeper meaning. That factor alone may be enough to secure 
this film some kind of audience among ghost story buffs. 

Kier-La Janisse 



while Ben shoots supcnnodels in n warehouse studio. Soon, 
strange blurs and ghostly images appear in both of their pic- 
tures. .lane consults spirit photography experts, and it's soon 
clear that the couple is being haunted by an increasingly vio- 
lent ghost. 

Except that nobody cares. Not you. Not me. Nobody. The 
film gives us nothing to latch onto, least of all the characters. 
We aren’t told anything about Jane except that she’s in love 
with Ben. We're not told why she’s in love with him, and we 
see no evidence of his being loveable. Both protagonists are 
simply young, rich, white people, and beyond that Ihey have 
no discernable character traits. The story lurches foi-ward like 
it's learning to drive standard, with the plot grinding to a halt 
to teach us what spirit photography is. 

Oh yeah, and in the climax. Jane is attacked by a curtain. 
A possessed, killer curtain. Come on. 

1 now in\’oke the standard J-hon'or-remake-review-cap- 
sule-comment; “Do yourself a favour and rent the original.” 

Jason Lapeyre 

PULL OVER! 



Starring Richard Tillman, Jessie Ward 
and Graham Norris 
Directed by Shawn Papazian 
Written by John Shiban 
Warner 

Warner has released four Raw Feed films so far, including 
the original Resl Slop, which was shot on video, as well as 
Sublime. Believers and OTIS. And now the RF producers 
have returned to their roots for their first sequel, Rest Stop: 
Don 't Look Back, which continues 
the mythology of the first film with a 
much higher budget. The new sequel 
is more watchablc and more techni- 
cally impressive than the original, 
but overall it feels like another tired 
torture-porn entry, and a step back 
from the company's more ambitious, 
if not entirely successful. OTJS. 

In the fii'st Rest Slop. Jesse and 
Nicole lake an old highway through 
California and arc hunted and tortured by a ghost driving a 
yellow truck. The .sequel begins with the ghost’s origin .stoiy. 
showing how the track driver was kidnapped, mutilated and 
buried alive by a demented Christian family dnving a Win- 
nebago. Shifting to the present. Jesse's older brother returns 
from the war in Iraq and sets out on a rescue mission to find 
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Jesse, with his girlfriend Marilyn and goofy 
childhood friend Jared along for the ride. They 
manage to find the old highway, as well as its 
sentry, a lobotomized gas station attendant, 
but soon fall victim to the unstoppable yellow 
tmek. After a few power drills in 
the kneecap and an explosion or 
two. it's all over. 

ril say this: for a straight-to- 
DVD release. Triloquist has got 
great cinematography and editing, 
and the perfomiances are all fine. 

It's definitely a professional prod- 
uet. with good gore effeets and 
makeup. The script, however, ulti- 
mately buries the movie with an 
uninspired concept and logic shifts 
that are impossible to ignore. The 
film’s monsters also fall short, cither doing 
nothing or being so undefeatable that they're 
not interesting. We're not even sure why the 
ghost trucker haunts people, let alone what 
might appease him. Other characters are also 
either people or ghosts, according to whether 
or not it's convenient to the script during a 
particular scene. It’s hard to gel sucked into a 
story unless you trust the storyteller not to 
change the rules halfway through. 

Jason Lapeyre 

REGRETTABLE SGHEIDER 
SEND-OFF 

DIIIIK iNEyilllOON 

Starring Roy Scheider, Lindy Booth 
and Nick Cornish 

Written and directed by Phillip Leftfield 
Entertainment Studios 

It’s kinda sad to see great actors, who during 
their peak staued in some amazing films, 
appearing in crap like Dark Honeymoon. The 



late Roy Scheider (The French Connection. 
Jaws) stars as the owner of a motel on the Ore- 
gon coast where the guests start to turn up 
dead after the airival of newlyweds Kathryn 
and Paul (Lindy Booth and Nick Cornish). 

After his captivating new 
bride exhibits some seri- 
ously weird behavior, Paul 
suspects she may not be 
quite the woman he thought 
she was. Contemplating 
that his diminutive spouse 
may be psychologically 
unhinged (after all, she 
happens to be plagued by 
childhood memories of 
being flogged by her volun- 
teer cop/flrefightcr/pasior 
father and pimped out for dnig money by her 
junkie mother), the bewildered newbie hus- 
band suspects she’s behind the mounting body 
count. 

Although it sounds like it might be a good - 
albeit cliched - idea, this feeble offering from 
writer and director Phillip Leftfield (a.k.a. 
David O'Malley) has the look, feel and pacing 
of a cheap TV movie. Several scenes defy all 
logic, and apart from a bit of blood, swearing 
and heavy petting, the film looks like it would 
be right at home on prime-time. Admittedly. 
Booth (Cn- Wolf. JVivng Turn) gives a spirited 
pcrfomiance in a cast of past-their-prime 
“stars.” including Booth's former Relic 
Hunter TV scries co-star Tia Carrere (the two 
become locked in a lengthy lesbian kiss in one 
scene), Daryl Hannah and (in about a four- 
minute cameo) Eric Roberts. 

Scheider. as always, does the best he can 
with the material and his appearance is one of 
the few good things about the film. The 
“shock ending” is still a novel enough idea but 
has been much better executed in previous 



efforts, such as Mortal Thoughts and High 1 
Tension. The Dark Honeymoon DVD has no 
special features, but by the time the credits 
rolled around I didn't really give a shit. 

James Burrell 

DUMMY FOR DUMMIES 


IBIEOttyiSI 

starring Paydin LoPactiin, Rocky Marquette 
and Bruce Weitz 

Written and directed by Mark Jones 
Dimension Extreme 

Man. docs Mark Jones have a weird resume. 
For ten years he wrote cartoons (including 
Captain Caveman and Rubik. The Amazing 
Cube), then he graduated to prime-time fare 
with The A-Team and Mujits of Science before 
launching the Leprechaun franchise in 1993 
and Rumpelsliltskin in 1996. Wliile others 
steered the Leprechaun franchise to such great 
heights as Leprechaun: Back 2 ihu Hood. 
Jones has now relumed to the subgenre he 
helped establish: hoiTor-comedics about veiy 
short monsters. 

The very short monster in Triloquist is a 
ventriloquist’s dummy named “Dummy.” I 
prayed to God that the lead female character 
would be called “Woman” or “Lead Female 
Character.” but as the film continued, it very 
quickly became 
clear that there is 
no God. 

When a down- 
on-her-luck ven- 
triloquist ODs in 
front of her two 
children, Angelina 
and Norbert. the 
kids are dumped 
on their alcoholic 
uncle. He se.xualiy 
abuses Angelina 
and keeps both 
siblings hard at 
work cleaning his home, until Dummy mur- 
ders him and they escape. 

Ten years pass and now Angelina is the 
"brains" of the operation and exercises her 
power by being slutty and seductive. Angeli- 
na. Norbert and Duminy go on a cross-coun- 
try murder spree with a twisted plan to kidnap 
a woman for Norbert to bear children with, so 
they can continue the “ventriloquist blood- 
line” of their late mother. Tliey lay waste to 
anyone who stands in their way, including 
doctors, cops and Magnum PL 's Larry Manet- 
ti, playing himself (“Hi. I’m Lany Manetti! 1 
played Rick!” BANG! Dead.) 

Drugs, child abuse and kidnapping are a 
good start for any serial killer movie, and ven- 
triloquist dummies are inherently creepy, but 
Jones' direction is so primitive, so uninspired, 
continued on page 80... 
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“IT IS JUST ABOUT AS 
PERFECT AS A FILM 
PREDICATED ON THE 
JOYS OF PROJECTILE 
VOMITING AND EXPLOSIVE 
DIARHEA CAN BE." 

• Nathan Lee, 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 




“The movie Fast 

FOOD NATION COULD 
HAVE BEEN IF IT 
HADN’T SUCKED.” 
-STEVEN WELLS, 
THE GUARDIAN 


“AS SAVAGE AS 

Dawn of the Dead, 

AS SLAPSTICK NUTZOID AS 
EVIL Dead 2... 

AN EXPLOITATION 
MOVIE WITH SOUL." 
•Owen Gleiberman, 
entertainment weekly 



# “Poultry in Motion” Feature Leangth Behind the Scenes Cluck-u-hentary 

# Att-hen-sion Getting Cohhentary by Lloyd Kaufman and Gabe Friedman 

# ALTERNATE “HAPPY-ENDING” WITH RON JEREMY 

# "Truth is Stranger Than Chicken” Film Making Lessons 

# Deleted Scenes, Music Videos, Trailers, Thighs the Limit! 



WWW.TROIVIA.COM 

www.poultrygeistmovie.com 
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steel Trap: More twit-grist for the torture-porn mill. 


ihai il falls far short of the Natural Born 
Killers il so desperately wants to be. Sure, you 
expect a horror-comedy to be technically inept 
with terrible pcrfonuances. but have we also 
stopped expecting them to be scary, or funny? 

There’s also a misogynist sleaziness to the 
film, with pom starlets popping up throughout 
and Angelina proudly proclaiming, “Get me 
drunk enough and I'll fuck anyone and their 
father!" In fact, the scariest thing about Trilo- 
quisl might be how its director made cartoons 
for children for the first decade of his career. 

Jason Lapeyre 


PARTY PROPER 


Starring Georgia Mackenzie, Pascal Langdale 

and Mark Wilson 

Directed by Luis Camara 

Written by Luis Camara and Gabrielle Galanter 

Dimension Extreme 


The IQ level of the typical slasher victim 
is never going to catch the eye of the local 
MENSA recruiter - what other demograph- 
ic group, when faced with the threat of a 
masked killer, breaks up into even smaller 
groups to better explore all those dimly lit 
hallways and basements? 

But even the dumbest prom-going car- 
cass-in-waiting couldn’t win a part in Steel 
Trap., a film whose victims all but ask the 
killer to hold his knife still long enough for 
them to fall on the blade. Steel Trap's char- 
acters arc so dumb you wonder how any of 
them learned to hold a fork without poking 
out their own eyes, and so narcissistic, catty 
and downright venal you can’t believe their 
mothers didn’t suffocate them with a fluffy 
pink pillow an hour after arriving home 
from the maternity ward. 

That bar-setting shallowness may explain 
how the half-dozen or so protagonists all 
end up on the top floor of an abandoned 
80 RUE MORGUE 


office tower for 
a private New Year’s party that just might 
be the most unsexy, uncool celebration 
since Marsha Brady’s sixteenth birthday. 
After rocking out to an impossibly lame 
Wcezer-esque cover of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
six guests receive a text message that invites 
them to an ultra-»/tra-exclusive private 
party on the 27th floor. The revellers head 
down, one coke whore in tow, where they 
find party favours and appropriate name 
tags marked “heartless,” “two-faced.” etc., 
and a series of nursery-rhyme-style clues 
for a treasure hunt/party game with no dis- 
ccmablc point. 

After much bickering, the group separates 
to look for clues, not even thinking to turn 
back when they find a rotting pig’s head that 
signals the event’s murderous intent. 

These ingredients might have added up to 
a fun 100 minutes of line-’em-up-and-hack- 
’cm-down hijinks, but dircctor/co-writer 
Luis Camara lacks the visual sense and 
imagination to aim higher than a tired recy- 
cling of torture pom and slasher cliches. 
Camara also tries to cut and paste a moral 
message onto the killer's motivation - 
something about karmic justice - but with a 
hit list of such unlikable victims, a quicker 
ending to this gallery of twits would have 
more than justified the means. 

James Grainger 


YOUR WORST NIGHTMARE 


WIDE fflME 

Starring Yu-seok Jeong, Myeong-min Kim 

and Tae-woo Kim 

Directed by Kyoo-man Lee 

Written by Kyoo-man Lee and Hyeon-jin Lee 

Genius 


Imagine lying on an operating table 
unable to move, unable to speak, yet con- 
scious. Able to feel the pain as the saw 


comes down and the doctors pry open your 


chest. While this is an overly ghoulish ^ 


description of “anesthesia awareness,” the 
phenomenon exists and is the inspiration for 
the dark Korean thriller Wide Awake, a.k.a. 
Return. 

The story revolves around Na Sangu, a 
boy who goes under the knife for heart 
surgery but remains conscious during the 
entire painful procedure. Jump forward 
twenty years or so as Ryu Jacu, a young, 
noble surgeon, and his wife find them- 
selves at the centre of numerous murders. 
All the evidence points to Na Sangu. who 
is now hiding under a new identity and 
seeking revenge on the doctors who per- 
formed his operation. 

Wide Awake unfolds like a black- 
gloved killer film. We already know who 
is doing all the nastiness and we know 
why, we just don’t know his adult identity, 
Through a labyrinthine plot and a string of 
red herrings, just about every male charac- 
ter becomes a suspect at one time or anoth- 
er. But it’s not the destination it’s the jour- 
ney, and this is a pretty 
entertaining journey. 

Some of the most lasting 
and nightmarish imagery 
in the film is created in its 
flashbacks. In the throes 
of extreme post-traumatic 
stress from his surgery, Na 
Sangu becomes an 
increasingly creepy lil’ bastard. He 
tosses newly hatched chicks at trees like a 
kid egging a house, kills bees by letting 
them sting him and murders a girl in the 
school outhouse (the type that’s just a great 
big stinking hole). 

There arc some equally disturbing 
moments in the present day, most centring 
on gory scenes of surgery. The killer’s elab- 
orate plan finds Ryu Jaeu in the operating 
theatre with his wife as the patient. But 
unknown to the surgeon, she now finds her- 
self very much aware of what’s happening. 

As far as recent Korean horror films go. 
Wide Awake is... well, a cut above. 

Jason Pichonskv 


CHARRED ANTHOLOGY 


Starring Jayce Bartok, Amelia Cooke 
and Lara Harris 

Directed by Joe Dante, Ken Russell, 
Sean Cunningham, et al. 

Written by Dennis Bartok 
Lionsgate 


On paper. Trapped Ashes looks like it can’t 
miss. Pooling the talents of directors Joe | 
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Wondering what that spinning sound is? Well, it’s the corpse of Poe doing 
360s in the grave after finding out director Ulli Lommel just bastardized his 
most famous poem. And there isn’t even much to tie this one to Poe's work, 
other than the fact that the main character is named Lenore - a singer in an 
all-giii goth band whose members are being killed off by a bald lunatic who 
haunte her dreams. Oh yeah, an actual raven pops up every once in a while 
too. The film is so fucking confusing and convoluted that I had to check my 
drink to see if it was spiked. Being a Lommel production, The Raven also suffers from shaky, sped- 
up action and features an irritating soundtrack. Nevermore! 

Body Count: 19 
Bird Count 390 

STARK RAVEIV MAD 

KM 

Imagination Films 

If you tiink The Birds is a no-nonsense title for a killer bird movie, then 
lemme introduce you to Kaw. After getting infected with mad cow disease, a 
flock of ravens attacks a small farming community, and it’s up to the town’s 
sheriff to gather the survivors for a final stand. Director Sheldon Wilson (Shal- 
low Ground! shot this in Flamborough, Ontario, with just eleven real ravens 
and a crapload of CGI ones. He manages to pull off a quirky, fast-paced, fun 
film with a solid cast, including Sean Patrick Flannery (Demon Huntef) as a 
lawman who has perfected the wrinkled, worried scowl. Bonus: Wilson also dug up Rod Taylor, 
who starred in Hitchcock’s 1 963 classic The Birds. Damn, the title Kaw alone should have it flying 
off flie shelves! 

Body Count: 10 
Bird Count: 1886 

POLLY WflKTS A AiP-OF^f 

BIRDS OF PBEY 

BCI 

Ever wondered what The Birds have looked like if Hitchcock, loaded on 
f blow, threw in buckets of blood and the odd topless scene? Probably some- 
• thing like Mexican director Rene Cardona Jr.’s recently reissued 1987 film 
Birds of Prey (a.k.a. Beakd}. The film follows a sexy news reporter covering a 
story about a farmer attacked by his own chickens. She soon discovers that 
people all over the world are being eaten by eagles, pecked at by pigeons and 
devoured by doves. Despite disturbing scenes of birds actually being killed, 
this proves to be an tiber-cool film with a rocking soundtrack by Stelvio Cipriani (City of the Walk- 
ing Dead) and some intense moments of horror that will make you think twice about offering a 
parrot a cracker. 

Body Count: 11 
Bird Count: 6559 

Last Chance Lance 



Dante (Gremlins), Ken Russell (Altered 
Stales), Sean Cunningham (Friday the 1 3th), 
Monte Heilman (Two-Lane Blacktop) and 
FX wizard John Gaeta (The Matrix), the 
intent was to pay homage to ’80s horror 
anthology films such as Creepshow and Cat's 
Eye. 

Alas, the road to hell is paved with good 
intentions, and sitting through this obscenely 
dull, erotically charged misfire will leave 
you feeling like you got to your scaring des- 
tination in record time. 

Dante is first up, directing the wraparound 
premise of six 
people who arc 
mysteriously 
invited on a V.l.P. 
movie studio tour 
of the famous 
house from a fic- 
tional horror film 
called Hysteria. 

When the tourists 
become trapped 
inside the same 
room the charac- 
ters did in the 
movie, their guide suggests tliat re-enacting 
Hysteria’s plot by trading their own persona! 
hoiTor stories might be their only means of 
escape. 

The talcs kick off with Russell's Girl with 
the Golden Breasts segment about a strug- 
gling actress who buys breast implants made 
of reprocessed human tissue. Essentially it’s 
a sight gag that’s milked over twenty min- 
utes. Of course, the implants come alive, but 
these murderous mammaries aren’t that. urn. 
titillating unless you’ve been searching for 
something to watch alongside Killer Con- 
dom. 

Next is Cunningham’s Jihakii, a Hentai 
painting come to life, complete with gratu- 
itous boobage. cartoon dinks and a woman 
being sexually molested by the ghost of a 
dead monk. Unfortunately, it’s drab and bor- 
ing and nowhere near as fantastic as it 
sounds. 

Heilman strikes next with Stanley's Girl- 
friend. the story of a young screenwriter who 
gets seduced by director Stanley Kubrick’s 
insomniac girlfriend. Trims out. she’s a witch 
who drinks the blood of her suitors to 
achieve immortality. Despite the promising 
premise, this definitely won’t keep you up at 
night. 

And finally. My Twin. The Worm - the tale 
of a goth girl whose mother becomes infect- 
ed with a parasite during pregnancy pre- 
dictably turns in some decent special ctTccts 
from Gaeta but scrv'cs as an unspectacular 
coda to a project that simply doesn’t live up 
to its potential. 

Trevor Tuminski 
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T he remake/homage trend of the 

last four years or so has proved the infinite monkey theorem, which 
posits that an infinite number of monkeys banging on an infinite 
number of typewriters will eventually chum out the works of Shake- 
speare. In regards to the horror film, the results are not quite as dra- 
matic. Toss enough remakes/homages at the screen and eventu- 
ally one will stick, as is the case with Jack Brooks: Monster Slay- 
er, an entertaining throwback to such ’80s horror comedies as 
The Evil Dead and An American Werewolf in London. 

This is the little Canadian monster movie that could. The plot: 
as a young boy Jack Brooks (Trevor Matthews) witnesses the 
slaughter of his parents and sister by a ferocious troll during a 
family camping trip. Traumatized, he grows up to be a plumber 
saddled with an uptight girlfriend (Rachel Skarsten) and some 
serious anger management issues. When his night school 
science teacher (Robert Englund) is possessed by an ancient 
evil and transforms into a giant tentacle monster that turns his 
classmates into rampaging demons. Jack finds the perfect out- 
let for his pent-up frustration. 
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throwing 

around ideas for a monster movie,” recalls director Jon Knautz. “We just 
wanted to do something with a creature in It. We tfiought back to a 
lot of the movies we were inspired by and we kind of reminisced 
on certain monsters that were memorable to us. We talked about 
The Fly, Gremlins, The Evil Dead. Bad Taste, etc. ... In a way. 
Jack Brooks is kinda our way of tipping our hats to the good old 
creature features.” 

The film is the first feature from Brookstreet Pictures, which 
was established in 2004 by Knautz, Matthews and producer 
Patrick White, and is based in Ottawa, Canada. Knautz and 
White met while enrolled in the Vancouver Film School 
and collaborated on the award-winning short Apt 310. 
After teaming up with Matthews, Brookstreet produced 
festival-favourite short The Other Celia in 2005, fol- 
lowed by the short Still Life, in 2006, which premiered at 
the prestigious Toronto International Film Festival. Through 
this exposure they were able to secure $2.5 million in private 
funding for Jack Brooks. The story was penned by first-time 
screenwriter John Ainslie. 





“Initially, the guys at Brookstreet approached me 
witii an idea about a black heart that was pure evil,” 
Alnsiie explains. “They also had access to the school 
location, so that dictated Jack’s age. Jon told me 
about a shot he had in mind that involved a tentacle 
dragging a giil down the hallway and slamming her 
against the lockers. So I had a black heart, a school 
^d tentacles to work against Jack - cool.” 

The role of the unlikely hero went to Matthews, who 
delivers a performance of Bmce Campbell propor- 
tions. When the tentacles burst out of his professor’s 
back and start attacking tiie class, Jack straps on his 
tool belt and wades into battle against a growing 
horde of studente-turned-demons. 

“The approach for Jack Brooks was to play the part 
as realistically as possible,” says Matthews. “Even 
though Jack got up to some crazy adventures which 
were totally unbelievable, the character I played 
would always take those scenarios very seriously. I 
never wanted to go too far over the top and bring a 
tongue-in-cheek approach to Jack. He was more of a 
serious guy who is dealing with some crazy anger 
issues!” 

Much like Campbell’s turn as Ash in the The Evil 
Dead, the part of Jack Brooks was physically 
demanding and Matthews, who also plays the troll in 
the prologue, did his own stunts. While battling 
demons, Jack is pummelled and thrown into desks, 
lockers and walls. 

"I knew that there was going to be a lot of physical 
action,” he says, “so I wanted to fit the profile for an 
action hero. I did a lot of cardiovascular workouts so 
that I could have the endurance and stamina to han- 
dle long days and keep my energy levels high.” 

For Jack’s monster foil, Brookstreet scored a cast- 
ing coup by enlisting Freddy Krueger himself, horror 
icon Robert Englund. Brookstreet wanted Englund for 
the role of Professor Crowley, and once financing had 
been secured, they set about trying to impress him. 

"Brookstreet Pictures sent me Still Life, a short film 
directed by Jon, starring Trevor," recalls Englund. “It 
reminded me of a classic black and white Twilight 
Zone episode; it was a perfect Rod Serling short story 
and a perfect short film. I loved it and told my agent I 
wanted to work with these guys”. 

Jack Brooks successfully juggles legitimately 
scary scenes with goofy physical comedy, 
most of which is provided by Englund, 
who often steals the show. His trans- 
formation from a quirky but affable 
science teacher to a raving glutton 
who constantly belches and occa- 
sionally projectile vomits to a blub- 
bery tentacle demon is a 
highlight of the film. 

“It was great to be 
able to do some physical 
comedy schtick again, 
like Nutty Professor 
meets Beetle Juice, 
which I hadn't done 
since I was a young 
actor,” he says. 

Despite its modest 
budget, Jack Brooks 
plays much bigger than 
one might expect, due 




JACK BROOKS ISKINDAOUR 
WAY OF TIPPING OUR HATS TO THE GOOO 
OLD CREATURE FEATURES. 

DIRECTOR JON KNAUTZ 


A Harryhavsen-styled cyclops monster, (below} Robert Englund as Professor Crowley, and (left) 
Trevor MaW}ews as Jack Brooks. 


in part to ite score (which composer Ryan Shore 
recorded with the 91 -piece Slovak Radio Orchestra), 
but mainly because of the film’s ambitious special 
effects. For the monsters, computer graphics were 
eschewed in favour of practical makeups. Effects 
artist David Scott supervised the creahtres, which 
indude the cyclops that appears in the scenes that 
bookend the film, tiie forest troll and the Englund “prof 
monster," a full animatronic creation with a giant pro- 
boscis in its mouth that slithers down the throat of 
hapless victims to suck the life out of them. 

“The entire mantra for the Monster Slayer effects 
right from the start was ‘old school,'" Scott explains. 
“Jon really wanted to make an '80s-style monster 
flick where as much as possible was ‘real.’ That is 
say not CG. It was actually really challeng- 
ing to do, having become so used to com- 
puters doing so much of the work for us. 
On top of that, there really was- 
n't a lot of money for a film 
of this scope so we had 
to keep things simple 
and take every shortcut 
we could think of with- 
out sacrificing the qual- 
ity of the work.” 
Festival screen- 


ings and a brief 
theatrical run 
has already 
made the 


which plays out like an origin story - somewhat of a 
cult classic in the making (“If Jack Brooks was 
made in the ’80s, it would be a cult classic by 
now," RMs own Editor-in-Chief said in an online 
interview after she saw a rough cut of the film). 
Knautz claims that it was never a plan to set up a 
popcorn movie franchise, however. 

“To be honest, while we were making Jack 
Brooks, we weren't thinking of sequels. We just 
came up with an ending that shows that Jack 
becomes a full-time monster stayer. We just 
thought it would be funny, but since we’ve heard so 
much sequel talk from the fans, we’ve become 
pretty excited about doing another one. We’re in 
the process of developing a script for part two right 
now, and I gotta say. we're having a blast with it! 
Jack’s character will now rely on monster slaying 
as almost a form of self-medication. So if there 
aren’t any monsters around to be slayed... Jack 
gets pissed." 

Adds Ainslie, “I think Jack has a long career of 
monster slaying ahead of him. Jack is sort of a pri- 
vate guy, a loner if you will, but if he ever wants me 
to help him out again. I’ll gladly write him another 
adventure.” 

Jack Brooks: Monster Slayer is available on DVD 
October 7 from Anchor Bay in a standard edition 
that includes the trailer, deleted scenes, storyboard 
comparisons and featurettes on the making of the 
film, the creature effects, the score and the world 
premiere in Sitges, Spain. A release exclusive to the 
Best Buy retail chain adds a second disc that fea- 
tures an early short by Knautz starring Matthews, 
called Teen Massacre, along with a making-of fea- 
turette. 
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LOVE 


I t’s hard to believe that dropping the name 
“Cthulhu" in a conversation once carried as 
much cultural cache as ordering a cheeseburg- 
er in grammatically correct Klingon - a gambit guar- 
anteed to earn you a high-flve from those few fanboys 
in the know and an uncomprehending stare from just 
_--about everyone else. These days, as Frank H. Wood- 
ward, the writer and director of a new full-length doc- 
umentary on H.P. Lovecraft points out, every self- 
respecting hipster can pick the tentacled Cthulhu 
from a police lineup of pan-dimensional monsters, 
and more than a few can name his reclusive creator, 
now recognized as one of the towering figures in 
20th-century horror and fantasy lit- 
erature. 

“I’ve seen Cthulhu popping up 
more and more in pop culture," 

Woodward says, “with everything 
from Cthulhu plush toys to iPod 
holders to his obvious inspiration 
for the Davey Jones character in 
Pirates of the Caribbean." 

Cthulhu and his slithering pan- 
theon of Old Ones take centre 
stage in Lovecraft: Fear of the 
, Unknown, a two-year labour of love 
and voyage of literary discovery for 
Woodward and his-creative part- 
ners at Wyrd, a production compa- 
ny that specializes in short films in 
the horror, fantasy and sci-fi genres. 

Woodward’s crew originally looked into Lovecraft’s 
life story as the subject for a short documentary they 
hoped to sell to Anchor Bay for one of the company’s 
special edition Stuart Gordon releases. When the deal 
didn’t materialize, the director decided to expand 
what he had into a full-length documentary. 

“I had already amassed a mountain of research and 
started approaching a lot of people who ended up 
being in the film," Woodward says. “So when my pro- 
'' 'dyction partner James Myers said to me, ‘Well, let's 
go friterview them and do it ourselves,’ I thought, why 



not? We had already discovered that not only are 
Lovecraft’s fans passionate about him, the communi- 
ty is much larger than most people would think." 

That list of more-than-willing participants quickly 
grew to include such heavy hitters as John Carpenter, 
Guillermo del Toro, Ramsey Campbell, Neil Gaiman 
and Stuart Gordon, whose wild cinematic interpreta- 
tions of Lovecraft’s work helped launch the Lovecraft 
revival back in the 1980s. All appear on camera shar- 
ing their enthusiasm for Lovecraft’s fiction while 
offering their own takes on the reclusive author’s 
short, troubled life and bizarre upbringing by a men- 
tally ill mother who lost her husband to syphilis when 
Lovecraft was a boy. 

The more lurid chapters of the 
A CT* biography, along with his 

/\p 1 xenophobic beliefs about the horrors 
of immigration and “race mixing,” 
have often dominated his public 
image, making him, even with all 
the recent critical adulation, one of 
the most misunderstood artists of 
the 20th century. Woodward hopes 
that his film, which balances these 
sad details with research on Love- 
craft’s wide circle of friends and 
correspondences, his marriage to a 
Jewish woman and his reluctant 
enthusiasm for travelling beyond his 
beloved home city of Providence, 
will help set the record straight. 

“Lovecraft has suffered from generalizations over 
the years," Woodward admits, “but to really under- 
stand a person and their art you have look beyond the 
few paragraphs you find about them on the back of 
their books. Lovecraft had his own journey through 
his life and work, a journey that unfortunately got cut 
off just as things were getting interesting." 

Woodward’s interview subjects also speculate on 
Lovecraft’s growing hold on the imagination of fans 
and artists around the world more than 70 years after 


i.; 


he, passed away from stomach canc^atJhe.ag&-Qf . -i'.* 
47.-, 

“if you really want to get heavy about it, “Wood- ) 
ward says, “we are coming out of an age when we 
believed that science was going to have all the 
answers for us. There’s a return to spirituality to fin_d . . 
the unanswered questions about the universerand 
unanswered questions were what Lovecraft special- f’ 
ized in writing about. He tells us that there is no ' 
Judeo-Christian god, but maybe there is something 
else in the outside universe. The fact that the ‘some- 
thing else’ is not very nice makes sense to people." 

Woodward and his partners at Wyrd are confident 
they will find a distributor by the beginning of the new 
year and are currently touring the festival circuit, hav- 
ing already won Best Documentary at the 2008 
Comic-Con. Fan response has been passionate, but 
Woodward expected nothing less from those legions 
of Lovecraft devotees. 

“There is passion out there for many other horror 
and fantasy writers,” he says, “but people want to 
become Lovecraft scholars once they’ve been 
hooked by his work. There aren’t many writers who ■ 
hook people in that way.” * 


Author Neil Gaiman iright) offers insight on the Cthulhu mythos. 
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A NOTORIOUS SUBGENRE IS REWORKED 
IN A NEW MOVIE FEATURING SOME VERY... 




BY LAST CHANCE LANCE 


he rape/revenge film has a lot going against 
it right from ttie start, as not every genre 
fan appreciates a plot revolving around 
sexual violence against a woman - even if 
she is vindicated. But what if the rape-revenge film 
doesn't even have a rape scene? Such is ttie case 
with Wicked L^ke, a movie made to mess with>genre 
conventions. 

Penned by Chris Siverston (writer/director of the Jack 
Ketchum adaptation The Lostf and Adam Rockoff, who’s 
best known for his book Going to Pieces: The Rise and Fail of the Slash- 
er Him, the movie is a radical departure from notorious rape-revenge titles such 
as House on the Edge of die Park, Last House on the Left and / Spit on Your Grave. 

“There is a definite reference to those films in the script and the film," says 
director Zach Passero. “As far as what Wicked Lake offers that those films don’t, 

I feel like [It’sl more of a fun ride than those films, and ultimately a different type 
of story. Hopefully it's something of a fresh experience.” 

A swirling cacophony of naked lesbian make-out scenes and brutal savagery, 
the film follows four ravishing roommates who are attacked during their weekend 
cottage getaway by not one but two groups of sex-starved yokels. Although the 
cast of male protagonists are a laughable lot that genre fans are extremely famil- 
iar with - the psychopath, the moron, the insane war vet and a gaggle of slobber- 
ing rednecks - there are standout performances by several cast members, includ- 
ing Marc Senter (TTre Lasts Ray Pye), who plays confused and abused mama’s boy 
Caleb, and genre fan favourite Tim Thomerson (Dollman). 

Gorehounds will not be disappointed either as severed heads explode in 
microwaves, sticks are plunged through necks, teeth are tom out and heads are 
blown off, leaving most of the sets covered in chunky grue. Not only are the effects 
top notch, they also serve to remind us that though the movie does get a little 
silly at times, it’s still a blatantiy violent affair. 

In addition. Wicked Lake boaste a cameo by Angela Bettis and a 
soundtrack by Ministry frontman Al Jourgensen who belts out a cou- 
ple of amazing covers, including T-Rex’s "Bang A Gong” during the 
opening credits. (“Al is a good, good friend,” says Passero. “I 
directed/animated a Revolting Cocks video for him, as well / 
as Ministry’s ‘Lies, Lies, Lies’ video.”) 

But it’s the four female characters who really steal the 
show. Set up as mere eye candy, by the second half of 
the movies they’ve become sadistic, cannibalistic 
killers, as ttie filmmakers introduce a surprise 
supernatural element. Although it is never 
explained if the girls are vampires, witches or 
some kind of zombies, we never really 
care - just as long as they continue 
their gory plan to resurrect one of 
their dead sisters. 

“[T|he girls are some new 
evolution of creature," 
explains Passero. “I really 
didn’t want to get trapped 
into the ‘name tag’ 


game. Witches and Wicca are kind of cliche and 
really kind of goofy. The lesbian element just 
made sense - here is a group of ladies that are 
endowed with this extreme power bonded to 
nature, which is traditionally a feminine energy. It 
seemed only natural that in this their sexuality 
would be heightened, but also their feminine 
bond within that.” 

Whatever ttie women are supposed to be, they 
toy with ttie audience as much as their would-be attack- 
eis. Acting like the typically terrified, objectified female protagonists in 
a rape-revenge film - trapped, degraded and finally threatened into a sex act - 
they turn the tables just at the moment when the act of rape is about to Me place. 
Given the preceding T&A. whether this makes Wicked Lake some sort of a femi- 
nist film, is debatable. 

“[Tjhe idea of the girls heading straight into a rape scenario really bothered me," 
says director Zach Passero. “In my head, I remember thinking, ‘Will I want to do 
this film if they get raped?’ To me it was really important that they didn’t. The psy- 
chological impact is fully intact in those scenarios, and 1 think that that is more 
than enough, if not even more effective. I honestly think that if we had had all-out 
rape scenes, we would have had a definite exploitation movie. And here, I feel like 
we came out with a film that skirts the extreme lines, but never becomes exploita- 
tive to the central characters, which are the women." 
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JAMES 0., 

Animal Control worker, 

dies at 42 


James, after being called 
to the scene of a loose al- 
ligator, was dismembered 
by the giant reptile when he 
was pulled into the pond. 


While vacationing in the 
Middle East, Pat was pub- 
j licly executed after claims 
of crimes unknown. Feder- 
al Agents are investigating 
the execution. 


neglected to open. He fell 
2,000 feet while onlookers 
stood by. 


i CIETBSI, 
i Farmei; 


DANW., 

I Marketing Manager. 


JASONW., . „ 

Stunt Man, dies at 3/ 




STEVEN Y., 

Student, dies at 22 


Steven was cruising ^ 
Highway 83 in 
County when he \ f 
trol of his motor^ 
hit median. He 
60 feet and diei^^Hnu- 
pact. 


I ne leu 

m OF DEATH 


: On the set of a new Hol- 
; lywood action film, Jason 
I was killed after a well-re- 
n^rsed stunt went awry. 

! H§Stehicle crashed to the 
rou^, instantly killing 

hi« 


30TH AHNIVERSARY EDITION 

DVD AND DLU-RAY 


Net 


ROBERT R., ^ 

Death Row Inmate, 
dies at 34 

Robert was sentenced to 
death by electric chair and 
died yesterday evening. He 
received the death sentence 
after being convicted of 
rape and murder of an 84 
vear old wonian. 


AVAILADLE 

OCTOBER 


7TH, 21M 


I Ml 


New, Never-Betore-SeenJ 


rand died 


T^^3lesat29 

(^l^^,wa3 riding her bike 
^ home from local 
"Wry school when she 
by a semi-truck, 
survived by her hus- „ 
fond and sister. Memorial3| 
service will take place . 
Eisenhower Elementary oi 
Wednesday evening. 


bra c 

gathering, 

j by his 7 children, wife and 
I mother. 


RICKL. 

Sales Assistant, 
dies at 19 

Rick was found disembod- 
ied at site of alleged satamc 
ritual. Cult members bru- 
tally murdered and can- 
nibalized the young man. 
Investigation is pending. 


BETHJ., 

Secretary, dies at 29 


Police were called to the 
I scene after Beth threatened 
j to take her life by jumping 
i out of a 5th floor window. 

Ultimately, she jumped and 

was instantly killed upon 
impact. 


DAVIDS., . 

Iron Worker, dies at 40 

David was vacationing 
with his family at Potawa- 
torn! Campground when he 
was approached by a wild 
bear. While trying to cap- 
ture home video footage of 
the bear, he was mauled 
and later pronounced dead 
on arrival at local hospital. 


STEWART J.. 

Pilot, dies at 38 

After recently obtaining his 

pilots license, _Ste«a«7andf^_, 

several ffi^Sas were flying 
a C 1 50 plane when the left 
wing broke off causing the 

1 plane to fall 4,000 feet kill- 
ing all passengers. 


BRADM., 

Waiter, dies at 23 

Brad’s body was found 
washed up on Sunset Beach 
on Thursday morning by 
passersby. He was missing 



NICHOLAS M., 
Skydive Instructor, 
dies at 33 


While participating in lo- 
cal air and water show, 
Nicholas plummeted to his 

death after faulty parachute 


MrChompers, 

Pet Monkey, dies at 3 

Mr. Chorapers was brutally 
slain by four in dividu^ 
during dinirer , 

I Special dining implants 
i were used to crack his skull ^ 
and gather his brains; a 
Middle Eastern culinary , 
! delicacy. , 


or. at ■wyiv/.gorgon-video.com 



THIS INSTALLMENT: TORONTO AFTER DARK FILM FESTIVAL HIGHLIGHTS FROM 2007. 



IT CAME FROM THE WEST 
zombiewestem.com 
17 mins. 

What would happen if Sergio Leone crawled out of the grave to direct a remake of Peter Jack- 
son’s DeadAliv^ But in Danish? And with puppets? Well, as absurd as that sounds, Tor Fruger- 
gaard’s It Came From the rtfesf is exactly that film. It’s an incredibly precise homage to Leone’s 
signature stylistic flourishes that, for a puppet film, is surprisingly riddled with non-stop, balls- 
to-the-wall, splatteriffic mayhem. Things get real nasty real quick after a couple of vengeance- 
minded medicine men invoke a forbidden ritual unleashing an onslaught of cowboy cadavers 
on a gang of drunken hombres hell-bent on wiping out their tribe. Caught in the middle of the 
situation is the innocent Virgil, die son of an abusive, Indian-hating saloon owner, who, armed 
with his trusty, steam-powered chainsaw, battles the murderous muppets. Not since Lionel Cos- 
grove sawed his way through a battalion of undead fiends with a lawnmower have we seen so 
much gratuitous bloodshed in a zombie flick. It Came From the West picked up a slew of audi- 
ence awards at various festivals, including the Gold prize for Best International Short at Toron- 
to’s own After Dark Rim Festival in 2007. A US dub is now available for download from the film’s 
website but the novelty factor of watching a zombie-puppet spaghetti western in Danish should 
not be underestimated! 


DEAR BEAUTIFUL 
movlngplcturesfilmandtv.com 
15 mins. 

This disturbing domestic horror sees an already troubled relationship made worse when 
a man’s wife is transformed into a deranged ghoul after a mysterious flower appears all over 
town, turning anyone who goes near it into a salivating zombie. It’s Night of the Living Dead 
meets Invasion of the Body Snatchers with echoes of Doug Buck’s Cutting Moments thrown 
in for good measure. And while the concept may not be unique, the execution and style def- 
initely is. Dear Beautiful is a hypnotically animated, atmospheric horror film that, despite 
some annoying overuse of a digital lens flare effect, manages to cram every single frame 
with gorgeousness and gore made flesh. This film took the Bronze prize for Best Interna- 
tional Short at the 2007 Toronto After Dark Audience Choice Awards and filmmaker Roland 
Becerra is currently in production on a feature-length version. 




TERROR ON THE 3918 
caporaL fonfon@yahoo. com 
12 mins. 

This is the kind of idea I imagine someone would come up with while being exceptionally baked 
and wondering what would happen if his or her apartment was actually a spaceship and ordinary 
domestic appliances were, in fact, spaceship controls. For instance, the ceiling fan becomes a pro- 
peller, the garbage disposal chute doubles as a teleportation chamber and a plastic kitchen broom 
is transfigured into an intergalactic weapon. However Quebec filmmaker Mathieu Fontaine cooked 
up the idea, the execution is brilliant and Terror on the 3918 is one of the most inventive and hilari- 
ous Canadian-produced shorts we’ve ever seen. It took a well-deserved Gold prize for Best Canadi- 
an Short at the 2007 Toronto After Dark Audience Choice Awards. The horror twist comes in the form 
of something terrible lurking in the shadows of the spaceship-cum-one bedroom apartment, the 
mere siglit of which is enough to drive the crew stark raving mad. Not since James T. Kirk’s trouble 
with Tribbles lias such inspired sci-fi horror invaded the public consciousness. S 
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YOU BOUT HflWETOGOWmUS ^ 

FOR fl CHAINSAW MftSSABRE' 


amazon.com 


THEHARAKIRI pf, 
COLLECTION "X 


•jk 

ONNA ll-MWKiRI SAKUMINSHU 


[^ARAKlRl 


IHCWES . . giRECIED BE IHDIISTIIItL NOISE Mim .. 

Attired in their favorite fetish wear, hot-blooded )apanese ultra 
vixens perform the most masochistic acts of self-sacrifice and 

submission. The traditional oriental art of Harakiri Violatins 

their younj bodies in ritual self-immolationy they plunge razor- 
edged blades into their soft, naked flesh. A sea of sweet, red blood 
cascades as their all too brief lives ebb, and death embraces them. 

3 DISC SET INCLUDES: 

FEMALE HABAKIRI; CLOWOUS DEATH 
SCHOOL GIRL: HARAKIRE 
FEMALE HASAKIRI: CELEBILATION 
WHITE CLOTH INC: HARAKIILI 
PARADISE LOST; RJDING HABIT HABAKIRI 
BEAUTIFUL SWORDSWOMEN: DOUBLE SEPPUKU 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

• interview ■ BEHIND THE SCENES ■ TRAILERS 


IBOO FDLCI'S MASTEBWORK OF SnPIRMTEJBill HORROIL 

AT LAST AVAILABLE AGAIN ON DVD! 


"The screen's scariesEzornbiermovie ever!" ^ ^ 

' TonyTimpone, FangoriieS^ 

"One of the most compelllng.'^udadouL anB hyper-gory 
zombie films of all time. The BeySnd rocks pure and simple." 
- Chas. Baiun, The Gore Score 

2008 


One of my top horror films of all time! Full-on chainsaw 
violence, absurd amounts of nudity, and the greatest 
ending in horrer histdryi" _ 

- Eli Roth, difecbrd'f HOSTEL arid CABIN FEVER 
"The best chain-saw flick since the original 

Texas Chainsaw Massacre. Splatter City. FOUR STARSI" 

- ]oe Bob Briggs 

Since 1996, the undisputed leader in quality eiq^oitation. 
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Wi^NNi? PL«V? 



Starring Catherine Hicks, 

Chris Sarandon and Brad Dourif 
Directed by Tom Holland 
Written by Don Mancini, John Lafia 
and Tom Holland 
MGM 

Chucky fans are jumping for 
joy in their overalls, as MGM 
has finally released Child's 
Play: Chucky 's 20th Birthday 
Edition. Previously available 
only as a shitty full-frame 
release with zero extras (unless 
you include the brief liner 


notes), this first, and arguably best, entry in 
the killer doll franchise has been in desper- 
ate need of special-edition treatment, and 
now gels it with this 
deluxe widescreen 
release packed with 
bonuses. 

By now. any hor- 
ror fan worth his 
salty blood knows 
the story of Chucky. 
a Good Guy doll 
given to six-year- 
old Andy Barclay 
(Alex Vincent) as a 
birthday gift from 
his mother (Cather- 
ine Hicks). Not hav- 
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ing enough money to buy the expensive toy in 
a store, the desperate woman purchases one 
from an entrepreneurial-minded homeless 
man - who happened to grab it from a 
bumed-out shop. Trouble is, hidden behind 
Chucky’s smiling visage is the vile soul of 
vicious serial killer Charles Lee Ray, a.k.a. t 
The Lakeshorc Strangler (voiced to malevo- j 
lent perfection by Brad Dourif), who through 
voodoo was able to infiise his spirit into the 
toy. Embarking on a killing spree (which hap- 
less little Andy is initially blamed for), the 
diabolical doll Icaras that unless he transfers 
his soul into a real person (and soon) he'll 
remain a pint-size plastic psycho. 

Directed by Tom Holland, Child's Play 
reunited the filmmaker with his former 
Fright Night star, Chris Sarandon, this time 
playing on the side of good. And great spe- 
cial effects aside, Dourif’s contribution to 
Chucky cannot be underestimated - it sure- 
ly helped to turn the murderous doll into the 
phenomenon he is today. Interestingly, the 
actor is reported to be reprising his now sig- 
nature role in a planned remake, slated for 
release in 2010. 

This special edition includes a plethora of 
bonus features, including audio commen- 
taries with Chucky designer (and early 
Freddy Krueger makeup artist) Kevin 
Yaghcr, cast members Hicks, Vincent and 
Dourif (in character as Chucky), several 
making-of featurettes. a photo gallery, trail- 
ers and more. Wanna play, anyone? 

James Burrell 

TROPIc ’BLUNDCRS 




starring Wayne Crawford, 

Roberta Leighton and William Kerwin 
Written and directed by Harry Kerwin 
and Wayne Crawford 



Starring Hank Worden, Elizabeth Monet 

and Tanya Louise 

Directed by Henri Charr 

Written by David Golia and John B. Pfeifer 

Dark Sky 



By now it should be 
obvious that Dark 

Skye’s “Drivc-ln Dou- 
ble Feature’’ series is 
basically a dumping 
ground for the 

imprint’s less-than- 
desirable titles. That's 
not to say that a pass- 
able film doesn’t 
sneak by occasional- 
ly, but the imprint’s latest deep sea- 
rclated release is a pretty soggy double bill., \ 




Man Of A Thousand Faces: James Cagney as Lon Chaney in Phantom of the Opera makeup, gazing upon 
Nancy Kilgas as Mary. 


II 

f y m 

'SSoring Blood Feast's William Kerwin 
and^directed by his brother, Harry, Bar- 
; ^ racttda is clearly the superior of the two. In 
the film, a chemical company dumps 
unidentified sludge into the sea, which 
makes a school of ’cudas aggressive 
towards soft, tasty divers and dopey marine 
biologists. A talky, plodding spin on Jaws, 
it soon abandons the animal attack angle to 
touch on many of the decade’s sore points 
- political corruption and uncertainty in the 
wake of Nixon, environmental concerns 
and the unchecked profit motives of big 
business. Problem is, Joe Dante's classic 
Piranha plumbs the exact same depths 
with more humour and fish attacks than 
this nearly suspense-free piece of drift- 
wood. 

Island Fury, also released under the 
incongruous title Please Don 't Eat the 
Babies, delivers more horror film thrills, 
but its execution is habitually inept. Cap- 
tured by mafia sleazebags, two girls recall 
how their older sisters and boyfriends were 
killed and eaten by an island-dwelling hick 
(Hank Worden) guarding a cache of sunken 
treasure. Confusingly patched together in 
the editing room from footage shot years 
apart, the film is frustratingly 
inane; the teens are kidnapped 
one-by-one while the last 
remaining boyfriend attempts 
to work up the courage to 
physically confront an 80- 
year-old. Worden, a 1950s 
western star, deserves most of 
the embarrassment here, as his 
shotgun-toting Jebediah comes 
off about as menacing as Jed 
Clampett, yet not half as smart. 

Even Dark Sky's presentation 
doesn’t appear quite seaworthy. 

Both films are offered only in 
full-frame transfers along with a handful of 
oft-seen drive-in intermission reels. You'd 
be better off tossing Barracuda and Island 
Fury back and sailing off to less stagnant 
waters. 

Paul Corupe 

LON TIMC coming 

Mi OFUHOOSAND 1ES(1I| 

starring James Cagney, Dorothy Malone 
and Jane Greer 
Directed by Joseph Pevney 
Written by R. Wright Campbell, 

Ivan Goff and Ben Roberts 
Universal 

To mark Hollywood’s 50th anniversary, 
i Universal-International produced Man of a 
|l Thousand Faces, a lavish biography of Lon 


Chaney Sr., one the studio’s first interna- 
tional stars, and a fine character actor who 
easily traversed through drama, black com- 
edy and horror. 

Born to deaf and mute 
parents, Chaney communi- 
cated through sign lan- 
guage and pantomime, and 
his ability to play out- 
siders and brutalized char- 
acters steinmed from his 
family being treated like 
freaks by ignorant kids 
and adults - memories 
from which he vivified 
the deformed Quasimodo 
in The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame (1923) and the titular caped 
monstrosity in The Phantom of the Opera 
(1925). 

Although the Oscar-nominated script was 
baked with plenty of melodrama, James 
Cagney anchors the film by playing 
Chaney as a committed artisan. His fasci- 
nation with characters of different genders, 
ethnicity and physicalily stemmed from a 
need to get work and support his son 
Creighton, after wife Cleva (played here by 
gorgeous Dorothy Malone) lost interest in 
motherhood and destroyed her voice in a 
suicide attempt. 

Many of the facts were tweaked and re- 
ordered into a neat, fluid narrative, and 
tight-cheeked ’50s morals have Chaney’s 
second wife Hazel (big-eyed Jane Greer) 
depicted as a long-time friend/makeshift 
governess, when they actually married 
soon after Chaney’s film appearances. 


The screenwriters also gave Cleva a 
reunion with her ex and son (she disap- 
peared soon after Chaney’s move to Holly- 
wood). but the hogwash is dramatically sat- 
isfying, and balanced by Cagney’s lively 
pantomime routine during the film’s early 
vaudeville sequences. Director Joseph 
Pevney also recreates poignant vignettes of 
Chaney’s best-known roles to trace his 
development as an actor willing to endure 
pain for some memorable characters, and 
the mushy passing-of-the-makeup box 
finale that positions Creighton as Lon 
Chaney Jr. is tolerable (even though Uni- 
versal basically exploited and spat out Jr. 
when his horror films were no longer in 
vogue). 

This DVD is a bare-bones release, but it’s 
mandatory for Chaney fans wanting to 
experience his indefatigable spirit. 

Mark R. Hasan 

ifliN'T TH^T kIcK 

In thc 

POTO im\m 111]) 

Starring Curtis Bush, Kim Reynolds 
and Tom Story 

Directed by David Haycox and Mardy South 
Written by Danny Dennison and Kathy Varner 
Shock-o-rama 

As far as DVD covers go, Psycho Kick- 
boxer (a.k.a. The Dark Angel) is hard to 
beat - a black-clad figure lands a well- 
placed kick that sends his would-be attack- 
er’s head flying, while a fountain of blood, 
erupts from the victim’s neck. Of coursei^: 
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wholly worthless slasher tale Canvas of 
Blood, never manages. Psycho Kickboxer 
certainly won’t change your life, but it’s still 
better than a kick in the head. 

Paul Corupe 


MORC !Vn.lCKV M^DNCSS 


Psycho Kickboxer: Badly written, acted and staged, but not without its thrills. 


nothing so spectacular 
actually happens in this 
micro-budgeted B-film, 
but it isn’t a total waste of 
tunc either, as it does 
intersperse a handful of 
gory moments into a fast- 
paced martial arts revenge 
story. 

The film stars real-life 
kick-boxing champ Curtis 
Bush as up-and-coming 
fighter Alex Hunter, who 
is kidnapped by 
Hawthorne (Tom Story), a 
fey gangster. Forced to 
watch his fiancee raped and murdered and 
his police officer dad’s rubbery head 
explode from a shotgun blast, Alex never- 
theless survives the torture at the hands of 
Hawthorne’s goons. A bitter, wheelchair- 
bound trainer (Rod Suitor) nurses him back 
to health and helps him become a vigilante 
of the night under the cover of a black ninja 
outfit. With a journalist (Kim Reynolds) and 
a sleazy private eye (Rick Clark) on his tail 
to collect the police-offered reward for his 
capture, the Dark Angel - as he's dubbed by 
some witless country radio DJs - stalks the 
streets and takes down the bad guys. 


Shot in and around \^ir- 
ginia (where mullets were 
apparently de rigucur as 
recent as a decade ago). Psy- 
cho Kickbu.xer may be badly 
written, acted and staged, 
but it does possess a scrappy 
quality that keeps the ludi- 
crous story plugging along 
at a good pace. Except for 
increasingly pointless 
scenes of Alex issuing 
roundhouse kicks to an end- 
less parade of armed rob- 
bers. purse snatchers and 
even hitchhik- 
ers(!), this is a no-nonsense 
martial arts film that never miss- 
es a chance to douse its actors in 
Karo syrup. Brains fly across the 
room, a hand is amputated and 
blood gushes out of gunshot 
wounds, but these acts are almost 
always perpetrated by the bad 
guys, not the titular “psycho” 
kickboxer. 

It also helps that the film never 
tries to be more than a mildly 
entertaining time-waster, some- 
thing that its DVD co-feature, the 
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Starring Dick Durock, Mark Lindsay Chapman 
and Scott Garrison 
Written and Directed by various 
Shout Factory 

The third and final season of the USA 
Network’s long-forgotten Swamp Thing 
series was its most extensive - a total of 
fifty mud-crusted episodes were filmed, the 
first half of which are contained here in Vol- 
ume 2 of Shout Factory’s DVD reissue of 
the cult TV show. That means more than 
nine additional hours of late-night, come- 
home-drunk-and-wake-up-with-a-bag-of- 
chips-on-your-face entertainment that only 
this deliriously awful take on the legendary 
DC comics character can bring. 

Picking up where the previous season left 
off. season three continues to focus on Will, 
the teenage nice guy from Philly. and his 
relationship with Swamp Thing, making 
Swampy something of a moss-covered 
guidance counsellor. Interestingly, our titu- 
lar moss-man is seen less and less during 
the course of the season, sometimes limited 
to popping up a few times from behind the 
bushes to offer some moral morsels of wis- 
dom. Swampy’s arch nemesis Dr. Arcane 
plays a similarly diminished role in that he 
doesn't come up with a 
Dlot for world destruction 
in every single episode as 
he did the previous two 
seasons - the theory pre- 
sumably being that “less 
is more” as far as his vil- 
lainy is concerned. If 
only the writers behind 
the Ninja Turtles cartoon 
would have done the 
same with Shredder. 

Anyway, as always, 
everything truly weird 
in the world seems to 
happen right outside 
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conspImcv Dipping 


IHE X-RLES: mmS(19M99| 

starring Gillian Anderson, David Duchovny 
and Mitch Pileggi 
Written and directed by various 
Fox 

tSSEKIIIiL&yiDEIO 

In one of the stranger, more superfluous double- 
dips. Fox has released The X-Files: Revelations, a 
two-disc set, which, according to tlie box art. fea- 
tures eight “critical episodes" that have been 
deemed essential by series creator Chris Carter and 
executive producer Frank Spotnilz to "fully experi- 
ence" the new feature film. Of course, if we take into 
consideration that the movie was touted as being 
equally accessible to fans and non-fans alike, this 
set shouldn’t be necessai-y in the first place. Yes. the 
mind boggles. 

Each of the episodes here (“Pilot." Beyond the 
Sea," “The Host," “Clyde Bruckman’s Final Repose," 

“Memento Mori." “Post-Modern Prometheus,” “Bad Blood" and “Milagro”) are inar- 
guably solid entries from the TV series, and do provide a well-rounded smattering of the 
show's central tliemes and elements, from the alien conspiracy to the monster-of-the- 
week eps (including the brilliant reworking of the Frankenstein story). But unfortunate- 
ly, there’s also little new here for anyone who already owns the previously released full- | 
season box sets. 

As for extras, there aren’t many. There are new introductions to each episode by 
Carter and Spotnitz (and the occasional cast member), who reveal why these stories 
were selected to appear here and some personal anecdotes about them, as well as a 
trailer for the The X-Files: I Want to Believe and a segment filmed during an X-Files panel 
at Wondercon. Gillian Anderson and David Duchovny prove to be the highiight of the lat- 
ter, in which they come off as charming, funny and extremely personable. Still, much of 
what is discussed here isn’t particuiarly revelatory, most of it having been covered at 
length by various media outlets leading up to the release of the new film. 

That said, this set is perfect for people who are curious about the phenomenon that , 
was The X-Files but never knew where to dip their feet in. So, if we judge this as mere- 
ly a sampler of the series alone, intended solely for the uninitiated, it's a great place to 
start, but true-blue X-Philes need not apply. 

Monica S. Kuebler 


IHE X-FILES HOVIE 



Will’s house in the swamp, and as you 
would expect, the more outlandish the sce- 
nario, the better the episode. Let’s see, 
there’s the killer mist in “Mist Demeanor’’ 
(which looks about as foreboding as dry ice 
at a W.A.S.P. concert), an evil circus cult led 
by Wolfman Jack in “Children of the Fool” 
and a heavy metal band whose lyrics 
encourage young people to commit suicide 
- a plot that was at least a decade past its 
expii-y date. It’s up to Will to get out of dan- 
ger and save the day. but Swampy usually 
shows up at the last minute to use the power 
of the bog to bail him out. Because you 
know, swamps are just full of power. 

As with all previous onscreen incarnations 
oT Swamp Thing, season three of the show is 
as far away from the dark, sometimes philo- 
sophical stories of the comics as you can 
get. Though it seems the creators may, in 
some misguided way. have been trying to 
give it some depth with the “serious” issues 
presented here, like lost innocence, making 
the right choice, what comes around goes 
around, etc. Whatever. This is one ridoncu- 
lous show (that’s right: ridonciilous), but it’s 
also ridonculously entertaining, even if for 
the wrong reasons. Bring on Volume 5! 

Aaron Von Lupton 

FSiqsT vouR-eves 



starring Barbara Bach, Stephen Furst 
and Sydney Lassick 
Directed by Danny Steinmann 
Vl/ritten by Michael L. Grace 
and Danny Steinmann 
Code Red 



Okay, I have to admit it up front: 1 have a 
huge soft spot for The Unseen. It’s one of 
those creepy, atmos- 
pheric and, at times, 
cheesy cult flicks 
that used to play 
regularly on Toron- 
to’s CITY TV way 
back in the mid- 
’80s before vanish- 
ing from the air- 
waves. Slickly pol- 
ished. yet magnifi- 
cently sleazy, the 
film stuck with me 
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through the years, and when I discovered 
Code Red was putting out a two-disc special 
edition. I became quite excited. 

The story has Jennifer Fast (the stunning 
Barbara Bach), an LA television news 
reporter, and two attractive assistants travel- 
ling to the Northern California community 
of Solvang to cover a local folk festival. 
When a misunderstanding at the town’s 
hotel leaves them without rooms, the trio 
accepts the invitation of a seemingly nice 
yet anxious older man (Sydney Lassick) to 
stay at the old. secluded house he shares 
with his wife (make that, uh, sister). Unbe- 
knownst to the three women though, there’s 
a homicidal menace living in the basement 
- “The Unseen” of the movie's title. 

Based on a story by Danny Stcinmann 
(credited here as Peter Foleg). director of 
Friday the 15th: A New Beginning, and 
makeup effects gurus Stan Winston and 
Tom Burman. The Unseen is one of the 
more suspenseful and distinctive entries in 
the crop of early '80s horror fare. Well shot 
and featuring an excellent score by award- 
winning composer Michael J. Lewis (The- 
atre of Blood. The Legacy), the film is 
helped immensely by Lassick's wonderfully 
perverse, neurotic performance, and last. 


but not least. Stephen Furst as The Unseen. 

The DVD also has a slew of bonus fea- 
tures, including audio commentaries and 
interviews (anecdotes include the tossing 
out of an apparently unusable first script by 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre writer Kim 
Henkel), the theatrical trailer, a stills gallery 
and slides of makeup artist Craig Reardon's 
effects for the film. A flop at the box-office. 
The Unseen is a forgotten gem. and while 
by no means a masterpiece, is something 
that deserves the renewed opportunity to be 
seen. 

James Burrell 

COVeN VOURSeLF, 6iRL! 



Starring Ann Michelle, Vicki Michelle 
and Patricia Haines 
Directed by Ray Austin 
Written by Beryl Vertue 
Redemption Films 

In 1972. when Hammer Films was still 
pumping out Frankenstein and vampire 
flicks, a number of exploitation directors 
were providing British cinema audiences 
with llesh-filled genre delights that would 


make even the sleaziest 42nd Street grind- 
house patron blush. 

Firgin Witch was just such a movie. It 
stars real-life .sisters Ann and Vicki 
Michelle (P.sychoinania. House of Whip- 
cord) portraying Christine and Betty, two 
miniskirt-clad sisters eager to find fame and 
fortune in London. Christine answers a 
magazine modelling agency ad and is hired 
by Sybil, the luscious lesbian agency head 
who whisks the two naive sisters off to her 
country manor for a “fashion shoot.” 

After being fell-up by a photographer and 
molested by the modelling agent, Christine 
discovers that the agency is really a cover 
for a witches coven. But instead of fleeing, 
she decides to join them, plotting to become 
its new high priestess, even if it means sac- 
rificing her baby sister. 

Directed by Ray Austin, who also helmed 
1000 Convicts and a Woman (1970) and 
House of the Living Dead (1973), the film is 
punctuated by the 
perky performances 
of the sexy Michelle 
sisters. Unfortunate- 
ly, Austin’s direction 
comes up Hat due to 
his inability to 
embrace any of the 
horror or supernatur- 
al aspects of the film. 

Anytime an opportu- 
nity arises to ramp up 
the tension, he opts instead to simply parade 
more female flesh in front of the camera. 
For a movie that billed itself as an erotic 
horror, it's a helluva lot more erotic than 
horror. 

Presenting it in its original 1,85:1 ratio 
with an anamorphic enhancement. Redemp- 
tion has done an excellent job providing a 
crisp, clean transfer with only a few minor 
glitches in the audio track, probably due to 
the source material. The disc also includes 
some nice artwork, the original British trail- 
er and a stills gallery packed with even 
more pics of the Michelle sisters sans cloth- 
ing. 

Though it doesn't have any long-lasting 
appeal. Virgin Witch is still an insightful 
look into an oft-forgotten era of British cin- 
ema. 

Last Chance Lance 
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, ONE OF^HE^LEftZIESflGORIESJ 
OF THE '80S FtNALLY CUTS 


EEE^ OVEk SF' • years 

Since Grindhouse releasing - better known 
as Bob Morawski and Sage Stallone - start- 
ed working on their DVD release of Juan 
Piquer Simon's gory 1982 Euro-sleazefest Pieces, 
and it’s finally due on shelves this Halloween. 

An all-time big-screen favourite expioitation 
film, Pieces has enjoyed a long life as one of the 
slasher subgenre’s most enduring classics. From 
the inexplicable sexual prowess of the nebbish 
protagonist to the rampant legwarmers to Lynda 
Day’s classic quotes {“Bastard! Baaasataard! 


everyone exercises superfluously and is amus- 
ingly dubbed into English. Limbs and heads fly. 
wrecklessly and tie red herrings pile up almost 
as fast as the body parts. Supporting cast mem- 
bers include Paul Smith, who gives his best stink- 
eye as Willard the very large denim-clad garden- 
er, and Jess Franco staple Jack Taylor, as shifty, 
and mercilessly objectified, Professor Brown. 

Ultra-suave Taylor, an American actor who's 
been living and working in Spain since the ’60s, 
sees the film as more Italian in flavour than Amer- 
ican. “Possibly Pieces was influenced by the 


had continued, since those modest films are now 
respected, while the grade-A ones are forgotten 
for the most part. We’re getting back to the genre 
now, on a higher and more sophisticated level. 
Guillermo del Toro is partially responsible for that. 
[Alejandro] Amenabar also.” 

if you’re still not convinced that Pieces is a 
must-see, the special features on the Grindhouse 
disc make an iron-clad argument. DVD extras 
include comprehensive interviews with both 
Simon (shot with the help of fellow Spanish hor- 
ror director Nacho Cerda) and actor Paul Smith 


BAAAASSTAAAAAARDI ), the .film ^ ctiiiniHBunmnptiG 

leaves fans feeling warm and fuzzy R 

even beyond the unrepentant gore that 

made it famous, including an axe going , 

into a face -with no cutaway! a| 

“I first saw Pieces on opening day tj ^ 1 
when it was originally released in the i 
US in the early ’80s. I actually drove 70 
miles to see it,” says Morawski, “It was 

. XX. X X S fWaCBAIHS*"*®*'’'' 

one of those rare movies that was actu- - 
ally everything you had hoped for and 
more. We started Grindhouse Releasing in the That said 
mid-’90s to put out the kind of movies that we cial time in 

loved, but no one else was releasing. Then, of Period for c 

course, it seemed like everyone was becoming dictator Ge 

interested in these movies and everything was fell by the w 

coming out. For some reason. Pieces was not violence s 

among them. So we hunted it down and bought it Simon’s ai 

for release.” became a ( 

The film - co-written by infamous Italian sleaze “At that t 
filmmaker/actor Joe D’Amato - is headed up by - or lef’s s? 
exploitation wonder-twins Christopher George makes a pi 
and his long-time partner Lynda Day. Their char- ish directoi 
acters, Detective Lt. Bracken and Mary Riggs, 1 980s was 
investigate a series of brutal chainsaw killings on did in the rr 
a bizarre New England university campus where really was i 


slasher trend,” he offers, “but 

SE HELEASItlG ' 

” ‘ * more I think by the Italian giallos.” 

This sentiment is certainly 
echoed in the killer’s baroque 
apartment decor, and the obligato- 

^ C ES ^ 

fedora. Nevertheless, Pieces went 
on to become a pivotal component 
of the emerging North American 
wMsswf slasher genre, setting a graphic 
new low in tastelessness. 

That said, Taylor sees the film as part of a spe- 
cial time in Spanish movie history - an influential 
period for genre films where, after the country’s 
dictator General Franco died, strict censorship 
fell by the wayside and filmmakers amped up the 
violence significantly. He also asserts that 
Simon’s approach to the picture ensured it 
became a cult classic. 

“At that time he had a more international 
- or let’s say commercial - vision of what J 
makes a picture ‘work’ than many Span- .’ii 
ish directors. The industry here in the ^ 

1 980s was a continuation of what we 
did in the mid-’60s with Jess Franco. It ^ 
really was a great period and I wish it 


(who has since changed his name to Adam Eden 
and moved to Israel). The disc also boasts a stel- 
lar transfer of the film. 

Morawski explains, “We obtained the best 
available element - a brand new 35mm print 
struck from the original negative - and used it to 
produce a high-definition video master, hiring top 
colourist Kevin O’Connor [he originally mastered 
the title for video in the ’80s], who had just come 
off of remastering Lawrence of Arabia'.”-. , ■ 
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THOUGH IT HAS NO RELATION TO A CERTAIN SLASHER : 
FRANCHISE, fRM IRE liTRl THE Series is celebrated AS ONE 
OF THE DARKEST GENRE SHOWS TO EVER TERRORIZE THE 
TUBE. AFTER TWO DECADES IT RETURNS ON DVD. 


*4 " ^ .^V 


I F THE 1960S AHI> ’TOS WERE 
TV*S GSOJLDEN AGE OF HORROR. 

with talente as diverse as Rod Serling, Richard Matheson, 
Steven Spielberg and Tobe Hooper darkening the small screen with an 
amazing variety of half-hour hefifests and full-length features, what 
name do we give the 1980s, a decade whose scariest cathode-tube 



American network TV. Shot in and around the back streets and crum- 
bling industrial districts of downtown Toronto, Friday the 13th: The 
Series (no relation to the slasher movies) ran from 1987 to 1990 and 
churned out some of the darkest, most shocking and, admittedly, wild- 
ly uneven horror to ever grace the idiot box. The ongoing saga of Micki 
(Louise Robey) and Ryan (John D. LeMay), two cousins who inherit an 


creatures forsook fangs, cloaks and haunted houses for hair gel, print antique shop only to discover that their deceased uncle was using the 
sweaters and cozy living rooms? place to unload cursed objects that bring doom to their owners, Friday 

Though not quite The Darkless Age {Roald Dahl’s Tales of the Unex- raised the bar on small-screen gore while anticipating the paranormal 
pecfedand Tales from the Darkside had their moments), die 1980s will conspiracies and occult mythologies later uncovered by agents Cooper, 
probably be remembered as an era of TV horror dominated by deriva- Mulder and vampire slayer Buffy. 


five anthology shows that faded from memory when the cable revolu- According to director Timothy Bond, who helmed nine hour-long 


tion and looser censorship rules rebooted die genre in a tiny Washing- episodes of the show, the scares, goofy laughs and envelope-pushing 
ton town called Twin Peaks in the spring of 1 990. violence were all part of the plan from executive producer Frank Man- 


It seems fitting then that one of the few high points in that Valley of cuso Jr., who developed the series for Paramount. Now - much to the 

Schlock and Near Misses was produced far from the power centres of delight of the show's various fan sites - the studio has finally released 


tte first 26-episode season of tiie show in a six-disc 
box set. 

“Frank sat us ali down,” Bond says, “and he told 
us this: ‘I want everything to be photographed so 
darkly that the guy watching at home has to turn the 
iights off to see what’s happening. And you have to 
provide enough scares so the guy’s girlfriend wili 
grab him in the dark a few times.' The key to our 
success was that we provided plenty of make-out 
situations.” 

To further shade that palette of darkness, the 
series was fiimed largeiy at night and on location 
making for more long shadows, dimly lit corridors 
and moon shots per foot of film than any show since 
the days Kolchak prowled the streets of Chicago. 

Filming at sunset and staking out oid church- 
es and factories for location shots wasn’t the *- 
only challenge, though. The show’s premise, 
which saw Ryan and Micki, joined by antiq- 
uities hunter and amateur sorcerer Jack 
Marshak, tracking down one of their uncle’s 
cursed antiques and returning it to a sealed 
vault - usually after the object had driven ite 
owner to bloody murder and damnation -forced the 
writing team and directors to find variations on a few 
recurring motifs. 

“The show’s biggest challenge was having tiie 
imagination to do something original with what we 
called ‘The Prop of the Week,”’ Bond says. “Every 
week we’d show some poor sucker who had ended 
up with an antique from that shop and all hell would 
break loose. You had to have very good storytelling 
skills to make that idea new and interesting for the 
audience.” 

The writing team also bucked the TV network 
trend of ending the episodes on a happy note - the 
rough satenic justice meted out to the antique own- 
ers hardly compensated for the ruined lives of the 
innocent victims - and Ryan, Micki and Jack’s 
lovers and ^mlly members were killed off with a 
ghoulish regularity. 

Though the writers worked in a few recurring 
haunted objects and characters, including the Devil 
himself and the cousins’ uncle Lewis (damned to 
eternity for breaking a satanic pact), the show never 
quite developed tiie cuitish self-referentiality of 
Buffy or The X-Files. That too was deliberate. Bond 
insist. 

“The funny thing is that none of the directors 
ever saw the others’ work. We were told to treat 
each episode as a separate self-contained movie 
about the hunt for the antiques. The writers pro- 
vided us with material and we worked from 
there." 



The lengtii of stylistic rope given to the individual 
directors resulted in a series of loosely connected 
horror films that run the gamut from unheralded 50- 
minute classics to comball flame-outs. The show's 
high points far outweigh the duds, though. For 
example, genre veteran William Fruet’s (Death 
Weekend, Funeral Home) “Scarecrow” is an 
unremittingly bleak morality tale about an animated 
scarecrow, that features a scene in which a young 
boy witnesses his loving father’s decapitation, while 
Lyndon Chubbuck’s “Tales of the Undead” is a styl- 
ish and creepy homage to the glory days of the 
superhero comic. The show 
also saw contributions from ^ 

directors as diverse as Atom 
Egoyan (Exotica, The Sweet 
Hereafter, Felicia's Joumejij to ||ICJ^ 

Armand Mastroianni (episodes 
of TV’s Tales From the Dark- • - 

side. Dark Shadows and War of 

However, Bond agrees with 
the fans that few episodes j||^ ^4 
could match David Cronen- - .?■ 

berg’s single contribution, sea- , 

son one’s “Faith Heater,” the 
story of a con artist/preacher who cheats his flock of 
their life savings by promising to heal their terminal 
illnesses. One night he finds a single white glove 
that was sold at the shop years earlier and discov- 
ers that he finally can cure any disease - at a terri- 


The series truly found its footing and peaked in 
the second season as the writing team expanded 
the show's themes and dropped some of the sillier 
humour. TTie forces of darkness, alerted to the 
cousins’ antique-retrieving missions, began to fight 
back with increasing ferocity. The antiques’ curses 
also became more intricate and interconnected and 
the series’ creative team explored more mature 
themes of addiction, sexuality and child abuse. But 
even as the series peaked, its premature cancella- 
tion was in the works. 

“As the second season went on,” Bond explains, 
“there was less banter and chemistry 
y between Robey and LeMay,” which he 
' attributes partially to the waning interest 
I' of LeMay, who was itching to try the hot- 
ter LA markets. He was eventuaiiy 
III replaced by Steve Monarque, who played 
9^ Johnny Ventura, a recurring character who 
^ joined the cast full-time in the third and 
final season. 

J “It wasn’t the same afterwards,” he 
■. admits. "LeMay's replacement was a great 
• guy but the chemistry between him and 
Robey wasn’t the same. And as with any 
series, after a whiie the writing depart- 
ment begins to run out of ideas and has to stretch 
the material further tiian it can really go. People get 
weary, stars get tired of their roies - ali of these 
things conspire to bring a show to a close.” 

Paramount was also under increasing pressure to 


For Bond, that meant building on each script by 
dreaming up what he calls “an astonishing visual 
that people hadn’t seen before,” which he would 
then bring to the writers to see if it excited them. 
He is most proud of a series of visual sequences 
he painstakingly created for “Shadow Boxer,” the 
story of a pair of cursed boxing gloves that grant 
their owner the power to pummel any opponent in 
the ring. While the boxer fights it out on the can- 
vas, his shadow disconnects from its corporeal 
source to prowl the streets, killing the boxer’s 
enemies, an illusion that Bond and his crew had 
to film without the benefit of computer animation. 


ble price, of course. Like the best of Cronenberg’s 
early work, “Faith Healer” is laden with repulsive 
images of disease and biological metamorphosis 
shot with clinical detachment. 

Mancuso and fellow producer Jon Anderson con- 
tinued to encourage the writers and directors to 
push the boundaries even after the show’s firet-sea- 
son ratings came back higher than expected. 

“A lot of times producers will see the good ratings 
and decide to play it safe,” Bond explains. "They’ll 
tell you to keep repeating what they think worked. 
But Jon Anderson was a go-for-it guy, and so was 
Frank.” 


cancel the series from various religious groups, 
including the Catholic Church, which objected to the 
vivid depictions of satanic rituals, black and white 
magic and various supernatural entities not 
endorsed by the Pope. The studio cancelled the 
series after a slightly abbreviated third season, 
which saw only twenty episodes produced, leaving 
the show’s dedicated and still-growing fan base to 
foliow the antique-hunting cousins through the 
higher digits of the 500-channel universe. But no 
longer: the cuitish and curious can finally enjoy Fri- 
day the 13dfs chills in all its prlmped-hair-and- 
’80s-synth-filled glory. % 
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DR. REfel%tiLrS 
SECRET (1942) 

Directed by Harry Lachman^. 


CHANDU TIK MACICIAN (1922) 

Directed by William Dameron Menzies 
and Marcei Vamei 


F ollowing THE'EXCELiENT fan squareiy within ttie traditional boundaries of the ' ' ' ' 

John Brahm triple bill they served'up last horror genre, ttiis set is still a solid release that DR. RmAIILT'S 

Halloween,. Fox has dug deep into its vaults bnngs a trio of vintage oddities to the forefront, each SECRET (1942) 

to unleash Fox Horror Classics Collection Volume 2, a beautifully restored and presented with a handful of. Directed by Harry Lachman,- 

new set of classic chillers. While not all of the films informative exfras. --v. 

Easily, this , set’s most interesting release. Dr. 
Renault's Secret is a bona fide horror programmer 
CHANDU THE nACICIAN(m2) that was^nally released on a double bill with the 

Directed by William Gameron Menzies . similar Tije.Undying fWonsferfavailable in Volume 1). 

and Marcel Vamei Based dft a lesser-known work by French author 

- Gaston Leroux (The Phantom of the Operdf, Dr. 
Based on a popular kid's radio program that combines elements of horror along with adventure, science Renault’^ Secret is very much interested in the fine 

fiction and fantasy, Chandu the Magician is deliriously paced pulp nonsense. Edmund Lowe is miscast as line betvveeh animal ahd human that preoccupied 

Chandu - an American educated by Eastern Yogis-who uses hypnotism and astral projection to defeat evil as Darwin-derived contemporaries Island of Lost Souls 

he romances Princess Nadji (former Miss America Irene Ware). But it’s Bela Lugosi, at the height of his post- and The Woif Man. This version feels more intimate, 

Dracula popularity, that really makes this B-production worth seeing, as the death-ray (and scene) stealing as it follows a young man (Shepperd Strudwick) 

villain, Roxor. Production designer William Cameron Menzies, who went on to direct The Maze and Invaders arrives in a tiny French village to wed his fiancee 

from Mars is no doubt responsible for much of the film’s ambitious production value, including primitive but (Lynne Roberts), the daughter of anthropologist 

effective split-screen effects and exotic sets of Egyptian tombs and Arabian temples. The film’s plot, clearly Renault (George Zucco). But Renault’s dim-wittecf^. 

aimed at indiscriminating children, is a happy mess of action, comedic relief and cliff-hangers, but it’s utti- servant . Noel .(J. ' '• 

mately hampered by Lowe’s uncharismatic performance. Tellingly, when Fox revived the character for the 'Carrol Naish) ' is / — — ^ ^ — — Tr-| 

1 934 serial 77je/?e/um of Cbantfi/, Lugosi was recast as tile titular hero. devoted to his • ^ I 

employer’s daugh- | .'jp 7gL||||AD; 
DRACONWyCK (1944) . ter and goes on a a 

Directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz rampage -te avoid 5 . ^ 

. losing her.. As Noel » 

Straying a little farther from the horror genre, Dragonwyc/c may incorporate murder, brooding atmosph'er- leaves a -trail of 
ics and rumours of ghostly visitors, but it’s really a gothic melodrama. Based on a novel by Anya Seton, the . bodies,- Strudwick | 

film once again reunites, Gene Tierney with Vincent Price shortly after their turns in the classic noir thriller uncovers Jhat he is ^ ' 

Laura. This time, Tierney plays Miranda Wells, a naive young farm girl who is sent to live at Dragonwyck manor actually a^domesti'-^, ^ ^ 

under the watchful eye of her distant relative, Nicholas Van Ryn (Price), a rich feudal lord. But after Van Ryn’s cated ape turned V' 

wife dies unexpectedly - and most mysteriously -Mirancfa agrees to marry him, only to discover that her new semi-human by his k . 

husband haitours many dark secrets. Set against a backdrop of 1 9th-cen- father-in-iaw's 
_ turytenantfarmeruprisings.this stiff, overlong film never comes off shocking experiments. This creaky chiller ;)robably 

as anything more than a watered-down version of Hitchcock’s seemed a little old fashioned when it was released, 
■[P|. 1 940 thriller Rebecca. Although the seeds of Price’s menacing as it frequently relies on well-wom Old Dark House 

' charm are evident in some scenes, the familiar sensibilities of thrills such as dagger-clenching hands emerging . 

_ first-time director Joseph L. Mankiewicz (All About Eve, Sleutffi from secret panels, but it remains effective today. It’s 

' are not particulariy. well represented in this outing. With also one of the few films in which perennially under- 

its heavy-handed ciass. allusions and tenuous horror rated horror icon Zucco really gets to stretch his mad 
elemente,.Dra^wyc/f feels ultimately bound by doctor chops. Smartly scripted and well shot, tiiis is 
^ ^ ^ its source -material and is not a particularly fun a better-than-average B-quickie that finally fulfills 

V place to visit.' . the promise of this set. -®., 


DRACONWyCK (1944) 

Directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz 








place to visit.' . the promise of this set. -® 

Gene Tierney and Vincent Priceijn Dragonwyck and (above) Bela Li^si as. 
RoxoTin Cbandu the Magieiaf^ ^ ^ • 
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NOT SO PRETTY AS 
A PICTURE 


While Val Lewton was dabbling in sparse 
psychological horror with his B-unit at RKO. 
and the Universal monster sequel machine 
lumbered on despite ever-shrinking budgets, 
director Albert Lewin was busy preparing 
one of the very few A-levcl horror produc- 
tions of the 194()s. The Portrait of Dorian 
Gray. Oscar Wildes 1891 novel of vanity and 
depravity, was frequently adapted during the 
silent era. offering a Faustian, more urbane 
spin on the kind of ideas of duality and 
human nature that propelled Robert Louis 
Stevenson's The Strange Ca.se of Dr. Jekvll 
and Mr. Hyde. Lewin ’s melodramatic update, 
now available on DVD courtesy of Warner 
Brothers, does an admirablejob balancing the 
novel 's serious themes with a healthy dose of 
phantasmagoric thrill. 

In the film's lush Victorian setting, quip- 
spouting cynic Sir Heniy Wotton (George 
Sanders) visits an artist friend (Lowell 
Gilmore) who has just completed a portrait of 
Dorian Gray (Hurd Hatfield). Pleased with 
the end result, Dorian casually remarks that if 
only he could remain as young as he appears 
in the portrait while his painted .seif suffers 
the debilitating effects of aging, he would be 
willing to sell his soul. Unaware his wish has 
been granted, Dorian falls under the spell of 
1 lenry's playfully amoral hedonism, but takes 
it to an extreme when he seduces a pretty bar- 
room singer (Angela Lansbury) and then 
harshly abandons her, prompting her suicide. 
Indifferent to her death. Dorian is shocked to 
see that evidence of his transgression is visi- 
ble in his portrait, which appears crueler than 
before. Hiding the camas away from prying 
visitors. Dorian embarks on a series of evil 
misdeeds - including murder - which lum his 
painted image older and uglier until he is 
finally consumed by his own innate evil. 

Although widely considered the definitive 
adaptation of Wilde’s novel. Lewin’s self- 
assured take on The Portrait of Dorian Gray 


iHE poBTimii Ilf Diiim m\mi] 

Starring Hurd Hatfield. George Sanders 

and Angela Lansbury 

Directed by Albert Lewin 

Written by Oscar Wilde and Albert Lewin 

Warner 
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The Portrait of Dorian Gray: Dorian (Hurd Hatfield) unveils the sinister secret behind his fountain of youth. 


is far from a perfect film. This mannered psy- 
chological study unfolds slowly, .strains under 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s supertluous narration 
and is hamstrung by the censors from even 
mentioning Dorian's debaucheries. As he 
abandons all moral restraints for self-plea- 
sure. the story can only imply that Dorian is 
involved in self-gratifying affairs with both 
sexes, and treats his lovers viciously. 

In.stead. it's the acting that carries the film. 
Veteran .star Sanders is entertaining as a wryly 
quotable Wilde stand-in. while Lansbury 
proves entrancing and sympathetic as Dori- 
an's innocent victim. 

Hurd Hatfield, however, is picture perfect 
as the vain titular character. With cherubic 
good looks, he is given the unenviable task of 
portraying a man deeply conllicted over his 
depraved deeds without having that specific 
emotion register in his face or body language. 
Hatfield ably subverts the common associa- 
tion betu'cen evil and ugliness that is deeply 
rooted in the horror genre by playing the char- 
acter as the narci.ssistic twin of his painted 
self - a kind of walking blank canvas. It’s a 
difficult trick to pull off for the visual medi- 
um of cinema, but his chilly, detached expres- 
sion instills the film with an eerie, unsettling 
tone. 

This is echoed in the movie’s Oscar-win- 
ning black and white cinematography, which 


is occasionally reminiscent of starker con- 
temporaries such as Ga.slight and John 
Brahm's Hangover Square. Dark streets, 
swinging lamps and smoky pubs contrast 
sharply with the bright Victorian elegance 
of the furnishings and clothing of the upper- 
class characters. 

The painting itself, created by Portuguese 
artist Henrique Medina, plays an equally 
important role. Rather than separate the 
good and evil nature into two distinct fig- 
ures as with Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, here 
they arc shown to be mirror images of the 
same man. Shot in Technicolor inserts to 
heighten its significance, the portrait 
mutates from a realistic depiction of Dorian 
into a diseased, leprous creature that repre- 
sents the monster inside him. By the end of 
the film, it's an impressive and even dis- 
turbing piece of grotesquery (hat looks like 
something out of the final panel of an EC 
comic. 

Like Dorian Gray himself, there's some- 
thing evil and insidious lurking beneath the 
surface of Levvin’s film, and it's these subtle 
touches and respect for the original book’s 
declarations about morality and the nature 
of the soul that make The Portrait of Dorian 
Gray one of the best - if also one of the only 
- big-budget horror films of the 1940s- 
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One: the 
actors were paid in beer. 
Two: the film had a budget of $24,000 and didn’t 
make its money back. Need further incentive? 
Well, director/co-writer Ed Adium would contribute 
to the script of Shnek of the Mutilated several 
years later. Wet yet? Of course you are. 

Our setting is a small town in upstate New York, 
and following a Spinal Tap/Stonehenge-worthy 
voice-over intro from the world’s worst James 
Mason impersonator, we’re treated to the specta- 
cle of a character named Jim Carrey - yep, you 
heard me - stumbling into a barroom and dying in 
a bloody mess on the floor. After much puzzling 
and sleuthing, our (ahem) heroes, pathologist Or. 
Roy Anderson (Norman Kelley) and his insufferably 
keen assistant/future son-in-law Don (Bruce Det- 
rick), uncover a neferious plot by a modern-day 
Druid cult to revive its dead queen with blood 
transfusions from very unwilling live donors. 

And what of the titular agricultural angle? Well, 
duh - they dress like farmers so as to blend in all 
nice and unobtrusive-like with the local gentry, 
except for several Druid dudes who, for no dis- 
cernable reason, wear executioner’s hoods instead 
of straw hats. (This unfortunate choice of headgear 
wreaks unintentional comic havoc during a bipod- 
drinking ritual.) 

The treasures don't end there, though - not 


even close. In fact, smce I only have one page at 
my disposal, this column is merely the tip of the 
ice cube. Come for the worst Druid-versus-dog 
fight to the death ever filmed, stay for the dim 
police chief who never removes his shades and 
speaks in a loud, droning monotone voice and 
absolutely ha§ to have been the inspiration for 
South Parks Officer Barbrady. (Well, I’m pretty 
sure; Trey Parker and Matt Stone haven’t returned 
my calls.) 

Sadly, Blood Farmers is at best only sporadical- 
ly available as an episode of Z-movie maven Fred 
Olen Ray’s Nite Owl Theater, introduced by the 
illustrious F.O.R. himself and a bunch of topless 
women. But be not deterred, horror nerds; climb 
every mountain, cross every stream, claw your 
way through delete bins until your hands are raw. 
This film is - 1 swear - funnier than Plan 9 From 
Outer. Space, and worth every last ounce of your 
garmonbozia. '(According to David Lynch, that, 
means “pain and suffering,” but he may have 
made it up.) On that note, I sincerely wish you all 
a safe and happy Halloween, and I’m hoisting 
high the hoxh to Rodrigo and the entire Rue 
Crew, past and present, on eleven (!) kick-ass 
years. Now get the hell out of my basement and 
pay no attention to that metallic object protruding 
from the apple I just gave you. % 






J ust where does one draw the line between a 
great bad film and a film so bad it achieves 
an elusive, perverse kind of greatness? 
Marry, sir, one does not, and yet only the 
most Irony deficient arch dolt could ever 
confuse the two. Scads of horror films fall 
into the former' category - It’s Alive!, 
Humanoids From, the Deep, Shock Waves 
and the first few Friday the 13ths all leap to 
mind, each with its own distinct buttload of 
glaring flaws, and each endowed with 
enough goofy charm that said flaws can be 
overlooked - or at least gamely endured for 
90 minutes or so. 

But then there’s that select group of the 
excremental elite, films we watch spec'ificaiiy 
for their dreadful dialogue, ineffective effects, anti- 
acting and generally hysteria-inducing, slacks- 
splattering ineptitude. Ed Wood’s mighty Plan 9 
From Outer Space, the undisputed Citizen Kane of 
bad horror, still packs ’em in at rep cinemas the 
world over, while Robot Monster, Giant Spider Inva- 
sionand Shriek of the Mutilated contme to gener- 
ate regular rental traffic. Lesser-known (but no less 
mind-roasting) crapgasms including The Horror of 
Party Beach, Nightbeast, Gaiaxy of Terror and The 
Green Slime have been feted and fawned over by 
various scribes, self included, in these very pages. 
And yet one supremely masterful misfire - one I 
hold especially near and dear to the black hole that 
my heart once called home - remains sadly 
unsung, unappreciated and virtually unseen; a film 
which, as we speak, is being beamed by my 
ancient Bell &-Howell projector onto that tattered 
and ominously stained old bedsheet haphazardly 
stapled to the basement’s crumbling drywall. That 
film is 1972’s Invasion of die Blood Farmers. And. 
You, Are. Not. Worthy. 

It’s hardly sur^irising that reliable information 
about lotBFjs almost as difficult to come by as ftie 
film itself, but most sources tend to agree on two 
specific factors, both of which are guaranteed to 
bolster the potential viewer’s expectation of pro- 
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GOTHAM AFTER MIDNIGHT 
Steve Niles and Kelley Jones DC 

ALMIGHTY 

Ed Laroche self-published 

CITY OF DUST #T (OF 5) 

Steve Niles and Zeb Radical 

THE NIGHMARE FACTORY VOLUME 2 
Joe Harris and Stuart Moore Fox Atomic 

70MBIE TALES 

Chris Morgan and various artists BOOM! 



J n September of 1985, IVatchmen was 
released, famously quoting Bob Dylan's 
“Desolation Row” in its complete title; 
"At midnight, all the agents." (The lyric: "At 
midnight, all the agents and superhuman 
crew go out and round up cvciyonc who 
knows more than they do.”) 

Flash-forward to now; Steve Niles is 
halfway through a guignolish and hclla fun 
tw'elve-issue Batman series called Gotham 
After Midnight. It is, don't get me wrong, a 
great title in and of itself: it does what many 
a good title does - serves double duty. It’s a 
stipulation of the timing of the stoiy. both lit- 
erally and metaphorically, the latter point 
evoking what is popularly known as the 
witching hour, But it also marks another 
important time, because this maxi-series 
introduces a new character to Bats' Rogues 
Gallciy: Midnight, a vigilante who Niles 
describes as “a Batman who kills." 

Niles and his frequent Cal McDonald col- 
laborator. artist Kelley Jones, originally 
developed this story as a mini, but DC liked 
it so much that they assigned a full year to it. 
It's tempting to call Gotham After Midnight a 
supernatural take on the Dark Knight stories 
Long Halloween or Hu.sh. except for one lit- 
tle quibble. 

“The funny part is, there are no supernatur- 
al elements at all in this story,” Niles points 
out. “People assume there are because it’s me 
and Kelley, but the story 
plays right along with Bat- 
man’s normal 'reality.'” He 
adds that by comparison, his 
previous Batman story, 

Gotham Gounty Line, with 
Scott Hampton (2005), was 
completely supernatural. 

In fairness to the readers, not 
only is the name Niles practi- 
cally synonymous with the 
supernatural, but also the 
design of Midnight himself is 
clearly an homage to Lon Chaney. Batman, 
meanwhile, retains the classic Jones big ears 
that make him look nasty, brutish and sharp, 
“I wanted to just write Batman - the 


spooky, creepy and scary go 
along with the character 
regardless,” Niles says. “Bat- 
man has always been a dark, 
frightening character. Back 
when Denny O’Neill and 
Neal Adams did him [in the 
1970s]. some issues were 
out-and-out horror stories. 

1 lorror, whether real-world 
or fantasy, falls right in place 
with the Dark Knight. It’s his 
world, he chose it.” 

Gotham After Midnight 
certainly has a dark familiar- 
ity to it. Copious cityscapes 
drip in gothic flourishes. All 
of what Niles calls “the mon- 
sters” have come out. includ- 
ing Scarecrow, Man-Bat, 

Clayfacc and. naturally. The 
Joker (“a.k.a. the biggest 
freak on earth”), trying their 
level best to not just defeat 
Batman bul actually assassi- 
nate him. An important nar- 
rative point is driven home 
early in the first issue; 

“Gotham City after dark is a 
dangerous place. Gotham 
City after midnight is hell on 
earth.” 

An equally 
important distinc- 
tion is drawn in issue #5. when 
Batman explains that, "It takes 
nothing to take a life, everything 
to save it.” It's terrific insight into 
the twisted workings of his mind, 
and it goes a long way to explain- 
ing why he does not. per the age- 
old debate, simply murder The 
Joker. 

“Maybe I’m just cynical." says 
Niles, "but 1 think Batman 
makes choices others won't or can’t. That 
was the one problem 1 had with Butman 
Begins. When he said he didn’t have to save 
Ras al Ghul - Batman would have to be 


pushed much further [to let his opponent 
die]. I mean, if he was going to not save 
someone, he’d start with The Joker, who has 
tons of Gotham blood on his hands." 

And more in issue #6. It’s a clever mid- 
series tangent, which .sees Batman pursuing 
an escaped Joker through a Halloween 
parade, chock-a-block with, yes. Batman and 
Joker costumes, and for good measure Bane, 
who was designed by Kelley Jones (and who 
Niles assures us is not Midnight). 

It raises the question: is Midnight a new 
character, or just a new name? Niles says: 
"Now why would 1 tell you that? Silly per- 
son. Gotta wait until the end to find out that 
big reveal.” $: 
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I REVIEWS BY GARY BtHlER. J 

! RICHARD GAVm AND MARK MOYES I 
i. ■— 1 

A fascinating experiment. Aimighn-. 
I'm nol qiiile sure what to make of it overall, 
though there’s no doubt that I enjoyed it. Set 
in the year 2098. the very straightforward 
plot involves a one-woman amiy's rescue of 
a kidnapped missionary. Writcr/artist Hd 
Laroche does a convincing job with the 
toughcr-than-nails Hale (the female bounty 
hunter-cum-saviour. who could have easily 
been played by Grace Jones twenty years 
ago), including numerous wcll-chorco- 
graphed light 
sequences. But 
what makes this 
book an inter- 
esting read is 
what's beneath 
the surface -the 
less-obvious 
stuff that most 
comic books 
spell out but 
Laroche riskily 
omits entirely. 

Questions, ques- 
tions, questions: What was the nature of the 
Golden State Militia Conflict that seems to 
have razed the world? Are the zombie 
mutants of Zone 1 a product of evolu- 
tion or scientific warfare 
gone awry? Docs the 
book's title bear any larg- 
er meaning (aside from 
the ftict that Del. the kid- 
napped girl, was doing 
"God’s work'')? It’s all 
left on the cutting-room 
door, which somehow 
makes the stoiy' more 
credible. After all. real 
people don’t speak in 
expository dialogue. It's 
nice to see a comic present 





its characters that way. even if it makes for a 
little confusion here and there. GB 

Wfwn Steve Nfles dropped vampires 

into an Alaskan winter in 2002’s 30 Days of 
Night, he showed his gift for what we’ll call 
situation horror: recasting homor tropes in 
scenarios that maximize tension. Niles is up 
to his old tricks again in City of Dust. Set in 
an Orwellian society 
that has banned reli- 
gion and myth for their 
tendency to incite vio- 
lence. the five-part 
miniscrics asks: Can 
you defend against 
evil when you’ve lost 
the folklore that 
teaches you how? 

Intriguing characters 
arc complemented by 
shiver-inducing art. 

Fluorescent signs 
and police search- ' 
lights reach ghost- 
like through smog in panels that only work so 
well because they’re hand-painted. At the end 
of the first book, you still don't know the 
nature of the beasts dismembering this 
dystopia’s citizens. But you can't wait to find 
out. M.V1 

Writers Joe Harris and Stuan Moore 
once again rise to the challenge of chan- 
nelling weird horror sultan Thomas 
Ligotti’s cerebral fiction into an illus- 
trated fonnat. Two of the author's 
earliest talcs. "The Chymisf' and 
“The Sect of the Idiot.” are paired 
with more recent stories. “Gas Sta- 
tion Carnivals” and “The Clown 
Puppet.” Though all the adaptations 
arc quite faithful, the collection 
starts rather shakily with “Gas Sta- 
tion Carnivals.” The seedy supernat- 
ural yarn is given a faithful transla- 
tion by Moore, but loses something 
in its marriage to Vasilis Lolos’ 
stayed, by-the-numbers illustra- 


tions. Fortunately, the near-Gonzo art of "The 
Chymist” (couilesy Toby Cypress) and Bill 
Sienkiewicz’ scratchy, nightmarish illustra- 
tions on “The Clown Puppef' serve as eye- 
catching remedies. The capstone story. “The 
Sect of the Idiot.” is a genuine achievement 
and the jewel of this collection. Artist Nick 
Stakal conjures a panorama of styles and 
tones, from tripped-out tentacles to Bosch- 
esque tableaus, that enhance the 
source material, which is the w'hole 
point of adapting prose in the first 
place. RG 

I never expect anything less 

than good fun from BOOMl’s mon- 
ster anthologies, but Zomhie Tales iM 
gave me a great deal more than that. 
The book-length short story “Zaam- 
bi.” set in feudal Japan, presents the 
zombie in a refreshingly tragic con- 
text. It begins in a sort of Jedi training 
camp for “the patrol" - executioners of 
zombies. But though it is the walking 
dead they execute, the reverence with 
which the child wairiors both study and per- 
form is truly touching. Fear, explains their 
teacher, does not apply to a situation where a 
warrior confronts a zombie. There should be 
but two emotions: “Anger, for the violation by 
the possessing demon, and sorrow for our 
brethren whose 
souls and bodies 
have been rav- 
aged." A great phi- 
losophy. The saga 
moves forward 
fairly predictably 
(one man rises 
above all others to 
be the ultimate 
dispatcher of evil, 
yadda yadda). and 
it's all well and 
fine, including the 
quite sensational 
Indiana yonci-slyle tomb-raiding finale. Still, 
it’s the front-end food for thought that stays 
with this reviewer. GB 
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Mary SanGiovanni 


FROM THE 
TERROR KING 
RICHARD LAYMON 




FROM SRAM 
STOKER 

NOMINEE MARY 
SANGIOVANNI 
COMES ANOTHER 
FACELESS FEAR 


A TALE OF OUR 
NATION’S OLDEST 
LEGEND... 

“This is the way great 
horror should he written.” 
— Hellnotes 


ROBERT 

DUNBAR 


The 

Pines 


“The master of stomach- 
churning violence.” 

— Kirkus 


“Definitely impressive. 

It looks like Leisure has 
scored another skilled 
wordslinger to add to their 
growing roster of talent.” 
— Dread Central 


Read excerpts and 
author interviews at 
www.dorchesterpub.coin! 


Leisure Books is a division of 
Dorchester Publishing. 




Historical Halloweens • More on the Master 



A Hallowe’en Anthology: 

Literary and Historical 
writings over the centuries 
Lisa Morton 

McFarland 

Wikipedia is awesome, but we still need 
books. For example, if you want to know 
the origins of Halloween. Wiki gives you 
but a scant reference to the Celtic festival 
Samhain, admitting little i,s known about 
how the early Irish celebrated October 3 1 . 
Lisa Morton knows, though; the author of 
the HaUowe 'en Encyclopedia has now col- 
lected as complete an anthology as can be 
found of original material related to our 
favourite fest. Poems, essays, newspaper 
accounts and more are presented here in 
chronological order from 1548 to 1920. 
documenting the evolution of All I lallow’s 
Eve from a pagan celebration to America’s 
trick-or-treat sensation. 

Morton aims to preserve the authenticity 
of the references by retaining as much of 
the arcane spellings and footnotes as possi- 
ble. Yes, ye olde names can be tricky, but 
to bypass the earliest works, such as 
“Three Celtic Samhain Myths” (sourced 
from as far back as 800 BC) would be to 
miss out on understanding the very roots of 
Halloween as a time when dead souls com- 
mune with the living. 



Still, much more fun is found later when 
reading about historical Halloween parties. 
"Hallowe’en at Balmoral Castle” offers a 
glimpse of how Victorians turned rural folk 
traditions into an upper-crust occasion. A 
Harper s article from 1 886 provides a first- 
hand account of celebrating the holiday in 
Ireland, Scotland and at sea. But it's 
Martha Russell Ome’s 1898 pamphlet on 
how to throw a proper Halloween hoote- 
nanny that will have you howling - with 
laughter. Leam how singles gathered to 
hook up over fortune cake (Served a slice 
with a ring? You’re getting married! Thim- 
ble? It’s celibacy for you!), simple parlour 
games, scary ghost stories and fortune 
tellers, all designed to determine who 
you’ll marry. Thankfully, when Halloween 
came to America it mutated into a night for 
children to dress up and play dirty tricks on 
their neighbours, even though the treats 
were lame. You think getting molasses 
candy is a rip-off? Imagine a lime when a 
chestnut was a big "score.” 

If you just want fast facts, Morton’s ear- 
lier Hallowe’en Encyclopedia may be a 
better book for you, but for deeper under- 
standing of the folklore, customs and liter- 
ature related to October 31, this anthology 
is a must-have all year round. 

Liisa I^adouceur 


• genre-Louing lists 



THE 

BOOK OF 

LISTS 

HORROR 



The Alfred Hitchcock 
story 
Ken Mogg 

Titan 

It’s not surprising that so many books 
have been written about Alfred Hitchcock. 
In his 57 years as a director he made 60 
films (many now considered master- 
pieces), worked with some of Hollywood’s 
biggest stars, created two television pro- 
grams and influenced a new subgenre of 
filmmaking: the "Hitchcockian thriller.” It 
seems when you’re renowned the world 
over as "the master of suspense” people 
just can’t help writing books about you. 

Author Ken Mogg, a lifelong Hitchcock 
fan, film historian and creator of the 
newsletter “McGuffm” (a scholarly journal 
of all things Hitchcock) shares his admira- 
tion for “Hitch” in The Alfred Hitchcock 
Story. The book doesn’t offer any new 
insight or in-depth analysis of the direc- 
tor’s career, but it does present a lavish 
chronological history of his life and films. 
The book’s graphic-heavy layout is 
designed for easy reference and is brim- 
ming with photos, posters and film stills. 
Divided into the five eras of Hitchcock’s 
career, it also contains synopses and arti- 
cles covering every film he made. Mogg’s 
contributors add extra material dedicated 
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R. Black 

Dark Horse 

Preferring an outdated ver- 
sion of Adobe iiiustrator 
and one of those annoying 
round mice that shipped 
with the first iMacs, R. 

Black skiiifully renders 
weird and wonderfui rock posters for bands such 
as The Misfits and The Cramps. Fetish femmes, 
sexy scarlettes and industrial dames leap from 
L'Arfs pages, especially when you’re wearing the 
3-D glasses included with this eye-poppin’ 113- 
page hardcover! 

Gary Pullin 




Ray Garton 

Cemetery Dance 
Garton’s uninspired prose 
turns the promising idea of 
one man's journey into the 
blood-drenched world of the 
freakish Serpent Girl into a 
tedious horror tale. Com- 
pletely unoriginal and down- 
right anticlimactic, ttie mystery surrounding the 
girl herself proves about as worthwhile as a five- 
dollar Fiji mermaid display at the worst travelling 
sideshow ever. Simply put: avoid it. 

Liam Brennan 




Gord Rollo 

Leisure 

This fresh and chilling take 
on the Frankenstein story is 
not merely a twisted tale 
that revisits an old classic 
and turns it upside-down. 

Jigsaw Man, in which des- 
perate test subjects are 
recruited for their body 
parts by the promise of wealth, will break readers' 
hearts, and continue to haunt them long after the 
last page is turned. With this novel, Rollo establish- 
es himself as a name to watch on the horror fiction 
landscape. 

Nina Mouzitchka 


GORD 

ROLLO 


MAN 


to the filmmaker’s ‘‘leading men and icy 
blondes.” as well as the master’s work out- 
side of the movies - in radio, television and 
publishing. There's even a section devoted 
to the director’s unrealized projects (a 
Hitchcockian The Food of the Gods would 
have certainly raised the bar on The Birds' 
man verses nature theme). 

The Alfred Hitchcock Ston' was original- 
ly published in the UK in 1999, and later 
released in North America as a simplified, 
edited-down version. This new edition 
restores much of the commentary that 
existed in the original and will undoubted- 
ly inspire readers to take another look at 
Hitchcock's oeuvre. It would also look 
great on that hope chest you’ve been using 
as a coffee table - you know, the one with 
the body stuffed in it. for safekeeping. 

Jason Pichonsky 

The Book of Lists: Horror 
Amy Wallace, Del Howison 
and Scott Bradley, eds. 

Harper 

As Rue Morgue's resident morbid facts 
and weird stats girl, it shouldn’t come as a 
shock to anyone that I harbour a deep, 
obsessive affection for creepy trivia tomes 
and books of lists. So much so, in fact, that 


people often bring me these sorts of trea- 
sures from garage sales, thrift stores and 
the various other places long out-of-print, 
discarded paperbacks gather. But honestly, 
the newly published Book of Lists: Horror 
blows most of those titles clear out of the 
dark water. 

The reasons for this are simple. One, the 
lists found within were compiled by a veri- 
table who’s who of the horror biz. Ever 
wondered what "Ray Bradbuiy’s Five Hor- 
ror Films That Most Influenced Him as a 
Youth" were? Find out inside. How about 
"Steve Niles’ Top Twenty Horror Comic 
Covers" or “Christopher Golden’s Top Ten 
Favorite Supernatural TV Series” or 
"Thomas Ligotti’s Ten Classics of Horror 
Poetry”? Well, they’re all here too. And 
that’s the nicest thing about The Book of 
Lists: Horror, it doesn't just stick to films 
and filmmakers, it surveys the entire genre 
landscape and includes literature, music, art 
and video game entries as well. 

But wait! The editors didn’t stop there. 
They’ve even ventured into far more eso- 
teric. difflcult-to-classify turf Author and 
university professor Michael A. Amzen 
provides a list of the top five horror col- 
leges, novelist Sarah Pinborough supplies a 
“rough guide" to horror travel and Fcnigo- 
ria editor Tony Timpone lists ten movies he 
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K lgh school student John Grissom— nicknaiued-MChnny Gruesome" 1 
hy hisiclWsmates— IS a wild, hea^'y .m^S! reh%l. if the -citizens of. I 
Red Hill Village think Johnnv Is angry "Jilive^waitXintil thev sed-J 
what he’s like dead! Murdered hy a dri!ig-fueled;frlend whlle-on a Joyride-^ 
Johnny return's fr6'm“the gfavo as.a#vengean6fe'*-crazeQ z6mble; Jottnnyj 
Gruesome. thes;‘Headbangpr from. Hell!. ; . . 

JOHNNY GRUESOME . 3 


•i Gregory. Lamberson 
t-feBW# 9781934755457 
Trade Paperback / Horror 
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“It’s hard to go 

WRONG IN A 
ZOMBIE BOOK 
WHEN THE HERO 
IS INFECTED 
RIGHT FROM THE 
GET GO. 

Innovative and 




BREATHTAKING, — | 

Eden WILL reignite long lost while never letting the ^ 

FEARS AND KEEP YOU UP AT HORROR FAN GO HUNGRY FOR 

NIGHT.' — Bryce Beattie, StoryHack.com GORE.” — David Wellington, author oe 

Monster Island 

/^Vfi^lUSBLE AT AMAZON-COMr BN.COM. MOST ONLINE 
BOOKSTORES. OK ASK YO^K LOCAL BOOKSELLER. 


“A thinking 
man's zombie 
NOVEL. [Looks] 
beyond the 

INITIAL 

BLOODSHED TO 
WHAT HAPPENS 
AFTER THE END 
OF THE WORLD.... 
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Leather Maiden 
Joe R. Lansdale 
Alfred A. Knopf 



There’s a key moment in Leather Maiden where our hero, in 
a race against time, blows a tire and has to get it fixed. That 
means going to Wal-Mart, which also means being trapped 
behind two small-town Jabbas with more than the allowed 
number of items for the express 
checkout line. Of course, life and 
death hang in the balance. This is ^ 

Joe R. L^sdale at his best; the 
horrific juxtaposed with the mind- 
numbingly mundane. 

•Chock full of gruesome murder, 
graphic sex and other wholesome 
family values, Leather Maiden 
finds Lansdale back InTorm after 
the- slightly disappointing Lost . 

BchQei (RMi^67). At its dark heart, 

Leat/jer/Wa/den. is a ghost story, 
though nothing overtly supernatural can be' found In it. It begins 
with the disappearapce of a pretty college co-ed', the spectre of 
whorn idofns over Iraq War-vet-tumed-PuIttzer-nprninated jour- 
nalist Cason, Statler like a malign spirit, Cason, a heavy drinker 
who is trying to put his fractured. life hack together, gradually 
becomes obses^d with.this true , crime mystery. But the perpe- 
trators of the -enigmatic Caroline Allison’s disappearance are 
just getting started, and, Cason has unwittingly kicked their 
crimes into high geat Before |t all ends, the tale will jolt even 
the sturdiest reader's heart and undoubtedly iippress devoted 
l^aiisdale 'fans who thciight they'd already seen everything he 
had in the bank. ‘ , 

Lansdale’s characters ar? hard-working' blue-collar types 
thrust into situations well above ^eir punching vyeight, and like 
in Stephen King’s wdrl^, these honourable men. and wdmeri get 
the shit knocked out of them, lose much, gain a little and learn 
that in an increasingly immoral 'world, staying true to you'rdelf is 
sometimes the best you can do. But unlike recent King outings, 
Lansdale’s story knows how, to erid; leaving the reader wanting 
more time' in the noyel’s world despite the obsidian darkness 
that makes up its shadows. LeaOier Maiden is one truly dark 
tale; as coarse and sharp around the edges as Lansdale’s Very 
■best. Believe u^; this' is one Trip you do not want to- miss. 

. Brad Abraham 


wi.shcs he had never put on the cover his mag. And there are yet more 
lists concerning the most familiar horror plots, traditional Halloween 
stories, author pseudonyms, horror food and drink products, things 
banned by the Comics Code Authority, and so on. 

In fact, after reading this candid collection you might just discover 
you’ve caught the list-making bug yourself. Hell, you'll need to make 
a few just to keep track of all the films and books that gel recom- 
mended within its pages. Simply put: if 1 were to ever pen a list of 
Books of Lists, you can be certain this one would go at the very, very 
top. 

.Monica S. Kueblcr 


zombie Haiku 
Ryan Mecum 

HOW Books 

There is something poetic about zombies, isn’t there? The way they 
shamble along as though meditating on their late, saying so little yet 
conveying so much - terror, pity, helplessness. (I’m thinking of Billy 
Connolly in Fido. here, not Brian Keene’s baddies.) So why not a book 
of zombie haiku? Something as simple and zen as the undead them- 
selves. 

Like a horde of flcsh-catcrs, zombie books and merchandise continue to 
invade our lives. This latest has a neat conceit: a found journal of haikus 
composed by a human (presum- 
ably a young male, although this is 
never positively defined) chroni- 
cling his "adventures” in the midst 
of a zombie attack. In thrcc-linc 
biles, we follow his deterioration 
from clueless Joe to savage brain- 
munchcr in search of fresh meat in 
shopping malls, fields, basements 
and trcchouscs. (In fact, he's actu- 
ally smarter as a zombie.) Author 
Ryan Mecum obviously knows 
his zombie movies very well, and 
his book tells a gory, violent story 
that will wann the veins of fellow 
Romero fans. It's packaged invit- 
ingly loo: blood-spattered pages 
interspersed with vivid Polaroid 
snaps of crcatui'cs on the rampage. 

What Zombie Haiku lacks, howe\'cr. is good poetry. Writing haiku is not 
as easy as chopping ideas into seventeen syllables over three lines. And 
even if you adopt loose Western styles (ignoring, for instance, the tradi- 
tional Japanese use of seasons to convey time and place), you must choose 
your words with the precision of a bonsai cultivator. The art is in the brevi- 
ty, creating mental leaps for the reader that pay off with an "a-ha!” (My 
favourite of those that succeed: "Walking in the dark./with a stomach frill 
of mcat/1 search for meat.”) To be fair, though, the guy has written well 
over 300 haiku here and some are quite clever. But with too much repeti- 
tion and too little craft, we gel mostly non-poems that exist only to drive 
the narrative, such as "I roam the forcst/hobbling for days and 
nighls/wilh no one to eat.” 
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NEW BOOK 
iSEDUKL PARTS 

WRITING GUlOE, MEMOIR ANO CALL TO ARMS FOR 
THOSE WHO LIVE AND BREATHE THE GENRE. 


IN DEFENSE OF HORROR 


BY MONICA S.KUEBLER 



* mm b^RORISmBABtYTHEr ' :^s 

have to apologize for writing it," states Matthew Warner, author of 

I m Wo/ror/sn?a4-f.e/ferW'orc/. “People don'tcurltheirlips at romance 
or science fiction writers in quite the same way." 

Sure, it's harsh, but perhaps only because it’s true. Horror entertainment 
has been repeatedly and unjustly blamed for inciting violent crimes, its fans 
are often frowned upon for enjoying such “sick" books and movies, and hor- 
ror writers themselves are constantly asked why they can’t 
write a “nice story” for a change. It seems like everyone has an 
opinion, including, thankfully, the purveyors of horror them- pij 
selves. ' 

That said, Matthew Warner isn’t the first and certainly won’t ^ ^ ' 

be the last horror writer to release a book of non-fiction mus- 
ings on the genre. But what’s particularly interesting about ^ 
Warner’s collection is that while he’s a former journalist who ’If ' 
has written a few books of genre fiction (Eyes Everywhere, The 
Organ Donoi) and an active schooi/library lecturer on all things 
horror, he’s not a mainstream genre heavyweight like Stephen 
King was when he released On Writing and Danse Macabre. In 
fact, most of the essays in this book - many of which were originally pub- 
lished as a column at horrorworld.org - were written just as Warner was 
making a name for himself in the horror lit.community, which grant them an 
added autlienticity and accessibility. 

‘'Hla4LW is for long-time lovem of the horror genre and those curious 
about it, and for fellow writers and those interested in the industry," says 
Warner. “It's also for those who look down their noses at horror, to convince 
them that horror is a great vein of literature and a source of personal 
empowerment: that it’s not just splatter-schtick. ... People seem to have for- 
gotten that one of the most celebrated Christmas stories of all time, Charles 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, is one hell of a scary horror story; it just wasn’t 
called ‘horror’ at the time. When I tliink of the greatest works of literature, 
my mind immediately springs to books like Frankenstein, Dracula and The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Wytfe. They’re horror stories, and they have 
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SO much to teach us about the human condition. They’re still retold. I can’t 
think of many other books that old that are still so influential." 

Part of what makes Hla4LW (out now from Guide Dog Books) so com- 
pelling is its potpourri feel; this isn’t a book designed to teach readers how 
to write horror or even look at it critically, rather it consists of a seemingly 
random smattering of thoughts, opinions and true stories related to the 
genre. There’s a cautionary tale for aspiring horror writers who work day 
jobs, an expose on a fraudulent book doctoring service (which 
E Warner unsuspectedly interned at) and even an essay about 
^ why horror writers should be concerned with obscenity laws. 

“I wasn’t trying to write a definitive examination of the hor- 
l-’C WflUl! ror genre or of the writing craft. Other authors have gone there 
before and have done a better job. But I did try to give a per- 
spective on these topics that I hope readers will find entertain- 
ing and informative," says Warner, before adding, “If anything, 
readers can learn from my mistakes.” 

,. t,.j, Included betweenthe more serious analyses of common dia- 
^ iogue errors (as evidenced in works by Brian Keene, J.K. Rowl- 
ing and others) and lessons on collaborating, public speaking 
and story plotting, are an assortment of more light-hearted, candid pieces. 
Through these, readers are exposed to the actual life of a working genre 
writer, which, of course, isn’t as giamorous as many might think. Warner 
walks us through how he turns ideas from messy scribbles in a notebook 
into stories, his first introduction to his wife’s mother (who forced him to tell 
her class of third-graders a “true" story about leprechauns, with no warning 
or preparation) and even ten fun things he’s done as a horror geek. But even 
these pieces subtly challenge the mainstream misconception that horror is 
dangerous, meritless junk food. 

“I would say the same thing to those who want to censor the horror genre 
as I would to those who want to oppress gays,” comments Warner. “Rrst 
read the books and meet the people for yourself. As horror stories teach us, 
monsters dragged into the light have less power than those allowed to stay 
in the darkness. Maybe you’ll find they’re not really monsters at all.” 5 
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The grin of the Dark 

Ramsey Campbell 

TOR 


[ A lot has been written about the' undeniable influence of H.R Love- 
I craft’s work oii subsequent generations of horror writers.- Robert 
I Sloch, Richard Matheson, Stephen King .and Olive Barker are cited as 

I just a few of the heirs to the Lovecraftian Edition of existentialist hor- 
ror, but probably no vvriter has taken the rdciusive Providence author’s 
•pioneering style - which sfressed htmosphefe over action, suggestion 
over full hc^fic disclosure -farther than Britain’s wildly under-appre- 
ciated Ramsey Campbell. ■ 

• In his latest novel, The'Grin ofthe Dark, Campbell builds on that fine 
i tradition virhile adding some unique.variatibns to the genre. The book 
I '■ tells. the story of Simoniester,,a struggling film scholar asked to write 
r ^about an obscure siient-film comic named Tubby Thackeray. 

|| ;; .fTie plot pl&ys on one ofthe most basi.c'human instincte: the often 
I/; uncontrollable urge to laugh at human suffering and foolishr^ks. And 
\ > ■ it seems' life, has, given! Lester quite a bit to 

; '.'laugh at lately: a dead-end Job at a gas station 
The llj ( . andasupportivegirlfriendwhoSewealthypar- 
t; ' ants are'scherhing to 'end the relationship.. But . 

■ ' ■ W*i|LS • when'a bdok.cdntrdct from his old filrn.prof, ■ 

. I dno^s in hlsllap, thirigs'finaily begin to look upJ 
^ Lqster’s optinfitemiS'short-livedj though, as he 
I ' IS.' Continually thwte'^d in his 'aftempts to! 

. ' ■ ' ' ■ uncover more irlformatipn on Tubby or hack , 

<ttown toe dpmic’sto^ciire films. Furthermore, . 
Lester’s DVDs, are'rr^stenously erased; .artifacte go missing, and a 
spelling-challenged Tubby fan begifis a relentless ohline-.campaign to 
• 'disCredit Lesteris work^'IVieanvvhile, Tubby’s deranged, 'moon'-like.'face 
is doggingrLfester’sdreams and;phiipheral .vision Wito.'ihcfeasirtg fre- 
quency and, Intensibr, blurririgthe'Jines between crazpd silent-screen' , 
; anarchy anri real life^; M 1.;. V/.': 

, No amoiunt of description camconvey the uhtelentirig! tension and 
; sheer unsettling weirdnera of '77?e Grin of th^ £Jar/f. .An extended 
scene of a vicious clown 'troupe tonuenting families', iri a London park 
. js .dead scaiy,' while the descriptbhs of Tubby’s films capture-the 
. sadistic cruelty that underscores' so much effective 'Cpmedy. ' , 

, ' If you n^ded a reason So be eyen more afraid of clowns, Carhpbell • 

‘ ' tells us tbjook np further than toe.dartoiesS iri.frpnt Of your face while 
you' lie in bed, at riight.'Y6u can't get more' Lovecraftian than toat. 

James Grainger 


Regardless, the creativity here is really in the concept and the design, 
and for that Zombie Haiku gels one gnawed thumb up jusl don’t use 
it for poetry class. 

Liisa Ladouceur 

Through a qIqss, Darkly 

Bill Hussey 

Bloody Books 

Something evil lurks in the village of Crow Haven, on the English 
fens (marshy lowlands), and in Bill Hussey’s debut novel. Through a 
Glass. Darkly, it’s about to surface for a grisly spree of child-inurdcr, 
cannibali.sm and soul-rape. Investigating the increasingly mysterious 
events is Detective Inspector Jack Trent, a down-to-caith cop with the 
best reputation on the force and a slew of inner demons quite literal- 
ly. The result is a proficient marriage of the horror and detective ilclion 
genres, set against a damp, cold back- 
drop infused with an unnerving sense 
of rural insularity. You may want to 
have a warm sweater handy while 
you’re reading this one, in fact. 

Hussey is a good writer; his plot is 
complex but evenly paced and his 
characters arc solid and credible. By 
blending a supernatural occult story- 
line with a contemporary detective 
yarn, he manages to use familiar genre 
tropes ill an unfainiliar way; the reai- 
i.sm ofthe police investigation tempers 
the fantasy elements, which in turn are 
rendered believable by tlie fact that the 
principal character is both a detective 
and a seer. Jack's visions - care ofthe 
Lovecraftian demons that inhabit his mind - propel the plot fonvard 
and also add to his own isolation and complexity as a character. Hussey 
sustains the suspense well, seasoning the growing tension with brief 
moments of increasingly explicit gore. While the novel never becomes 
a bloodbath, its understated gruesomeness is one of its strengths, along 
with the best prolonged death-by-birds scene outside of Alfred Hitch- 
cock. 

If the novel has a weakness, it’s perhaps that Hussey tries to fit in too 
many diverse instances of the supernatural. For example, the scenes in 
which Trent visits the Yeager Library (a repository of knowledge exist- 
ing apparently in another dimension), are well written and do provide 
important exposition, but somehow feel a.s though they belong in 
another novel. However, since this is Hussey’s first lime out. it’s like- 
ly that he’ll iron out the Raws in subsequent books. On the whole. 
Through a Glass. Darkly marks the arrix al of a strong new voice in 
crime and honor. 

Justine Warwick 
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By Glenn Kay, Foreword by Stuart Gordon 

‘7'//e definitive guide to zombie movies. 
A must-read for all zombie scholars!” 
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Q'^''^' Sid Haig and Bill Moseiey who will be in atten- 
'^'^9' Qlowing clown on its mar- dance on October 3 and 4. 
quee is creepy in all the wrong ways. Once inside, you’ll be disoriented by Fright 

But pop by during Fright Dome’s October reign and Dome’s “lights out" glow-in-the-dark ambience 

for your $33.95 you'll get more haunt than you and the smoke from more than 70 fog machines, 
he Las Vegas strip on an “ordinary” night can handle. This year’s version will feature five Before you can pick your route through the many 
redefines what is ordinary. High rollers separate haunted houses: the newly designed Hill- attractions, a fucked-up-looking clown drops 
and hookers make their plays while billy Hell, Vampires Blood Feast and The Hex-Mas down on a bungee cord to scare you from above, 
hordes of voyeurs, looking to lose them- Nightmare, plus the return of Chainsaw Massacre These “Drop Demons” are a Fright Dome creation 
selves in tiie “whatever happens in Vegas stays in and Killer Klowns in 3D. More than 125 “scarac- in keeping with the hotel’s circus theme and the 
Vegas” fantasy, pack the wide neon-lit streets, ters” will ply the five acres, which are also tilled city’s Cirque du Solell obsession in general, and 
finding themselves trapped not in the wildest with more than twenty amusement park rides that the clown actors have developed a fanbase for 
night of their lives but in a queue to purchase have been Halloween-ified, a freakshow brought their characters. Maybe you’ll meet Rigomortis, or 
mundane trinkets at M&M World. Here, in tills in for the occasion and more. Knuckles. Maybe they’ll give you nightmares, 

desert oasis, everyone wants a thrill, wears a Creator Jason Egan, taking a break from shop- As Egan admits, making a unique haunted 
mask. As you might imagine, then, Halloween in ping for tarantulas for the sideshow, explains what house can be a challenge these days. Fright Dome 
Vegas take a little more effort. sets Fright Dome apart: “It’s an all-night event. We helps itself learn new tricks by taking surveys 

There are several haunted houses and special never wanted to make a typical haunted house from Its guests. He says the number one request 
events that will make a visit here in October where you’re out in fifteen minutes. And we defi- this year was for a haunt based on vampires, 
especially spooky (see sidebar). But only one nitelytouchoneverybody’sfears.Youmightnotbe “People write in asking for this scene from 
turns a $150 million theme park into a massive scared of snakes but you’ll be scared of spiders. 6/ade, or whatever. So we built one that starts in a 
playground of killer clowns, sword swallowers You might not be scared of clowns but you will be meat locker with these sides of beef hanging 
and fog-shrouded roller coasters. Since 2002, scared of chainsaws, so we mix it up." everywhere, and slowly tiiey turn into skinned 

Fright Dome has transformed the Adventuredome Your Fright Dome experience begins in a back bodies. So you set the pace as halfway normal but 

at the Circus Circus hotel and casino into the alley. There, you’ll queue with up to 5000 people things turn. It becomes a vampire nightclub, an 
city’s leading horror-themed attraction, it’s pretty waiting for the doors to open at 7 p.m. A cus- autopsy area, then all chaos breaks loose. Blood, 
much the only reason to check into this faded tomized 1968 Cadillac hearse will pull up and guts, gore.” 

property, but it’s a really good reason. dozens of scare actors will pile out, like Shriners For 2008’s Hex-Mas Nightmare, they’re 

At the north end of the Vegas strip. Circus Cir- on acid, their chainsaws screaming over the bringing in machines and trucks to blanket the 
cus is a behemoth budget hotel with more than squeals of the guests. (Warning: This place scene in fake snow and will drop the tempera- 
3000 rooms attracting mostly families with chil- attracts a lot of teens. Squeals are the unofficial ture in the room to create a “bloody Christmas 
dren. Maybe it has the world’s largest big top. soundtrack.) Special guests often make an gone bad” featuring scary elves and killer 
and sure, Hunter S. Thompson once wrote that entrance here before taking up position inside to Kringles. 

Circus Circus is “what the whole hep world would sign autographs and pose for photos: this year it’s Once you’ve finished with the haunts, you can 
be doing Saturday night if the hop on some rides (for Halloween Fright- 

Nazis had won the ^ dome adds Elvira and Dracula-themed 

war,” ^ but its - • simulator rides) and then saunter 

glamour ^ n • over to the freakshow. Past years 

have featured Enigma (of the 
infamous Jim Rose Circus 
\ sideshow) but this time you’ll 
get a new tattooed man. Stig- 
mata, plus the sword-swal- 
lower Lady Diablo, and more. 
“We’ve tried magic, we’ve tried 
fire but once we got the freaks and 


^ OPENS OCTOBER 

FBIGHTDOME.COM* ' 
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If you’ve come a!l this my, why stop at Fright Dome? 
Every hotel in Vegas seems to throw a costume party on Hal- 
loween weekend, but only schmucks pay to drink in the 
same room as Paris Hilton wannabes when there’s so much 
frightful horror action on and off the strip. 


•f MONSTER MAYHEM HAUNTED VILLAGE sets up in a 
parking lot south of the hotel strip and offers three houses 
(mansion-, clown- and casino-themed) plus The Boneyard, 
an outdoor graveyard maze of corpses, for $20. Open 7 p.m. 
to midnight most nights October 10 to November 1. Visit 
monstermayhem.net. 

+ CASTLE VAMPYRE, CIRCUS OF HORRORS AND THE 
MORTUARY make it worth the drive to the outskirts. They 
feature monstrosities and freaks, blood-spattered showgirls 
and the best Halloween value at $24 for all three including 
line pass. Opens October 3. Calendar and directions at 
freaklingbros.com, 

+ HAUNTED VEGAS TOURS will get you off your feet and 
onto a bus ride for two-and-a-half hours of ghost stories and 
hunting for paranormal activities in eerie locations known for 
sin and death, hosted by a gentleman guide in a top hat. 
Comes with dowsing rods. It’ll cost you $56, though. Tour 
starts at 9:30 p.m. Tickets at hauntedvegastours.com. 

+ RONNIE SCREAMS HAUNTED GHOST TOWN is 25 miles 
outside Vegas and new this year, but arriving with a bang; 
zombie train rides, haunted saloons, a film festival, live 
bands and a spooked-up motel you can check into 
overnight. $20. October 10 to November 2. Details at hyste- 
riacity.com. 


Halloween In Sin City(dockwise from top) Animatronic skeletons, the Killer Klowns haunt, a 
prisoner ghoul, (opposite) Circus Circus casino entrance, and a classic Cadillac hearse. 


sideshows we learned that's what the 
people want to see,” says Egan. 
“There's so much magic in Vegas but 
how many times can you see a cute girl 
run a skewer through her face and 
hang objects off of it?” 

As spectacular as it is. Fright Dome 
isn't quite the #1 Halloween haunt in die 
country - Universal Studios Halloween 
Horror Nights in Los Angeles and Florida 
would be hard to top - but you can't beat 
its location. When you finally do emerge 


from its big-budget mayhem you still 
have the rest of the night in Vegas. What 
you do with that is up to you. 

Fright Dome runs October 3 to Octo- 
ber 31 at Circus Circus (2880 Las 
Vegas Blvd S., Las Vegas) and is 
restricted to ages twelve and up. Open- 
ing hours are 7 p.m. to midnight. 
Admission is $33.95 USD plus $15 for 
a VIP “fast pass” and can be purchased 
in advance at frightdome.com. % 




Deive into the latest horror ficlion and dark poetry lilies 
Itnai Burninp Effigy Press, inclading; 
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Available unGne at oar welKute and at lMrTor-inall.co!n. 
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faces the facts 
of Faces of Death 


Starring Dr. Francis B. Gross (a.k.a. Michael Carr) 
Written and directed by John Alan Schwartz 
Gorgon Video 

Faces of Death on Blu-Ray - sign of the com- 
ing Apocalypse or just due for one of the most 
notorious, dishonest and cleverly crafted exploita- 
tion films? 

This is a difficult film to discuss in a responsi- 
ble manner. In all good conscience, I can’t recom- 
mend it to everyone, but I’m confident regular 
readers of this space are well aware of 
it, if they haven't already seen it. For 
adventurous gorehounds. Faces of 
Death casts a large shadow and can be 
considered a rite of passage, but 
beware: you will never be the same 
person after seeing it. 

Faces of Death is a wholesale rip-off 
of Gualtiero Jacopetti and Franco Pros- 
peri’s Mondo Cane (1962), the film that 
gave the mondo genre its name. Mondo 
Cane is a travelogue through the weird, 
wooly and morbid aspects of human cul- 
ture that is equal parts shocking, titillat- 
ing and humorous. It features disparate scenes of 
cultural practices from around the globe tied 
together by often sardonic narration. Upon 
release, it was a huge success, spawning a num- 
ber of sequels and similar films. 

The mondo genre was in its death throes when 
“Conan Le Cilare” (John Alan Schwartz) was 
approached by Japanese investors to make a film 
for the Japanese market that would imitate Sav- 
age Man, Savage Beast(^ 975), a mondo by Anto- 
nio Climati, cinematographer for Mondo Cane and 
the more savage Africa Addio. Schwarz suggest- 
ed the film focus on human death. 

As revealed in the commentary track by Le 
Cilare (some ruses refuse to die) and an included 
interview with main editor “James Roy," 
unmasked as Glenn Turner, Schwartz set out to 
compile the film with boxes of real footage bought 
from news organizations that was shot by 
"ambulance drivers,” cameramen who would 


race to fires, acci- 
dents and crime 
scenes to film what 
they could. But as 
they were left with a 
lot of aftermath 
footage, Schwartz 
made the decision - 
and this is the clever 
part - to pad out existing sequences by shooting 
their own footage with similar equipment and film 
stock and blending it in, or making full-out recre- 
ations of actual events. The scene in which a 
woman leaps from a rooftop to her death is an 
excellent example of the former, as they added 
the close-ups of the woman lying on the ground 
with her brains leaking out. 

Other scenes, such as the infamous one in 
which well-heeied diners bash in the skull of a 
monkey and eat its brains in a restaurant, the 
stand-off in which cops engage in a firefight with 
a hostage-taker who is shot to death and 
revealed to have murdered his family, and the 
devil worshippers who sacrifice a man and eat his 
heart, are entirely fake. The alligator attack, the 
bear attack, the gas chamber, electric chair and 
beheading executions, the cave accident, the 
nuclear energy protester immolation - all fakes. 

What is not faked, however, are the surgical 


and autopsy scenes, as well as all the accident 
scene aftermath footage interspersed throughout 
the film. These are the real faces of death and not 
something anyone has to or really wants to see, 
hence my stern caveat. 

The influence of Faces of Death on American 
popular culture has been severely underestimat- 
ed, if even noticed. There is a straight line ft-om 
Mondo Cane to Faces of Death to reality TV pro- 
gramming such as Disorderly Conduct and all 
those World's Worstshom that feature criminals, 
car chases and bad drivers. They are irrevocably 
linked by the use of genuine footage, no matter 
the source, and narration that makes light of or 
mocks the subject matter. Dr. Francis B. Gross is 
the embodiment of the unseen narrator in Mondo 
Cane and the prototype for Robert Patrick, narra- 
tor of Disorderly Conduct 

This is the second DVD release of Faces of 
Death and represents a huge improvement over 
the initial 2002 release. For the first time, the film 
is presented in anamorphic widescreen and fea- 
tures a new high-definition transfer. The extras 
exclusive to this edition include featurettes with 
Turner and special effects artists Allan Apone and 
Douglas White, a commentary track with Le 
Cilare, outtakes, a deleted scene available only on 
the VMS release and the theatrical trailer. And it’s 
available on Blu-Ray. We’re doomed. 
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Brad Linaweaver, Jessie Lilley & Buddy Barnett 
Present; the Rondo-Nominated 
Mondo Cult, Issues 1 and 2 


No. 1 is $ 1 O 
Including S&H 


No. 2 is $ 1 5 
Including S&H 


Buy Both Si Ssve! 
Nos. T St 2 are $20 
Including S&H 


Make Checks PayableTo 

Jessie Lilley 


Mail To 

Mondo Cult 
1 1684 Ventura Boulevard 
Suite 853 

Studio City, CA 91 604 


Whatever kind of pod culture you like, this magazine is there. 
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HOSTED BY 


FEATURING INTERVIEWS BY 

STUART FEEDBACK ANDREWS 
THE BLOOD-SPATTERED GUIDE 
AND JHE CAUSTIC CRITICS 






MMJ-D£ADLY SSJS-DANGEROUS JM'DECENT - SJ-DUU J-DRIvU DOA'DEAD ON'AREiyAE- 


REVIEWS BY KEITH CARMAN, TOMB DRAGOMlR ViAfeK R HASAN. 

MONICAS. KUEBLER LIISA LADOUCEUR AARON VON LUPTON AND TREVOR TUMINSKI 


ring, transition the precedent is set 
for all that follows, which includes a 
heady, highly re-listenable combina- 
tion of spooky ambience, gentle 
melodies, riveting action stings and 
grand orchestral arrangements. The 
release concludes with a remix of the 
X-File^ theme by UNKLE, “Broken” 
(UNKLE featuring Gavin Clark) and 
co-star Xzibit’s “Dying to Live." 
These latter cuts aside, this is the 
score to the movie that should have 
been, rather than the movie that 
was. MSK 




HELLB0Y2: Soundtrack 

THE GOLDEN ARMY 

Danny Elfman 

Varese Sarabande 

For Guillermo del Toro’s reverent ode 
to Ray Harryhausen, Danny Elfman 
makes good use of his carniva- 
lesque melodies, swirling, ebullient 
brass and eddying chorals. But in 
spite of a few darkly toned opening 
cuts, the score differs greatly from 
the brooding monster noir that 
Marco Beltrami applied so perfectly 
to the first feature film. Instead of 
all-out edginess and swaggering, 
bluesy cynicism, Elfman opts for 
sweeping romance and tenderness 
in cues such as “A Big Decision” 
and the gorgeous, choral-heavy 
“The Last Elemental.” Vocal chanti- 
ng dominates the new Hellboy 
theme, and the use of low brass 
offers some bite, alongside Elfman’s 
sly evocation of Bernard Herrmann 
through low sustained woodwinds. 
But amid all the gloss and polish, it’s 
perhaps too divergent from the Hell- 
boytemplate, veering more towards 
genial fantasy than fist-smashing 
supernaturalism. 

MRH SSS1/2 



THE MIDNIGHT Soundirack 
MEAT TRAIN 

Various 

Lakeshore 

Released in conjunction with a 
score-only album, this song CD 
includes reworkings of two cues by 


Johannes Kobitke and Robb 
Williamson, and twelve tracks by 
disparate artists, all remixed by 
film/video game composer Justin 
Lassen. But Wiese remixes go far 
beyond the standard music-from- 
and-inspired-by release; they tear 
apart and reconfigure the songs into 
an industrial-orchestral, techno- 
gothic emulation, and it works 
extremely well. Lassen has essen- 
tially rebuilt these fourteen song and 
score cuts into a collage of metallic 
and bass-heavy percussion clus- 
ters, and singed the few vocal 
tracks to slight unintelligibility. Sup- 
ported by ambient and tidal orches- 
tral samples, it’s a rhythmic-heavy 
concept album that keeps pace with 
the film’s charnel house mood. The 
addition of more score cuts - or 
even some original material by 
Lassen - would’ve enriched the 60- 
minute narrative, but it’s still a laud- 
able effort to transcend a compila- 
tion fleetingly tied to Clive Barker’s 
tale. MRH 



THEX-FILES: Soundtrack 

I WANT TO BELIEVE 

Mark Snow 

Decca 

While The X-Files: I Want to Believe 
may have disappointed many fans 
and critics, there is much to love and 
feel nostalgic about in Mark Snow’s 
score. It succeeds because no one 
has tried to reinvent the wheel here; 
these compositions are exactly what 
we’ve come to expect from Snow 
based on his previous work for the 
franchise. The soundtrack opens 
with the sparse, haunting drones of 
"Moonrise,” before giving way to a 
more frenetic action cue. And with 
that sudden, though enjoyably jar- 


THE MUMMY: Soundtrack 

TOMB OF THE DRAGON EMPEROR 

Randy Edelman 

Varese Sarabande 

Reunited with director Rob Cohen 


(Dragonheart), composer Randy 
Edelman follows the director’s 
style of applying formal gravitas to 
sometimes juvenile material. And 
while the score hits all the familiar 
marks - stirring action music, 
rousing swashbuckling and tender 
love themes - it isn’t the buoyant, 
self-referential B-movie score 
monster fans are expecting. 
Tragedy, heroism and romance are 
the album’s dominant moods, and 
they’re lushly orchestrated with 
beautiful strings and fairly subtle 
vocals. Conversely, the action cuts 
vary between the booming, some- 
what James Bondian “The Reign 
of Terror” and the semi-comedic 
“Shanghai Chase,” where Edel- 
man replays the hero theme quite 
heavily. His use of brass and a mix 
of traditional and contemporary 
percussion instruments add some 
verve, but the lack of striking 
theme variations makes this 76- 
minute album rather monotonous. 
MRH ^^1/2 



MIDNIGHT SYNDICHTE Soundscapes 
The Dead Matter: Cemetery Gates 

Linfaldia 

It seems like as long there has been 
Rue Morgue, there’s been The Midnight 
Syndicate. And now, just in time for 
Halloween. Edward Douglas and Gavin 
Goszka return with another eerie offer- 
ing of sinister soundscapes on The 
Dead Matter: Cemetery Gates. A companion piece to the duo's 
upcoming feature film The Dead Matter, the album celebrates vam- 
pires, Egyptian relics and the lumbering undead with a symphony of 
mourning church bells and ghostly gothic choirs that play games over 
a gently wounded piano. This disc provides plenty of dark atmos- 
pherics for ripe imaginations, and really, if Midnight Syndicate 
weren’t around at this time of year, I think we would actually have to 
cancel Halloween. TD 
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THE ROTTED Meiai 

Get Dead or Die Trying 

Metal Blade 

From tire ashes of horror metal icons Gorerotted 
comes.,.TTie Rotted! Pretty original. Then again, 
their brand of expeditious death metal hasn’t 
exactly been teeming with original thoughts for 
a few yeare now. Jabs aside, Get Dead or Die 
Trying follows the same aggressive musical atteck the band - former 
Gorerotted members infused with some fresh blood - has been dishing out 
for ten years: frothing-at-the-mouth Haunted-esque vocals, raging scissor- 
beats and guitars alternating between Enslaved’s one-note riffing and 
Swedish death metal's stsKxato low-end chug. The result? Get Dead or Die 
Tryingludher blurs the line between black and death metal on tracks such as 
“28 Days Later,” “The Body Tree” and “^gei of Meth.” Lyrically, the band is 
as sick and demented as ever, yet Ben “Goreskin” McGrow wisely forgoes the 
fictitious horror and murder they were previously notorious for in favour of 
true-life stories rich with black humour. KC 



SHUHER Soundtrack 

Nathan Barr 

Lakeshore 

Shutter is less aggressive and mor- 
bidly witty than Nathan Barr’s work 
on Hostel, but despite its deceptive- 
ly laid-back style, the score benefits 
from an otherwise solid construc- 
tion. The title theme is an up-tempo 
piece (which is later given two vocal 
renditions) that infers a kind of 
childish optimism, but the melan- 
choly harmonics definitely imply an 
imminent, invasive trauma. Barr 
repeatedly returns to the main 
theme, often reshaping fragments of 
it with some beautiful orchestrations 


to signal varying levels of suspicion 
and fear. "The Spirit Room” has 
some lovely intertwined effects - 
voices, solo cello, whale-like vocals 
- whereas “I Saw Megumi” begins 
as a string chamber piece and 
quickly transforms into a blendered, 
metallic mesh. Although largely 
monothematic, it’s an effectively 
intimate approach to horror from an 
underrated and underused compos- 
er. MRH 



DUFFY THE VAMPIRE soundtrack 
SlAYER: THE SCORE 

Christophe Beck 

Rounder Records 

The fact that the series has been 


off the air for half a decade now 
has done little to diminish fan loy- 
alty or the marketing of Buffy- 
related merchandise, so it should- 
n’t be too surprising that a new 
score CD recently hit stores. The 
disc features 29 cuts that span 
four seasons (two through five), 
and run the same thematic gambit 
as the series, even though prefer- 
ence seems to have been given to 
tender romantic melodies, intro- 
spective interludes and frenetic 
action sequences - including sev- 
eral that toy with cacaphonous 
bursts of intrumentation. That 
said, the only real disappointment 
here is that there aren’t more 
eerie, dark and dramatic suspense 
cues included. Frankly, on a score 
for a show that involved a lot of 
skulking around in cemeteries and 
other creepy environs, that's pret- 
ty mind-blowing. MSK 



INAWORID... Soundscapes 
Hallows’ Eve Vol. li: The Horror 

Goes to Eleven Media 
The name In a World... refers to 
this duo’s background in scoring 
movie trailers - you may even rec- 
ognize it, as it’s the cliched open- 
ing line of way too many Hollywood 
previews. The pair also have some 
experience in composing children’s 
music, which probably explains 
why Haliows’ Eve Vol II, their sec- 
ond foray into haunted house 
music, has a somewhat cartoony, 
almost Walt Disney-esque vibe. 


That’s not to say this album is for 
kids, but merely that it would be 
better suited to a state fair haunted 
attraction than a really unsettling 
film. The Worror boasts a total of 26 
tracks, each with a different horror 
theme and self-explanatory title, 
such as “Crazy Clowns,” “Zom- 
bies,” “Stalker" and “Ghost Ship.” 
Apparently the album is divided 
into two parts, “Music” and 
“Atmospheres,” but there’s really 
nothing that distinguishes the sec- 
tions. If you’re getting your home 
ready for trick or treaters on Hal- 
loween night, you could do worse 
by throwing on this CD, but if 
you’re looking for something to 
turn off the lights and really freak 
yourself out to. Hallows Eve Vol. II 
simply won’t do the trick. 

AVL ^^1/2 



CHRIS ALEXANDER ixperlmenial 
& CARRIE ELIZA 

Music For Parasites 

CHRIS-ALEXANDER.CA 

Music for Parasites is the latest 
twisted musical excursion from 
horror journalist Chris Alexander 
and his wife Carrie Eliza, who per- 
forms vocals on this ambient and 
very cinematic collection of music. 
It also serves as a sampling of 
Alexander's recent film scoring 
efforts, given that several of the 
tracks were used in Richard Ter- 
rasi’s low-budget serial killer flick 
Am I Evil. Additionally, the track 
“Cottonmouth” is from an upcom- 
ing film adaptation of the Stephen 
Bissette comic of the same name. 
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THE FIRST HORROR-PUNK SUPER GROUP RETURNS AFTER SEVEN YEARS WITH IntO tlje Bljljt. 



PRIL 17, im WAS A SPECIAL DAY FOR HORROR PUNK. 

From out of almost total obscurity, a dark-haired, pale-faced 
band by the name of Son of Sam released its debut album 
Songs From the Earth - only to disappear again without so much as a live 
performance. Why should anyone have cared? It's all about the lineage, my 
fiend. 

Founded by Danzig guitarist Todd Youth, Son of Sam was the genre’s first 
true "super group,” also featuring Samhain founding member Steve Zing on 
bass, former Samhain and Tiger Army drummer 
London May and none other than AFI frontman 
Davey Havok on vocals. But what’s really impressive 
is that the sum of the group was arguably just as 
great as its individual parts. 

The band was formed on the 1999 Samhain 
reunion tour, during which Youth, Zing and May 
backed up Glenn Danzig, and AFI served as the 
opening act. Wishing to write and record new 
music in the vein of Samhain’s classic goth punk 
sound, the four quickly got together over a ten-day 
period to record Songs From the Earth, which 
boasted a darker and grittier take on horror punk 
compared to today’s blatant bubblegum Misfits mimicry. Unfortunately the 
band never amounted to more than a one-shot project, and just as quick- 
ly as it was born, it disappeared. Until now. 

Rumours of a Son of Sam reunion first hit the internet late last year, 
the seeds of which were sown when Zing joined Youth on Danzig’s Hal- 
loween tour. 

‘‘During the tour I did with Danzig last year I had so much fun playing 
with Steve Zing again that when the tour ended I didn’t want the fun to 
end,” comments Youth, "I started writing and the songs just came effort- 
lessly." 

There would be complications getting the band members together 
again, however, not the least of which was trying to secure Havok’s vocal 
duties. After all, in 2001 , AFI was a goth punk band with little mainstream 
success. Nowadays they’re probably one of the biggest alternative rock 
bands in the world. Understandably, with limited time on his hands, Havok 


declined and speculation began on who would take over his ghostly howls. 
Names such as former Misfits vocalist Michale Graves, Alkaline Trio’s Matt 
Skiba and Ignite’s Zoii Teglas were thrown about, but Youth opted to go with 
the Dave-Vanian-meets-Blaze-Bayley (iron Maiden frontman from 1994- 
1 999) type of vocalist in the totally unknown Ian Thorne. 

“We only tried out one singer other than Ian,” explains Youth cryptically. 
“Ian was at my house when 1 got the demos with the other singer and he 
asked me to give him a shot. He came back over to my house a few days 
later and just nailed it. There was no question in my mind 
after thatl He's his own man. He’s not trying to sound like 
Glenn or Davey, and he’s also a great lyricist.” 

Without Havok involved. May also turned down an offer 
to rejoin, so Youth went back to his Danzig mates for a 
replacement, this time drummer Karl Rosqvist. 

The resulting album. Into the Night, is as solid as one 
could hope ~ sinister and complex, with lyrics full of twist- 
ed tales of serial stalkers, demon girls and all manner of 
dark devilry. Not bad for a band widi seven years between 
releases and two brand new members. Though not one to 
get into details. Youth concurs with this assessment. 

"[Into the Nighf\ is a bit better; better songs, better 
production, it definitely feels more like a band this time 
around.” He also agrees that compared to most of today’s horror punks. 
Son of Sam has more to offer than devil-locks and horror movie lyrics. “I 
think we have more of an ’80s death rock thing going on - groups like 
Lords of the New Church, Siouxsie and the Banshees, The Damned and, 
of course, Samhain. Don’t get me wrong, I love the Misfits, but with SoS 
I want to do something a bit more interesting than your typical horror 
punk band.” 

Download Into the Night through lnterpunk.com, ITunes or do the old 
school thing and pick up a hard copy from - of all places - Hot Topic 
stores through label Horror High. Long-time fan will also finally get their 
chance to see the band in action as a tour is planned for 2009, and a 
video for a song yet-to-be-named is being discussed. 

Here’s to not waiting another seven years for a third Son of Sam 
release. * 
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hat do you call a cross between LA glam and J-horror? Hard 
to say, but judging by the Increasing number of ghastly 
Japanese bands in white face paint that are little bit goth 
and a little bit shock ’n’ roll, the ebbing Asian film wave has a musi- 
cal equivalent on the rise. Most releases 
in this genre are limited-edition imports 
that fly well under the radar of North 
American listeners, but three titles from 
Japanese label Dark Labyrinth recently 
landed on our shores, demanding atten- 
tion. 

Curious newbies should start with the 
biggest name in horror-themed J-rock: 

Blood (pictured above). These vampire freaks - who wrote the 
theme song for the Japanese version of the Lucy Liu flick Rise - 
have chucked their Anne Rice obsession on The Reaper Behind Me. 
Now their hopelessly dark romantic tendencies are all electro, aim- 
ing for industrial fury but coming off like 
limp ’80s synth-pop. The band members are 
scary-looking monsters indeed, but singer 
Fu-ki croons like he’s trying out for Japan- 
ese Idol (even on the English-language 
tracks). That said, a bonus disc of remixes 
gives a much-needed BPM boost to tracks 
such as “Wall of Grief" and “Dead-Hearted." 

GPKISM does a much better job of kicking 
things up a notch while wailing (in Japanese) about bleeding roses, 
burning ashes and fallen souls on SubUm- 
is. Dramatic baroque synths dance over 
spastic, whiplash beats and the occasion- 
al burst of squealling guitar. In other 
words, perfect for all the goths still party- 
ing like it’s 1999. 

However, if you like both. Marilyn Man- 
son and Hello Kitty, you might prefer Sui- 
cide Ali. Not as heavy as some of their past recordings, the EP Sarau 
Fue to Yakusoku is still a magical, mystical freak-out. You know, like 
a good Japanese movie: totally confounding, totally fun. 

You can avoid the overseas postage and snag these as downloads 
through Amazon or CD Baby, because there will be no English 
remakes anytime soon. 

Liisa Ladouceur : 




and “The Hive” can be heard in the 
low-budget zombie film The Stink 
of Flesh. As you might expect then, 
there are no real recurring themes 
to hold these tracks together, 
though there is a certain giallo- 
esque vibe at the core of Music for 
Parasites, which won’t surprise 
those of you familiar with the for- 
mer Schizoid Cinephile’s pontifica- 
tion on ’70s horror. Spacey, dark 
and dreamy but occasionally harsh 
and too weird to draw any direct 
comparisons. Music For Parasites 
is still functional enough to work in 
just about any horror film imagin- 
able, especially those in your own 
evil mind. AVL ® ®l: Vi 



DISPLACER Electronic 

The Witching Hour 

Tympanik Audio 

Composer Michael Morton’s fourth 
album integrates sound samples 
from old horror films with trippy 
electronica to create an end prod- 
uct that crackles, sometimes 
snarls, and often eases listeners 
into a trance-inducing calm. “War- 
riors in God’s Army” has some rec- 
ognizable Tangerine Dream tonali- 
ties and sequenced rhythms (Leg- 
end, perhaps?), whereas in the 
CD’s lengthy closing track, “Cage 
Fighters Lullaby,” Morton makes 
extensive use of an alternating 
march/hip-hop beat and fat bass 
slams, which he dusts with some 
grisly peripheral static, a light 
bluesy guitar riff and faint vocal 
tones. The album’s overall compo- 
sition is more subdued, and the 
shared elliptical patterns and tex- 
tures don’t really ever develop into 
striking concepts. Designed to ebb 
and flow. The Witching HouFs 
trance nucleus will make this 
attractive for ardent Displacer fans. 
But with samples from Piranha 
(“The Witching Hour”), Sleepy Hol- 
low (“Low Moral Fiber”), The Day 
the Earth Stood Still ("He Could 
Destroy The Earth”), Squirm and 
NIghtbeast, Morton could turn on 


more than a few horror fans to his 
eerie brand of electronica. MRH 
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DIEMONSTERDIE punh 

A Great and Terrible Loss 

Dr. Cyclops 

With the exception of the stellar 
track “One Night at Devil’s Rock" 
off of 2005’s Only the Dead Will 
Survive, DieMonsterDie has been 
one of horror punk’s shakier acts, 
known for poor production, sub- 
standard musicianship and a 
singer whose exaggerated mimic- 
king of Danzig makes him sound 
more like a half-drunk zombie than 
ol’ Evil Elvis himself. Somewhat 
surprisingly, A Great and Terrible 
Loss finds the band making almost 
no progress. The mix of Ramones- 
y punk and light metal occasional- 
ly sounds inspired (“Another Mil- 
lion Years” ain’t bad) but never 
enough to overcome that horrible 
D.I.Y. aesthetic and vokillist Zero 
Delorean’s bland howl. There’s no 
doubt that these ghouls are trying 
- the song lyrics consist of more 
than just horror movie plot outlines 
(“The Strange Mind Of Phineas 
Gage” is a cool reference) and their 
rubber demon masks are second to 
almost none. In fact, they seem to 
be having a lot of fun doing this, 
which is more fun than you’ll have 
listening to it. AVL % 



THE NIGHT SHIFT Punk 

Los Muertos 

Dr. Cyclops 

Los Muertos, the debut disc from 
Swedish horror punks The Night 
Shift, isn’t a bad slice of B-movie 
rock ’n’ roll, even if it’s not exactly 
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BROTHER VON DOOM Metai 
Relentless 

Deathcote 

Dayton, Ohio's Brother Von Doom needs 
more confidence. It’s unfortunate that 
they continue to cling to thrash, 
because as their aptly named full-length 
shows, they can demolish with tiieir 
proficient amalgamation of death metal 
and hardcore. Relentless hammers 
away at a pace and gutturalness equivalent to At The Gates and The 
Haunted more than Gamma Ray or Toxic Holocaust. Bickering about sub- 
classifications aside. Relentless features technically brilliant musician- 
ship behind raging vocals that spew out primal, disturbing scenarios on 
tunes such as "Echoes of the Undead.” “Norse Demise” and “Coffins for 
the Cursed.” The incensed rage is sincere, the passion and fury are 
equally driven, and a cryptic atmosphere behind it all only serves to 
make Relentless as disturbing as it is overwhelming. KC 



a classic. Faster, tighter and musi- 
cally more polished than most 
underground punk, The Night Shift 
sounds almost like SoCal skate 
punk, fleshed out with Misfits-style 
crooned choruses and the occa- 
sional country vibe. Conceptually 
they stick close to the campy side 
of things {song titles include 
“Brainsicle,” “Mosh the Grave,” 
etc.), but the songwriting also 
shows glimpses of ambition, par- 
ticularly on "Haunting of Me” and 
“The End of the World.” Both are 
melodic numbers with solid cho- 
ruses that are sure to bring out the 
devil horns. Los Muertos does not 
really offer an original take on hor- 
ror punk but it's still a debut that 
promises plenty of good dark times 
ahead. AVL 



GHOSTS RUN WILD Punk 
Recluse Rouser 

Tri-Lobed Burning Records 
Formerly operating under the 
moniker Von Dooms, Ghosts Run 
Wild is a one-ghoul garage/surf 
punk operation steeped in reverb 
and obsessed with Lovecraftian 
horror, that sounds like Samhain 
doing Cramps covers on a Ted V 
Mikels’ budget. Make no mistake, 
this is very low-fi and the sludgy 
recording will no doubt turn off 
many listeners, but underneath it 



are some seriously fun numbers. 
The songs on Recluse Rouser are 
sick, mean, eerie-sounding and a 
lot less cute than the output of your 
average horror punk outfit. If there 
is one true drawback, it's in the 
vocals: they are generic, robotic 
and lacking in the kind of personal- 
ity needed to pitch an over-the-top 
concept. It’s pretty cool that Jim 
Invisible was able to pull off the 
entire recording of Recluse Rouser 
himself, but it’s just too bad it has 
to sound that way too. 

AVL 'h 



CAPTAIN A-HOLE hid hop 
a.k.a.Y0GI 

Zombie 

Halo Productions 

Not only is Zombie what a Shaun of 
the Dead musical might someday 
sound like. Captain A-hole has one 
of the best names going (Captain 
Asssssssholel). Here, he mixes his 
nerdy California hip-hop style with 
Southern rock licks and giallo- 
esque synthesizers, coming off like 
a low-rent, slacker version of 
Gnarls Barkley bouncing chunky 
beats off mellow grooves. The 
coolest cut, “Zombies” (a sharply 
penned acoustic rap), is a poignant 
nod to George Romero’s theory of 
consumerism, while “Rising Son” 
transforms Eric Burdon into Eric B. 
with earnest lyrics about the death 
of a loved one. But what could have 
been an awesome hip-hop zombie 
concept piece falls flat due to the 
Captain’s other jams, which are 


soaked with semi-serious rhymes 
about American pop-culture 
(including Kobe Bryant, Brangelina 
and shitty Starbucks coffee). And 
yet, even though this isn’t nearly 
the brain-munching boogaloo 
you’d expect from a hip-hop drop 
titled Zombie, this A-hole’s still 
worth... sniffing out. TD 



LEATHERWOLF Metai 

New World Asylum 

N.I.L.8 Records 

Twenty-five year metal vets 
Leatherwolf are back with the orig- 
inal lineup to redo their 2006 
album World Asylum, which fea- 
tured vocalist Wade Black (Crimson 
Glory, Seven Witches). Opening the 
door to a time machine sonically 
programmed for 1990, original 
howler Michael Olivieri and his 
mud-faced band of leathery lycans 
employ their trademark triple lead 
guitar approach in recreating their 
last album the way it was meant to 
be. Big, slick, Megadeth-style 
riffage and Olivieri’s strained sneer 
prey mostly on songs about the 
usual threats of eternal damnation 
and frayed ends of sanity (“King of 
the Ward,” “Institutions”). But 
when you “drown in an ocean of 
scorching demons” on “Dr. 
Wicked” and "The Grail” 
announces that “black angels open 
their thousand eyes/snap the spine 
and hell unloads,” you’ll pine for 
those blackest of pre-grunge metai 
years. TT 
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PLay Dead 

A GRAPHICS A PLAYABIIITY ^ SHIVERS 

GAMES REVIEWED By ANDREW LEE 


RIGREST RATING IS THREE. 


ZOMBIES!!!?: 

SENDINTHECIOWNS! 

Board Game 

Twilight Creations 

If you suffer from coulrophobia - a fear of 
clowns - then the developers at Twilight Cre- 
ations are out to destroy you. Seriously, the only 
thing scarier than a horde of zombies is a horde 
of zombie clowns! Whether they're running you 
down with their little clown cars or making bal- 
loon animals out of your lower intestines, those 
big shoe-wearing, blood-red-nosed harlequins 
from hell want nothing more than to eat your brains with a side of pink 
cotton candy in this latest expansion pack for the Zombies!!! strategy 
board games. 

Zombies!!! 7: Send In The Clowns! can be used with any of the other 
titles in the series and comes with fifteen new map tiles, which detail 
scary new locales, such as the funhouse, the ferris wheel, the fortune 
teller's tent and the midway. Each card is meticulously Illustrated, por- 
traying pathways littered with mangled corpses that you'll have to 
negotiate through in order to stay alive. Also Included are 30 new event 
cards, a rule book and 25 zombie clown figures clutching balloons In 
one hand and a severed arm in the other - their guts hanging out. 

The game is designed for two to six players and Is a fun, fast-paced 
affair that takes about an hour to play. It even becomes Incredibly 
nerve-wracking as the zombies close in on you and cut off escape 
routes. So grab a chainsaw and a corndog and head off to the county 
fair to show those bozos who's the boss! 
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CCG 

Wizards of the Coast 

Magic: The Gathering is the great grandfather of 
all of today’s collectible card games and set the 
standard as to how GCGs are played. Since 1993 
there have been regular expansion sets, but none 
have come as close to pleasing us horror fans as 
this latest offering. Planeswalker. 

Simply put, Planeswalkers are the most power- 
ful spellcasters in the Magic Multiverse. They 
aren’t creatures, so they can’t be attacked, which 
means that they can be Incredibly powerful allies in your battles. Using them 
will enable you to call upon zombie crocodiles, festering goblins, mutant 
thugs and regenerating skeletons to help swell your evil ranks. 

Players chose from hundreds of new, beautifully illustrated cards to build 
a deck to compete against their opponent's cards. Each player tekes turns 
laying down cards with different properties to attack or defend; the first one 
to unleash enough horrors to completely reduce his opponent's life is 
declared the winner and master of the Multiverse. 
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T8MB 8F THE BRfteOK EMmOB 

PS2,Wh,OS 

Sierra 

Gamers have long wondered why so many con- 
sole adaptations of their favourite movie titles 
have sucked so hard. There seems to be no rea- 
sonable explanation other than it appears that 
developers are sloppily rushing out half-assed 
games with the hopes of cashing in on the hype of 
a recent blockbuster. 

Unfortunately, this is exactly the case with this 
title, where players assume the role of Brendan 
Fraser’s character, Rick, as they move through six different levels, battling 
mountain wolves, yetis and an army of dead warriors. 

Though the graphics are often stunning, Dragon Emperor plays like a 
flat-chested version of Tomb Raider due to its clunky controls, dreadful 
camera system and an antiquated save mechanic. Combat is equally 
painful, featuring lacklustre enemies that are repetitive and boring. Addi- 
tionally, the replay value of this game is extremely low so you might want 
to leave it sealed in the tomb. 
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The Original Dark Chilling 
Soundtrack by (^KKCiCivT^jj/ 
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AMOK TIME 

2949 Hempstead TPK 
Levittown, NY 
Phone: 516-520-0975 
amoktime.com 
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THE SILVER SNAIL 
367 Queen St.W. 
Toronto, ON 
Phone: 416-593-0889 
sitversnait.com 


6731 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Berwyn, IL 

Phone: 708-484-7370 
horTorbles.com 


: 41 6-236-3553 


L£ CABINET OES CURIOSITIES 
97 Enmore Rd. 

Enmore, Sydney, 

Australia 


STRANGE ADVENTURES 
5262 Sackville St. 
Halifax. NS 

Phone: 902-425-2140 
strangeadventures.com 


KEITH’S COMICS 

5400 E Mockingbird Ln.. Ste 1 20 


: 416-603-8666 


THE CINEFORUM 
463 Bathurst SI 
Toronto ON 


GRAVEYARD RECORDS & COLLECTABLES 
4727 S. Packard Ave. 

Phone; 41 4-486-1 751 


MONSTERS INK TAHOOS 8. 

PIERCINGS 

3924 S. 51 St. 

Milwaukee. Wl 
Phone: 414-545-6385 
manstersin1ctattDos.com 


SUSPECT VIDEO 
605 Markham St. 

Toronto, ON 

Phone: 416-588-6674 

suspectvldeo.com 

TATE'S COMICS * TOYS -f VIDEOS + MORE 
4566 N. University Dr. 

Lauderhill. FL 
Phone: 954-748-0181 
tatescomics.com 
WASHINGTON STREET BOOKS 
131 N. Washington SL 
Havre de Grace, MD 
Phone: 410-939-6215 
washingtonstreetbooks.com 


COLLECTORS CORNER 
810aA Harford Rd. 
Baltimore, MD 
Phone: 800-979-3553 
callectorscomermd.com 
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NIGHT FLIGHT COMICS 
Library Square 
210E.400SLS. 

Salt Lake City, UT 
Phone: 801-532-1188 
night-itightcom 


COMIC EXPLOSION 
86 Centre SL 
Nutley, NJ 

Phone:973-235-1336 


24 Bridge SI (Stones Alley) 
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AND GIRS 

733 Monongahela Dr. 

Glassport.PA 

Phone:412-672-2323 


THE COMIC MONSTORE 
813 S Jake Alexander Blvd. 
Salisbury, NC 
Phone: 704-636-0049 
comicmonstore@bellsoiitii.net 
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VAMPIRELLA 


Warren Publishing 

' USA 1969 



^ n the mid- to late 1960s you couldn’t pass a newsstand without being 
V / assaulted by ttie phantasmagorical, full-colour illustrations that graced the 
f covers of horror magazines such as Creepy and Eerie. Both publications 
^ ^ were pulp magazines created by Warren Publishing that were crammed ftill 
of black and white illustrated horror stories in an oversized comic book format. In addi- 
tion to offering taies that were guaranteed to give you nightmares, each was hosted by 
its own decrepit mascot (Uncle Creepy orCousin Eerie). 

But in September of 1 969, a new magazine hit the stands that 
featured a sexy, neariy nude temptress seductively beckoning 
any nearby maie teenager to pick her up and leaf through her 
gore-soaked pages with the hope of perhaps uncovering a litde 
more than the final outcome of each demented taie. 

The magazine, named after the vixen portrayed on its cover, 
was Vampirella, and it’s lasted nearly four decades. 

Editor Forrest J Ackerman and publisher James Warren, who 
had had tremendous success with their other pubiications 
Famous Monsters of Filmland and Monster World, hired a num- 
ber of artists to come up with a look for ttieir new vampire vixen. 
Inspired by a woman Warren feil in love with as a teenager, the costumes that Jane 
Fonda wore in Barbarella and, undoubtediy, Maiia Nurmi's Vampira character, they 
insisted that her wardrobe cover oniy the “naughty bits." Artist Trina Robbins had 
sketched out a beautiful but somewhat cartoonish version of Vampirella that she hand- 
ed over to an up-and-coming fantasy and science fiction artist by the name of Frank 
Frazetta. The thigh-high boots, exposed midriff, high-backed white collar and distinctive 
Bettie Page haircut ali came to iife in Frazetta’s skilled hands, and the sketches he sent 
back defined ttie raven-haired vamp from then on. 

Vampirella's back story was just as outrageous; this wasn’t some heipless girt who 
had been seduced by Dracula - instead, she had come to Earth in a spaceship. Her 
home planet, Drakuion, was a gorehound's dream come true, a place where everyone 
was a vampire and the rivers and oceans were filled with blood. In fact, the very first 
frame of the very first issue introduced the reader to a naked Vampirella, revelling in a 
shower of fresh blood. 

Originally offered as a bi-monthly publication, Vampirella became so popular toat by 
the end of ite run it was available nine times per year. From 1969 to 1983 it spawned 
112 issues, which saw the sexy “Vampi” progress from being a mere horror hostess 
who simply introduced each story to a full-fledged character with her own storylines - 
she arguably became the very first femme fatale in comic book history. 


Because Vampirella was printed in magazine format, it was able to 
circumvent the Comics Code Authority, which governed the content and 
appearance of comic books in the US. This meant that writers and illus- 
trators could delve into more chilling and gruesome storylines than what 
was allowed in regular comic books. 

Artists such as Jose Gonzalez, Jeff Jones, Boris Vallejo, Leopold 
Sanchez and Enrique Torres brought to life many stories friat featured 
Vampi battling her mortal enemies (Conrad Van Helsing, Efrian Shroud 
and The Order of Chaos) while meeting up with the likes of Count Drac- 
ula, the Dreamsiayer and the Blood Red Queen of Hearts. 

As popular as Vampirella had become, in March 1 983, Warren Pub- 
lishing declared bankruptcy and it seemed that she might be lost forev- 
er. But in 1988, Harris Publishing acquired the 
rights to Vampirella and began printing it again. 

The new publication copied the magazine- 
sized format of the original and incorporated 
reprinted stories from previous issues. Unfortu- 
nately, it was a failure and Harris shelved future 
Vampirella tales until it could be retooled to 
compete in a marketplace dominated by supers 
heroes. A new, non-outer space back story was 
developed and the tone of the tales moved 
away from softcore teenage titillation, recasting the character as a 
harsher, meaner and more violent creature. 

The title, which is still printed by Harris, helped pave the way for adult 
daii< fantasy magazines such as Heavy Metal. And while Vampira was 
the first horror pin-up girl, Vampirella took the concept in both an out- 
right erotic and graphically gory direction, inspiring a bevy of beautiful 
women, including Barbara Leigh, Julie Strain, Kitana Baker and Brinke 
Stevens to don the skimpy Vampi costume and pose as the bodacious 
blood drinker. 

Though there’s a plethora of Vampirella merchandise available (T- 
shirts, novels, action figures, manga and even a 1996 Roger Corman- 
produced movie starring Talisa Soto), it was that original Warren publi- 
cation that let horror fans know that the combo of dripping blood and 
heaving breasts had truly taken on an undead life of its own. 

Last Chance Lance 




Undead Lady In Red: Enrique Torres ' rendition of Vampirella. 
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